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PREFACE 



This Tolume was undertaken firom the wish to 
meet a widely extended and increasing desire for in- 
formation, in a popular form and within moderate 
limits, respecting the history of our English Bible. 
How came we by this Bible ? What were its ante- 
cedents ? In what religious, social, political condi- 
tion of England had it its birth ? What influences 
determined its primitive character and form ? To 
what modifying agencies has it been subjected in the 
progress of its history ? These and similar questions 
are now, in the present awakened state of public in- 
terest on the subject of Bible-translation, asked by 
multitudes of intelligent and thoughtful persons, who 
have neither the time nor the means for searching 
out the answers for themselves. The valuable works 
on the subject, already before the public, are not 
adapted to the wants of general readers ; being 
chiefly useful as works of reference for bibliographi- 



English Bible,) tbougb rich in valuable and interest- 
ing information for certain portions of the history, ia 
deficient in others ; and it is moreover too volumin- 
ous, as well as too immethodical, to attract such as . 
do rot enjoy a superfluity of leisure and of patience. 
It has been my object in this volume, simply to fur- 
nish such an account of the early Enj;lish versions 
and revisiouB, as may give a clear idea of their origin 
and leading characteristics, and of the general influ- 
ence of each in moulding the religious historj' of the 
English race. This design admitted of greater con- 
ciseness, without abridging those historical and per- 
Eona] details, which heat exhibit the subject in its 
connection with actual human life.' 

Brief as the work ia, however, the labor beatowed 
on its preparation has not been trifling. Indeed its 
very brevity is the result of no little labor. The 
length of time embraced in the history, and the va- 
riety of subjects and of characters necessarily intro- 
duced for its illustration, required not only much 
diligent investigation for the collection of materiale, 
but much labor in sifting them, in order to keep the 
work within limits suited to common readers. But 
the task, though toilsome, has been full of pleasant- 
ness ; and I shall count myself happy, if it shall be- 
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come the means of oommumcating to other minds a 
more lively and more intelligent interest in the sub- 
ject of which it treats. No other Christian people can 
show a vemacolar Bible with such a history as ours ; 
BO consecrated by high purpose and noble sacrifice, 
BO baptized in the tears and blood of faithful souls, 
so linked with the inmost life and history of the 
people. At what cost the Divine Word has been 
placed in the possession of the English race, and 
what it has done for that race, are matters which 
every Christian and every lover of his country has 
an interest in knowing. Without such knowledge, 
we can neither rightly estimate its value, nor labor 
intelligently for the perpetuation of its influence. 

The friends, who have kindly aided me by the loan 
of valuable books, will please to accept my grateful 
acknowledgments for the favor. My thanks are espe- 
cially due to George Livermore, Esq., of Cambridge, 
Mass., for loans from his private library,* as well as 
for other friendly services ; and to Wm. H. Wyckoff, 
Esq., Cor. Sec. of the Am. Bible Union, through whoso 
courtesy I have had the use of important works from 
the library of that Society. The volumes referred 
to as belonging to Harvard University Library, were 
examined for me by a literary friend. 

♦It is a noteworthy and intercstiog fact, that this library, collected by a 
layman engaged in active bosiness, contains the greatest variety of rare old 
versions and editions of the English Scriptures to be found in this country. 
Some interesting particulars respecting it, are given in Mr. Famh&m's r*- 



Tl PREFACE. 

The principal works consulted in the prepai 

of this volume are the following : 

Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe ; by I 
Vaughan, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1828. 

John de Wycliffe, a Monograph; by Robert Vai 
D. D. 1853. 

The first of these works ia not saperseded by the second, which omil 
interesting details of the earlier memoir. To the two I am chiefly ii 
for the facts of Wickliffe's history, and for the extracts from his writ 

The History of the Life and Sufferings of thi 
erend and Learned John Wicliffe. D. D. By John ! 
London, 1720. 

Preface to Wicliffe's Bible ; edited by Forshall & 
den, Oxford, 1850. 

Henry's History of Great Britain ; 4th ed. London 

Of this writer the Halle Encyclopeedia (Ersch a. Gmber's) says :• 
aOairs of the church, the inner history of the people, government, n 
cununerce, the arts and sciences, engaged his attention to a greatci 
than they did that of Hume ; and all these he combines in a series of 
and instructive delineations, the result of his own careful and impa 
searches." For the character of the Romish priesthood, and the o 
of England under their sway, this author has been chiefly relied oi: 
present work. 

Henr. Knyghton, Chronica Anglije, (in Twysden's 
lores decern, Yol. II.) 

IIallam's Middle Ages. 

Annals of the English Bible ; by Christopher Anc 
8vo. London, 1845. 2 vols. 

Tho materials for the personal history of Tyndalo and Frith ha 
chiefly furnished by this work. 

Memoir of William Tyndale, by George Offor; (pi 
to Bagster's reprint of Tyndale's New Testament, L 
1836.) 
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Wkitihim or .TrnAi-B am Futb ; (Wvtka of tlw Sag, 
BefoniMn,od. by IliomH BumI, London 183L) 

Bddrakt*! TuomtM Hokvi, uu d« QwHeii baarMtct ; 2te 
Anag. Aoiabui^ 1852. 

Fox'i Acn Aim Moxnaum ; folio, London, 1641. 

BtinMET't HmoRT or thk BcroKXinox j 2 toIi, 4Io^ Loo- 
doD,189a 

Tax Woan or Sn Teoiua Mob^ Kmyqbte, (ooMtinM 
Lordfl Chuteelloor of XngUnd, written by him in the Engl^afa 
toDge ; 4to., pp. 1458. Lcmdoi^ 16ST, 

Tbtonlradltidxif UiKogtUiWTilliigl. IlfwpoblUMdbrBMtaDfa 
tbilut jHTof QnmiHuT'anlini ud wu dadkalod to bar m^gitr, u 
u impoilMlt aU la bti alMi Ibr tb* ra-MtibliduiMat of BoBunlBn. 

Abcbbiihof Pakkbb, Dx AHTiaoir. Bbit. Eoci-ciue ; Lon- 
don, 1729. 

Mbmoruu or Miles Covcboali j London, Sunoel BigateTi 
IS'iS. 

Memoir or Mii.n Ootibdali; prefixed to B*gst«r'a re- 
print of CoTcrdale'a trenslatiim of the Bible. 

Lewis' Uintoby or the TBtKHLinoiM or tbx Holt Bibli 
IHTO Enolish ; London, 1816. 

PHRrACiTOTHiGBHivAH New ToTUfUT, 1557 ; Bigster'i 
&c-Bimile reprint, London. 

PserACE to tbb Qbnitan Bible, and Dedication to Queem 
Elizabeth, 1560; (from tbe Edition of 1583). 

Strtpe's Mehohuls or Archbishop Cranueb ; 2 toIb., Sto 
Oxford, 1340. 

Stripe's Lite and Acts or Archbibhop Paheeb, I toL foL 
London, 1740. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BIBLE THE PEOPLE'S CHARTER. RELATION 
OP WIOKLIFFE TO HIS AGE. 

It was* a great day for EnglaDd, when John WicUiffe 
first conceived the idea of giviDg to his countrymen the 
Whole Bible, in the common tongue. The execution of 
that idea is the leading eyent of the fourteenth century. 
It would not bo too much, perhaps, to call it the leading 
event in Anglo-Saxon history. 

To Wickliffe belongs the peculiar honor of having re- 
kindled, from the ashes of the past, the doctrine of the es- 
sential worth and equal rights of men. His claim that, in 
regard to the highest interest of humanity, all men are 
equal ; namely, in the right of each to know for himself, 
and to obey the will of God ; that here the king can claim 
nothing above the serf, the priest nothing above the lay- 
man ; the absolate supremacy of tho individual conscience 
in matters of religion ; this involved the ultimate recogni- 
tion of all inferior ricrhts. 
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primitiTa CbriatUmty, hid been long lost to the world. It 
WBfl indeed alien to the spirit of the world. The most cn- 
ligfatflDcd nations of antiquity knew it not. The wisest 
and piircst of pagan philosophers, w!io searched deepest 
into thfl character of God and the destinj of man, BcTOr i 
itt&ined to this gloriona and ennobling truth, ETen when 
they Cooio so near it, as to dificcm a special providenca 
^ding the affairs of individaala ; it is still onlj the great 
men, the patriots and philosophers, whom thej deem wor- 
thy o£ such care. "Groat men," say thoj, "enjoy the 
peculiar oversight and influenco of the gods ; inferior per- 
lODB they disregard." The highest truths, tbone especially . 
which respect the nature of God, must be veiled in mys- ' 
teries and sealed by oaths from the vulgar rabble, who are 
to be held in subjection by scarecrows and mummeries, 
which the wise ones laugh at. Even their Klysium was 
peopled only by the spirits of sagea and heroee. Thoa j 
were the masaea of the human race abandoned, to live and ^ 
die like t!io brutes which perish. 

When Christ appeared, there dawned a new day for the 
poor aud down-trodden. He made it the distioguisbing 
glory of his ministry, to preach tlie Gospel to the poor. 
The Christian oommunitiea, which owed their existence to 
the immediate effusion of his Spirit after his Bsconsion, 
were etrictly companies of brethren, with one Head and 
Lawgiver, their risen and glorified Lord. Men from the 
most diverse conditions of society here met on terras of 
perfect equality ; united by a noble and endearing relation- 
ship, whose ties were stronger than those of caste, or blood, 
or nation. What a foundation was here laid, for the pro- 
tection and elevation of the weak aud defenceless cl&sses 
of soeiety I 
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With the dcclioo of the apostolic apirit in Other respeots, 
this idea also faded from the Cbrietian conseioasncss. A 
splendid bierarchj, appointed to mlo God's beritage, was 
an institution utterly at variance with the conception of 
the church as a connnuQil}' of brclhr^n. With ihc growth 
and consolidation of this night}- spiritual power, the laj 
element in the chnrch continually declined in iroportanoe, 
till at length the people became the mere tools and hond- 
Blares of tho priesthood. 

Tlia aim of the Roroiah prelacy was no less, tjian tht 
cntira moBopdf of tU eederiattfeal and all Mmlar^vUb 
Tlie TiUl element of |>mr«r, knowledge, it Md grsdnallj 
withdrawn wlioil; into its own hudiL It has frequently 
been made the nilijeet of •pnim to the pepal clergy, tbal 
they alone vers the depoBitariea of learning, at a period 
when all other classes of society were nmk in Ignoraaee 
and Inrliarism. Should it not rather be aocounted theit 
shame T Who can doubt, that if the hosts of the Romiafa 
priesthood had encouraged the general diffusion of know- 
ledge, the dark ages wonid have been ages of light? Conid 
not the parish priest have awakened, in the bumble portiou 
of his flock, that spirit of improvement which is every where, 
even in the most debased heathen aonntries, the foiit of 
Protestant missions 7 Could not the monastery have be- 
come a fonntMU of intelligenoe to all the adjacent commu- 
nity ? Boast not of the light thus hid within the cloiBter, 
for the use and delight of its few holy inmates ; while 
thousands of their fellow -creatures groped, under their very 
walls, in the blindness of the deepest midnight I 

But a general diffusion of knowledge, and the monopoly 
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manded the ignorance of the masses. The policy by which 
it reached its end was masterly. When the Holy Scrip- 
tures were taken from the common people, they lost the 
charter of their rights as men ; in time, the very conscious- 
ness of their manhood. Thus the great body of all the 
nations of Christendom sunk from one degree of debase- 
ment to another, till they became the ptey of every spoiler; 
till the people, the cultivators of the soil, the industrious 
artisans, the actual producers of the national wealth, had 
no power, no rights. They were the rabble, the vulgar 
herd, the mob, to be used or abused without limit or 
mercy, for the bene6t of their masters. 

Nothing could more significantly indicate their social 
position, than the scantiness of contemporaneous informa- 
tion in regard to it. History relates the doings of Popes 
and Councils, of Kings and Nobles. But it seems rarely 
to have occurred to the learned chronicler of the times, 
that the condition of the people constitutes any part of 
history. Now and then some social earthquake rends tho 
veil, and we catch a glimpse which makes the heart ache ; 
for we see there, spite of ignorance, superstition, and all 
the vices of their degraded state, living human souls, burn- 
ing and writhing under the keen sense of outrage and op- 
pression ; capable, therefore, of sweet afTections, of gene- 
rous and noLle deeds, of goodness and piety. At some 
new or more galliiii^ wrong, outrnged hunKinitj has over- 
burst the bounds of discreet siil)mission. The rude mass, 
for a moment, heaves convulsively ; acronizin:^ cries for re- 
dress, fierce threats of vengeance, disturb the air ; and 
then it is crushed down again by tlic iron hand of power, 
to weep, and bleed, and curse in silence. 

Such was the condition of a majority of the inhabitants 
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of England in the fourteenth century. Where now was 
help and redemption to be looked for ? The barons had 
already, a hundred years before, wrested from the monarch 
the recognition of their own rights, \he famous Magna 
Charta. But on their side was wealth and power. With 
his immense landed possessions, his castle-fortress, his 
thousands of retainers, each baron was a petty king. Com- 
bination among these powerful lords was equivalent to suc- 
cess. But the poor, unlettered, unarmed populace gained 
nothing by this triumph of their masters. Their only 
hope, though they knew it not, was in the restoration of 
what will ever be the only Magna Charta of the weak — 
The Holy Scriptures. 

Then arose the Man of the Age. Among the brilliant 
and imposing forms that crowd the arena of that stirring 
time — the magnificent Edward III, and his chivalrous son, 
the martial barons, the gorgeous array of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries — stands alone and preeminent the apostolio 
form of John Wvckliffe, Rector of Lutterworth. 

p.. mi ' 

We call him the man of the age, who into a dead Past 
drops the seed of a living Future ; who infuses into the 
Focial mass leavening ideas, which, sooner or later, by their 
inherent quickening energy, work essential changes in the 
inner and outer life of socictv. This John Wicldiffe did. 
The supreme and binding authority of the Holy Scriptures 
as the guide of Christian faith and life; the riprht of all 
men, without distinction, to the possession of the Scrip- 
tures ; these are the living thoughts which WicklifTe cast 
into the soil of the fourteenth century. They inspired the 
labors of his active years ; they culminated in that great 
ffift to the Anclo-Saxon race, the Holy Bible in the com- 
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To US, in this later age, these ideas may seem too ob- 
vious to merit the place here assigned them. Not so when 
first announced. Then, they startled like an earthquake. 
And well they might ; for they struck at the root of that 
vast system of spiritual fraud, by which merchandise had 
80 long been made of the souls of men. 

It may seem also that too wide and lasting an influence 
is ascribed to Wickliffe's version of the Scriptures. A 
work circulated only in manuscript, and at a period when 
BO few of the laity acquired even the first rudiments of 
learning, cannot, it may be thought, have made a very deep 
impression on the national character. But when we take 
into account Wickliffe's preparatory labors, for more than 
thirty years, it will be seen that no book, before the inven- 
tion of printing, ever enjoyed such advantages for becoming 
generally known. His conflicts with the Papacy at home 
and abroad, involving political and social questions of vital 
interest to the nation, his preaching and his writings in 
the despised vernacular, and the labors of his " poore 
priestes," (those pious itinerants whom he had sent forth 
over the length and breadth of England,) had awakened a 
mental activity, a spirit of enquiry before unknown; and 
in numerous instances, an earnest religious life. The at- 
tention of all classes had thus been turned to the Holy 
Scriptures. Among high and low, there was that liiingor 
for the word of God, whose power to conquer difficulties, 
wc, in this day of intellectual and spiritual fullness, can 
but imperfectly appreciate. 

The details of the following chapters will enable us to 
estimate more perfectly the labors and influence of this 
great man, the Father of English Bible-Translation. 



CHAPTER H. 



ins PAPAL ARUY IN SNGI.AND. 

Wt int find WioUiffe in Mtive conflict with the erron 
and abiues of the age, abont the middle of the fonrteeoth 
centnrj. Let as briefiy Borrej the religioos circnmstanoes 
of England at that time. 

At the first glance, we observe three leading fbroea, 
which, from the date of the Cooqneert, had been contending 
for sapremacy in England, viz. : the Crown, the Barons, 
and the Papacy. The monarchs itrove continually to 
stretch the royal prerogative into absolntism ; the barons 
to maintain and increaee their feudal rights at the ezpenao 
of the crown ; while the Pope aimed at nothing l^a than 
to make England a mere appanage of Borne. In this 
great game, tho Papacy had proved itself by far the 
shrewder hand. Siding now with the king, now with the 
nobles, it had improved every internal division in the king- 
dom, every appeal to itself as snpremo arbiter, for secnr- 
inz new advantages and a firmer hold. It had now an eo- 
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tboronglily orgiraiMd and fio bound by mlf-intereetto its 

will, as Id rcudcr tLe Poutiff of Rome Ibe coutroUing 
power ill the Kngliiili roulm. This armj wjis arranged in 
three grnud divUions. First, 



Thla body, including bishops nith tlicir BuhordinBte dig- 
aitaiicH, and the various rauka of parish priests under their 
soDtrol, were charged with the spiritual oversight and in- 
itruotioo of the cooimuDitf. To the oEGce of the prelates 
were attached iujiaotise landed estates, prince!; revenues 
tnd high civil, b« well as ecclcsiastioal powers; the lower 
clergj-, retjidiagou liviijgs aiuoog the people, were supported 
ohiefl; bj litliea levied on tlieir respective parishes. 

The corruption of this body throughout Christendom, 
bad given rbe, even so early as the fourth century, to > 
monaohisin. Their frightful pro&i^cy iu the time of ' 
WicklilTe ^aa mainly due to three cuuacs, all of which ori- 
ginated directly from their connexion with the See of Rome, 

lat. Their eicmption, in common with all other orders 
of the clergy, from civil jurisdiction. A clergyman, of 
whatever olfence agaiiiat the laws of the land he might be 
guilty, could not be tried by any civil court of the realm. 
All such offenders were claimed by the Church, whose tri- 
bonaU, subject only to appeals to Rome, dealt so tenderly 
with her beloved sons, that the land groaned under the 
crimes of its religious teachers. It was publicly stated to 
Henry II. by his judges, that during the first ten years 
of hia reign, more than a hundred murders had been com- 
mitt«d by clergymen, besides thefts, robberies, and other 
eiimes, for which they could not punish them,* Suc- 
■ Bauy'a HiM., toL tL p. 59. 
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eeasivi EnglUh sovereigna strove witli all tL*ir might tt 
Wrest from ibem to dangerous an immunity. Jiut tbifl in* 
dependence of secular govcrnmeDt Wing eaiuiilial lo tli« 
tiff's absolute central over his vassal.', tlielr tiioruls,. 
ktid the vclfare of the country, were of do wci^'ht in th> 
IBM. Thus, early in Ihia century, nti eff>rt luivin| 
D mimiB bj Jidww^ IL M ibriog *■» iJnifj iHiilar bsdi^ 
mAjmUob to tb« lw>,Popa damwi diraatad ft bull to lh« 
Ardilualwp of Canterborjr) mnphiiuiig " tktk «l«rka io- 
VMtod wHh (fca MMerdotd ahuMtv, kod diung with tba 
^lendn of porlif oal digBity, wtra tiW by KyaMs, oob- 
- iMnd, aid bagad, wkn ftmai paitj of rri>b«r7 or nm- 
itf, to the gT«Bt provoMtioa of tlu Buprono King, who 
haA toMA4aa %h» wonlw pow«r to toaoh his uioiDtod." 
H« reqniref r therafora, that tiie grieruioe be redretoed, on 
the pctiftlty of ezoommDoiofttioo to the offeodiiig monaroh 
and his kingdom. 

2d. Their etiforoed celibacy. The native English clergy 
long resistad the imposition of this part of the fiomish 
policy ; but were at length compelled to bow to the iron, 
■yatem, which sought to bind them to the central power, by 
the obliteration of every tie of family aod ooantry. The 
name of Anaelm, shine as it may in the history of sy»> 
tcmatio theology, shoald be forever bfamous to the friend 
of humanity, for the pitiless rigor with which he enforced 
this meaanre. In 1 102, he held an ecclesiastical oouacil Mt 
London, where no fewer than ten canons were made for 
this single object. All priests, even the very lowest, were 
«omroanded to pat away their wives immediately, not to 
■offer them to live on any lands belonging to the charcb, 
never to aee or speak to them, except in cases of the 
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ncBsCB. " Those unLallowed wretclics viho refused, were in- 
BluDtlj to be deposed and cicommanicated, and all their 
goods, as well as the goods aiid pereone of their wires, u 
in the case of adulteresses, were to be forfeited to tba 
bishop of the diocese."* Sucoeedicg prelates followed the 
lead of Anselm, and episcopal and legantine councils urged 
the measure, till the long struggle ended in the final estab- 
lisbiQout of celibacy, and the accitlBr clergj were sealed to 
utter and irreclaimable profligacy. 

3d. The sale of clerical offices. The claim of ths 
Papacy to the control of the EngHsh benefices, asserted 
centuries before, but long withstood by the secular power, 
was at this time fully establi.ihed in practice. The Pope 
of Rome waa now farmer-general of the English church. 
He who could p*y highest wns sure of the place io market, 
whether it were a country parish, or the Primacy of Eng- 
land ; and the bnyer must in turn, farm it out in the way 
which would bring the largest percentage on the cost. The 
richest prises fell to Italians, parasites of the Pope, some 
of whom, though unable to speak a word of English, and 
vbo had never set foot on English soil, held twenty, thirty, 
nny, nume of tbem fifty and sixty valuable bcncSces in the 
English church. On the rerenues tbna obtained they lived 
in magnificence at Rome, and laid up enormous fortunes, 
notwithstanding the large yearly sums paid out of them 
into the papal treasury. The resident clergy who held of 
such masters, must, of necessity, be like tbeir masters. An 
honest, merciful, conscientious priest stood no chance of 
promotion under snch a system. Hence, as we learn from 
WicklifTe.men who were too poor or too conscientious to 
pay the required bribes, were virtually excluded from the 
■ HflnrjF, vol. y. p. 307. 
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•lered office, wbaterer migbt be their piety and talents. 
Thne the professed ministers of sslTmtion were oonTerted 
into an armj of Bomish bailiffs, whose great business it 
was to enrich their masters and themselTCs out of the plun- 
der of the people, and whose anathemas were lanndied 
from the pnlpit against those who withheld tithes, as worse 
than adulterers, murderers, and blasphemers.* 

THE MONKS. 

The Monks, known also as the Begular Clergy, and the 
Beligious Orders, lived in small communities by them- 
selves, having taken the vows of perpetual chastity, pover^ 
and seclusion. 

We have no right to doubt that monachism was, in its 
origin, a sincere attempt to revive the piety of the primi- 
tive church ; or that it did for a time check the progress 
of corruption, and by the cultivation of learning, shed an 

* *' Oenoral ezcommimieatioiis," aa they were called, which came into 
rue aboat the middle of the thirteenth century, " were," says Henry, " at 
first denoanced chiefly agunst aach as injured the clergy by dotiuning their 
tithes, defrauding them of any of their dues, or stealing anything belonging 
to the church. They were to be published by erory parish priest in hia 
holy restments, with bells tolling and candles lighted, before the whole con- 
gregation, in the mother tongue, on Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and AIl- 
Uallows-day. That these excommunications might make the greater im- 
pression on tender consciences or timorous natures, they contained the most 
horrible infernal curse that could be derised : ' Let them be accursed eating 
and drinking ; walking and sitting ; speaking and holding their peace ; 
waking and sleeping ; rowing and riding ; laughing and weeping ; in house 
and in field ; on water and on land, in all places. Cursed be their head and 
their thoughts ; their eyes and their ears ; their tongues and their lips ; 
their teeth and their throats ; their shoulders and their breasts ; their feet 
and their legs ; their thighs and their inwards. Let them remain accursed 
from the bottom of the foot to the crown of the head, unless they bethink 
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ameliorating influence into the darkness and barbarism of 
the times. But it bad an inherent vice in its constitu- 
tion, — a want of adaptation to the nature of man. It was 
a morbid, not a healthy offshoot of Christianity. For a 
while, the spirit infused into it by its austere founders, 
maintained supremacy. But with the growth of worldly 
power and wealth, this artificial life gradually died out, 
and the latent evils of the system developed themselves in 
loathsome luxuriance. Ambition, avarice, and the grossest 
forms of vice took the place of ascetic virtue. An over- 
wrought spiritualism reacted into a swinish sensualism. 
Monasteries became the lazar-houses of Christendom. Such 
do we find them in England in the 14th century. 

The wealth of the English monks at this period, almost 
passes belief. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the endowment of monasteries was a mania in Christen- 
dom. Lands, buildings, precious stones, gold and silver, 
were lavished upon them with unsparing prodigality. Rich 
men, disgusted with the world, or conscience-stricken for 
their sins, not unfrequently entered the cloister and made 
over to it their whole property. During the crusading 
epidemic, many mortgaged their estates to the religious 
houses for ready money, who never returned, or were too 
much impoverished to redeem them. In this way vast 
riches accrued to their establishments. They understood, 
to perfection, all the traditional machinery of the church 
for extracting money from high and low. The exhibition 
of relics, the performance of miracles, and above all, the 
sale of indulgences, and of masses for the dead,* formed 

* The will of Lord Hastings, made long before his death, and indicating, 
therefore, a common usage of the timo, (and this so late os the reign of 
Richard III) gives some idea of the wealth realized from the source last 
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n epMt ifanoe throngb vliidi « lAmij goUn stnuB 
ponrad mto bib monutao tuaiiuj. 

Of tha flztcnt ind magniflfleooe of tlieir flfbtbliihiiiaDti, 
and tbrir nmptaons s^k tH IMog, m lure • RoSoieBt 
ind«z m ihm hoi, that thej gftan mstattboA the nrBrrigii 
with hit iriiole wtinne whm on a rojal progrHi, and that 
ParliameDta and Stato OomraUa wan aometiniM hold in 
ttnr Bpadou halla. Wa miut not hatrf tiie Xngliih 
wmaatoj aa agloomy, iaoUted raaidflnoe,iriiere emacutod 
andioritea mpt and Huted, ud prayed thur Urea any ia 
holy eonAiot with ini and Batan. No more ehserfbl and 
inpodDg nght oonld meet tiie traTelar'a eye &ta the 
atately Abb^, with iti ehuroh of ooatiiest artJuteotnn, iti 
abbatiftl paUae, iti eloiatcn, dormitoriea, atablea, and ns- 
merons offieea, its bowling-idliee, fishponda, walka and gar- 
dena, all enetoaed by the embattled wall with ita grand 
amlptnred g&tea; while ontaide, olnstered the hnmble 
dwellinga of the dependent tenantry, and the broad Abbqr 
landa with their beantiftil variety of graiufielda, oroharda, 
vineyards, pastures stocked with well-fed herda, and foreata 
awarming with game, stretched beyond the limit of the 

MDMd. Afl<riith«r jpaddoatloDa, be baqiwktbi to loi oonnntul tatak- 
IbhdUDta, prapu^ tf Tuiotu Usdi, unoimliDg In nine to not Imi than 
flft; tboanod didlan of our tims, on ooadltkm of > porpstnil jaarly m- 
wie» " tbr Um nwlM cf nu ud mj wiA, mjn motion, ud ill ChiiiUMi 
■nrldj" (ob* perfbnuad " ailgmntj irilli nota, PUraboukl Diriga, udoo 
tfaa iDinTiiw maM of reqnlsm vUh nota." To eiuim > hudnwo itut on 
th> iMot to bli>, ba ftutbar dinoti UuC, m noa la hdIIm of his duUi to 
neajrad, " a tbomiid priaati ihall nj • tbmmnd PlMabo ud DIrlKa 
wUb B thmuid TTiiTM Ibt m; nwlg, in oon da?^ if raannably poMlbla." 
Alaa lor Iba poor who mxat b«^ st tba foot of tba laddai, aidod mil; b; Uis 
Mitj jauiHuu " for all Clnlrtian sDwlaa 1" How hudl; ifaaU they ttial 
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eye.* Within these little territories the Abbots reigned 
as sovereign princes, coined their own money, decided at 
their tribunals all ciril and criminal as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal cases, and exercised the power of life and death. 

The Abbey kitchen, cellars, and refectory, bore wit- 
ness to the care bestowed on the well-being of its holy in- 
mates. They did full justice to the bountiful proTisioD 
thus made for their growth and edification. The Abbey 
cook was in great odor of sanctity among his brethren. 
The historian of Croyland Abbey gratefully records the 
pious disposition of Brother Lawrence Chateres, cook of 
that monastery, who, *' animated by the love of Ood and 
zeal for religion," had given forty pounds for the recreation 
of the convent with the milk of almonds on fish-days. By 
the help of this nourishing little delicacy, *' served,'^ by 
direction of the authorities, " with the finest bread and 
best honey," the brethren might hope to sustain those 
trying Fridays, when the bill of fare only numbered from 
ten to twenty dishes. Well might the old ballad sing : 

*' the monks o' Melrose mode gade kala 
On Friday, when they futed!" 

Truly, it was something of a chasm which separated 
these monks from those which Anthony, ten centuries be- 
fore, gathered around him in the deserts of Upper Egypt. 

Their profligacy was equal to their luxury. Those hells 
of vice, uncovered in the monasteries by the commission- 
ers of Henry VIII. in the sixteenth century, were not the 
growth of that age alone. Such as they were then, they 
were two centuries before, and the cry that went up from 

* The lands of Fountams' Abbey extended thirty miles without inter- 
ruption. 
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to Urn mt 9t hmmkf wm likt tbil of Sodam «iid 

TImm MteblUuMnti, with aU tluir AoemnnlAtkiia of 
pioportj and iailMDOO,*««M ials{ool to no juziAdiolioii 
within the nnhn. FonMriy, thoj htd ho«i aminAblo to 
tha biabofio of tho d i oe o oo in whidh thoy wwo locitod. 
But this did not out tho polioy of tho Boniih Pontiff; 
whooo power and gAini woro.boBi pioinotody bj koopbg tho 
diflhremt diTurionA of liio amy qnito diiiioot from aaah 
alfaar, vnitad in nothing bnt thair oonunon fq^poaition to 
tho mil g or ami na u t, and thdr aonimon dapandenoa on 
hiniaaUl Ha had, tbaralbra^ oMaiptad tha monaatariaBi 
ana by ana, from aoljaation to apiioopal authority, and 
Bnda tham diraotly anawaraUa to himaal£ Tha monki at 
first rejoiced at their escape firom the bishops; but soon 
foond that they had exchanged their tyranny for that of 
a harder master. Their interior a&irs were now under 
the Pontiff's immediate cognisance and direction; and 
neither senrice nor money could be denied to a snperiori 
from whom so mudi was to be hoped and feared. 

In some respects the Monks were, without doubt, public 
benefrotors. The Abbey lands were the best cultivated in 
England ; and furnished an example of good husbandry, 
which, in tha course of time, imparted a stimulus to tho 
agricultural interests of the whole country. But it takes 
free and hopeful men to be benefited by such an example ; 
and at this period, the burden of political and clerical op- 
pression lay like an incubus on the capacities of the people. 
Father Oberlin, Uie good Swiss pastor, could change his 
rocky Alpine valley into a paradise as if by miracle. It 
was indeed by a mirade, such as Monk never wrought, — 
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The hospitality and charity of the Monks has also been 
celebrated. Let fall justice be done them in these respects. 
Fet at a time when travelers were as scarce as diamonds, 
the tax on their hospitality could not have been very heavy ; 
and the jovial brethren no doubt regarded the news brought 
by the visiter from distant parts, as payment^in full for 
his three days' food and lodging. Their charity to the 
poor was precisely such as has always been witnessed in 
connexion with the Romish Church ; a charity often libe- 
ral to prodigality, but founded on the degradation of the 
masses, and the foster-mother of mendicancy with its train 
of vices ; a charity which encourages the vicious, insolent 
and idle, but neglects the modest and virtuous ; which feeds 
men as it feeds brutes, in total disregard of their improve- 
ment as human beings. 

The higher dignitaries in both these classes of the clergy, 
by virtue of their great temporalities held in feudal tenure 
from the crown, were barons of the realm, and sat in par- 
liament under the title of " lords spiritual," taking prece- 
dence in rank of the lay nobles. In the summons to the 
barons of the realm for a parliament, archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots already headed the list They too, had their 
fortified castles, and bands of armed retainers, by whose 
aid they alternately defied the monarch, chastised the inso- 
lence of the secular barons, silenced those " shoeless vil- 
lains," the people, in their disgusting clamors for bread 
and freedom ; or, in foreign lands, pushed the triumphs of 
the cross or the quarrels of the Pope at the point of the 
sword.* By prescriptive right, derived from times when 

* Henry Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, waa a notable specimen of the mar- 
tial prelate. When, in 1381, the men of Norfolk rose against their masters 
with the demand, too far in advance of their age to be sacoessfol, for " life, 
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Urn i ttpw ia r latalligmioe of tbe deigy gw« tlmii iome 
diim to tlio diaUnotioiii ill tbo hi|^ oflfeei of itftte, all 
phoei of trust sad honor aboat the oourt, wero in tho 
handfofthedeigy. In 1371, the oiBeai of Lord Ohanoallor, 
Lord Treaioreri ICeqMr and Oleilc of the Prirf Saal| 
Master of tbe BoUs, Master in Ohaneeryi OhasoeUor and 
Chamberlain of the Ezcheqiieri andjt mvltitnde of inferior 
offioes, were all held bj efaurohmen. 

These relations enabled them to resist saeeessfnlly everj 
attempt to king them to a politioal lerel widi the other 
sabjeots of the realm. Parliament eonU not so mneh as laj 
a tax for the sapport of gOTemment iqpon this priyileged 
elass, nor try a member of it eren for hi{^ treason. — 
Grants to the erown, and all the questions relating to the 
elergy, were settled in their own Conyooations or Eoolesi- 
sstioal Parliaments, which rivaled the royal assembly in 
state and splendor. Their episcopal and abbatial courts 
claimed cognisance of all civil and criminal cases, in which 
" clerks,'' that is churchmen of whatever grade, were con- 
cerned, even though the other party were a layman ; of 
tithes, marriages, wills ; in short, of every thing which it 
oould be pretended was in the remotest way connected 
with religion. 

Uberty mid the paxsait of hapi^en," this leftloiis man of Ood fell upon the 
iDSorgente et the heed of hie urmed foUowen, ilew many, and earried a 
great number prinnerB to hia epiaoopal caaUe. Then doffing hia armor for 
the prieetly Testmenta, he haatily adminiatered to them ** the laat oonaola* 
tkna of religion," and sent them abaight to the gibbet and the block. Two 
yean alter, he waa military leader in a omaade lent from England to aup- 
port the elaimi of Urban VI. Being obliged to forego hia plan of attacking 
the French territory, he tamed in a tempest of fhry npon the friendly Flem- 
iah town of Qrarelinee, and bntchered its defencelen inhabitanta, leaying not 
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As if this "were not enough, they maintained in fall force 
the ancient right of sanctuary^ that is, of harboring fdgi* 
tivcs from justice. Once within the sacred precincts of 
church or abbey, they could defy the law and all its minis- 
ters. This usage, first intended as a shield to the oppress- 
ed, had now become the refuge of the rilest criminals. 
Debtors, able but unwilling to pay, thieves, assassins, felons 
of every sort, looked out securely from under the wing of 
the church and laughed at justice. Thus protected through 
the day, they often issued from the holy portals under 
cover of night, to pursue their trade of burglary, arson, or 
highway robbery, not always unattended by such as had a 
more permanent residence in that secure abode. 

Learning had, of course, declined under these influences. 
A clergy who were the mere mercenaries of a foreign 
power, their revenues entirely independent of the will of 
the people, and whose very relations as ministers of the 
church furnished incentives to pride, worldliness, and the 
grossest sensual indulgence, could have no motives to seek 
a generous intellectual culture. ^ 

But to this was added another element. One of the 
essential conditions of their power, was the ignorance and 
moral debasement of the laity. For this reason, not a 
word of the public services of religion was allowed to be 
given in a tongue which the people could understand. Why 
then should they weary themselves in those liberal and 
eacred studies for which their office made no demands, and 
which would be a hiLdrance rather than a help in the path 
of clerical promotion ? In some departments of know- 
ledge, they were indeed adepts. The clergy furnished the 
sharpest lawyers, and the most adroit medical quacks, of 
any class in the kingdom. But of all that properly per- 
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tenBcL to wBipntoil CnHO| iSbBf wws iMRiAiuudij IJipiomitL 
Mnhiftodflt of tbA pariih priefli eonld only ommUa Cfnat 
tte pNMribad MotenoM in that Lttiii Miml and Bre- 
tkljyliln ike fimnidA of a diam or incnitelioiii vitlioat 
die f W B ot m t idea of iti meaunig. The Monks,' onoe five- 
Moefc IB leaning, irere ka a atill irone. ebndidon. Not 
oolj had Ihej loit flie aUIitjr to lead thoeepieoioiia mann- 
eeripti, iMA laj entombed in the wom i ea t en diesti of 
die eomrent Kbtaiiei, hnt the veiy tiaditikm that muh lan- 
gnagea ae the Hehmr and Greek, or aooh a hook ae the 
BiMe, e?er had edstenee. If a brother, animated bj an 
ertraordlnaiy loal fiir letten, waa fomid eopjlug in the 
ftry teriMi i t, most likely it was at the saerifioe of some 
pneeless reSe of antiqnitj, which had been tponged out to 
ftiniish the Yandal seholar pardiment fi>r the absord Saint- 
Legend he was ambitions of transeribiDg. 

THE MBNDIOANT FRIARS. 

It eannot be supposed that a clergy, snch as has been 
described, much as thej might be feared, could be general- 
ly popular. The common people especially, were prepared 
by their neglect of the duties of their office, their insolence 
and merciless rapacity, to welcome that new fraternity which 
came into existence early in the thirteenth century, and 
which now formed the most efficient corps of the Papal 
army in England. The followers of St Francis had made 
their first appearance in the kingdom about one hundred 
years before the time of Wickliffe. They were now to be 
found in every lane and by-way, conspicuous by the close- 
shaven crown, unshod feet, coarse brown frock and rope 
girdle, by which they sought a visible contrast with the 
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The conception of the Mendicant Orden bcin vpoa it 
the unmistakable stamp of genius. It sprang up in tbe 
bosom of an indurated system, with all the force and frash- 
ness of a new Titalitj. Amidst the worldly Inzniy, pomp, 
and indolencei which for ages 1^ charaoteriiad the Bom* 
ish clergy, there was now to reappear the afieetiDg ^eota> 
de of poTcrtyi humility, and actiTC benerobnoe ^^^H*f^ 
by Christ and his apostles. Priest and Monk had alik» 
despised, neglected and oppressed the people. The Friai* 
were to devote themselTes to the people. Instead of idlj 
withdrawing into monasteries, under pretence of grealsr 
sanctity, they were to spread themselTes, an anny of eraii* 
gelists, among all classes; ta seek out the poor in the 
highways and hedges, and offisr them the Ooqpel <m nob 
terms that the humblest might share its Uessings. The 
parish priests had almost abandoned preadiing as a pari 
of their vocation, confining their services to Mass and the 
ConfessionaL The Friars seised on the neglected instru- 
ment of popular influence, and by it made themselves mas- 
ters of the common mind. The priests had rendered them^ 
selves odious by the compulsory exaction of tithes. The 
Friars, in return for their self-denying and laborious ser- 
vices, asked only such alms as the charity and gratitude of 
the faithful should bestow freely ; while, by the vows of 
their order, they were forever precluded from holding pro- 
perty in the soil. 

It is not strange that they should soon have won the 
entire confideDce and affection of the people. Even the 
best and most enlighteDcd men, who had long groaned over 
the vices and indolence of the clergy, bailed their advent 
as the dawn of a radical reformation in the church. They 
found, too late, that it was but sending the locust to root 
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out tiie canker-worm. What could lie expected of & hoiy 
at men, armed b; the infallible bead of the cburcb nitb an 
unlimited commiasion to trade in sio, and respoasible for 
their lives and teachings to Deitfaer eecuUr nor spirittial 
power in the cinmtry where they lived? The pitiable igno- 
rance aad credulity of the maseoa invited imposition. 
When the barefoot Friar, clad in his serge gown, and 
weary with toiling over the rough and miry ways, au- 
nouDced in some neglected hamlet that he had come to offer 
pardons, indalgcncca, the redemption of thoir deceased 
friends from purgatory, and all tbe preeious wares of the 
cbnrch, at a price within the reach of the poorest laborer 
or beggar, it seemed to the deluded people like good tidinga 
of great joy. He could, moreover, by certain old rags, 
pigs' bones, nisty nails, bits of rotteo wood, and aimilar 
rnbbiflh lAiek be oairied ftboat with him ander the nuu 
of relioa, ensure tliem jjood eropa, tni frnitfal herdi, and 
fiuthfiil wives, all for a ver; reftsonable oonsideration. His 
animated harangneg, leuoned with marrelloaB rtoriea, all to 
the honor and glory of his Order, took their eara eaptire. 
Then he was so affiible, so oondesoending I He wae not 
too prond to nt down under the thatohed roof, and eat 
with hig mstio hosts, washing down the plain &re with 
draughts horn the pewter tankard, while his merry joke 
and tale was the beet sanoe of the feasL Ha conld expatiate, 
too, with great edification, on the pride, and wealth, and ex- 
tortion of the monks and priests, who were lords of snoh 
vast domains, and rioted in palaces on the hard earnings 
of the poor. As for him, he demanded nothing. Bat 
should the worthy friends see fit to replenish his empty 
wallet with such needfnls as they oould spare for the poor 
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fourfold into their basket and store. As a fkrther seeority 
that snoh boonty should not lose its reward, he carefully 
entered on his tablets the name of every one who oontri- 
buted fish or baoon, poultry, flax or wool, for the oommu- 
nity, with the promise that he should be duly rememberedl 
in their prayers ; though, as Ohaucer, who drew his pio^ 
tures from the life, informs us, the list was wiped out with- 
out ceremony as soon as his back was tamed on the simple 
donors. 

'* When folk in church had gare him what they list, 

He went his way, no longer would he rest — 

With scrip and tipped 8ta£^ ytucked high, 

In every house he 'gan to pore and pry. 

And begged meal and cheese, or else com. 

His fellow had a staff ytipped with horn, 

A pair of tables, all of ivory, 

A pointell ypolished fetously. 

And wrote always the names as he stood. 

Of all the folk that gave them any good» 

Askance that he would for them pray : 
' Give us a bushel wheat, malt, or rye, 
^ A God's Kichell,* or a triffle of cheese, 
^ Or else what ye list, I may not choose, 

* A God's halfpenny or a mass penny, 

* Or give us of your brawn, if ye have any ; 

* A dagon of your blanket, deare dame,— 

* Our sister deare, lo, hero I write your name, — 

* Bacon or beef, or such thing as ye find.' 
A sturdy harlot went hard aye behind. 
That was their host's man, and bare a sack, 
And what men gave him, laid it on his back. 

* A Uttle oake. 
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Aad wbn he wu €«l at tkt door, noil 
Ho pUaod awOjf tbe nomMi overy odb 
inmi he bofino had written hi hie taUeo i 
Ho ionod them with iiifBoi a^ with fitUee." 

Thio WM tfao moil ooooeaAd blow whkh had o?er jot 
boon otmok ftr tho Papaoy. Hitherto, tho roktioa bo- 
twoen tho doigy and poople had been maA^ ao to allow of 
« whoIeaoMO dialiko of tho pnoiiboodi Tho finilta of la- 
perion and qpprooaon an ooeily diaoornod bj ihoeo on 
whom they tfaaplo ; and it mig^t bo hoped that in time, 
tho eonunon mind woald riae aboTO tho doloaiona of a eyi- 
tom, whooo temporal bondage waa ao hard to bear. But 
onder thia now flnmi It wormed itadf into tho Tory heart 
of the peopla It liill in with oU their prqadioee, flattered 
their Tanity, Tolgariied religion to their tastes, eheapened 
it to their means, and bonnd them, heart and soul, to 
their spiritoal teadiero. 

Their special commission, held directly from the Pope, 
rendering them amenable to himself alone, gave the Friars 
a great advantage. Under this all-powerful sanction, they 
ranged from parish to parish, from diocese to diocese, re- 
gardless of all presoriptiye rights, literally nnderselling all 
oompetitors, and crowding them out of market Crime 
of eyery sort, secore of absolation in the most private 
manner and at the cheapest rate, increased with fearfiil 
rapidity. One bishop complained, that he had in his diocese 
some two thonsand malefiekctors, of whom not fourteen had 
received absolation from the parish priests, who yet defied 
punishment, and claimed their right to the sacraments on 
the pretence of having been absolved by the Friars. 

But they were not confined to the poor. Like the 
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tilings to all men. They neglected no olass of society; 
ihey had an eye to every soorce of infiaenee. Many of 
them took high rank as men of learning, according to the 
standard of the age. Even in the Universities, whose 
prime object was the education of the secular clergy, the 
Friars gained an ascendency which threatened to convert 
them into nurseries of their own order. They increased 
in numbers with unparalleled rapidity, and by their holy 
beggary and traffic soon became enormously rich. Being 
prohibited the ownership of land, they invested their funds 
in magnificent churches and convents, in gold and silver 
plate, rich vestments and precious stones ; while the in- 
terior of their sacred dwellings witnessed excesses nOt sur- 
passed by those of the monastery. 

" Roimd many a convent's blazing fire 
^ Unhallowed threads of reveliy are spun ; 
^^ There Venus sits disguised like a Nun, — 
^^ While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
" Pours out his choicest beverage. 



" The arched roof, with resolute abuse 

" Of its grave echoes, swells a choral cheer 

" Whose votive burden is — Our kingdom's here P* 

But they never forgot that drops make the ocean ; never 
became too proud to beg from the poor. Wickliffe found 
the land swarming with them, a gross and sordid pack, 
still maintaining by their low arts all their power over a 
debased and cheated people. 

The song of jolly Friar Tuck, in Ivanhoe, gives a lively 
picture both of the popularity and the grossness of the 
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Oidbr, thomjh <fce dailml duidit wnd!wmm omitted is 
tbepoitnii: 

" The Friar Iim walked oat^ and where'er he Imw gone^ 
" The hmd asd ita Ikteeai la marked ftxr Ufl own ; 
" Ha ean roam where he lifta, he ean atop when he tine 
** Tor evttjman'e honae la tlM Barifooted Friar^ 

" Ha*a expected at noon, and no wig^t till he oomee 

** Maj prolbne the great chair and the porridge of phnna, 
<* For the heat of the ikre^ and the aeat h j the flre^ 
« It the ondenied ri|^ of the Barelboted Friar. 

** He^ expected at nig^ and the paatrjr'a made hot, 
" Th^ hroadi the brown ale, and the/ flU the blade pot ; 
" And the good wife woold wish' her good man In tlie miie^ 
<* Ere he lacked a aoft plUow, the Barefooted Friar. 

'^ Long flooriah the sandal, the cord, and the cope, 
" The dread of the devil and trust of the Pope ; 
" For to gather life's rotes, unscathed by the briar, 
^ Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar." 

All the resources, whether of property or influence, thus 
accumulated by these immediate protegds and vassals of 
the Pope, was so much capital to the Papacy itself. How 
rich a vein of material wealth had been opened to his Ho- 
liness may be judged of by the fact, that in 1299 the Fran- 
ciscans were able to offer him fifty thousand ducats in gold 
for permission to own land, — a petition which he refused, 
however, after quietly pocketing the money. He would 
allow them to form no ties with the country in which they 
lived, which might interfere with unconditional subserviency 
to himself. The increase of his direct influence on all the 
mtemal affairs of the kingdom, and over the mind of the 
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nation throogh their means, was still more important 
The secalar clergy, as we have seen, had become his orea- 
tares; the monasteries, by saccessive strokes of policy 
had been withdrawn from episcopal jurisdiction, and made 
immediately accountable to himsel£ But as large land 
proprietors, it was possible for exigencies to arise when 
these orders of the clergy might prefer the interests of the 
country to his own. The system was made complete by 
the addition of a corps, exceeding them both in number, 
who had no dependence but his favor, no ties which could 
interfere with unconditional subserviency to himself; and 
whose revenues must be the fruit of incessant activity in 
imbuing the popular mind with attachment to the Papacy. 

The stimulus imparted by their success to the whole 
body of the clergy was, moreover, highly satisfactory. All 
eyes were turned with increasing eagerness towards the 
great dispenser of patronage. Rome became more and 
more the central point of interest, the grand mart of office, 
the final court of appeal to all parties, and the papal 
treasury overflowed with the bribes of rival suitors. Such 
being the result, the quarrels among his vassals, over the 
division of the spoils at home, did not disturb the serenity 
of the Head of the Church. 

Not even yet had he exhausted his devices for governing 
and draining England. His special officers, located at all 
important points in the kingdom, held the double office of 
papal spies and tax-gatherers; while his legates and nun- 
cios, armed with plenipotentiary powers, held their courts 
over the heads of both king and bishops, and decided mo- 
mentous ecclesiastical questions, vitally affecting the in- 
terests of the State, by the simple authority of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. 
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By these varioas methods, the PoDtiff drew yearly from 
England five times the amount of the whole royal reye- 
Due ;* and this was the smallest injury sustained by the 
enslaTed country from the unnatural connection. 

* So lUtad in the petUko of the " Good ParliAment," 1376. Vaughan. 



CHAPTER III. 



OOUNTERrlNFLUENOES 5 THEIR INEPnCIBNCY. 

If now we enquire for any oonnter-infiuenoes at work 
in England in the fourteenth century, we shall find, at 
several points, a decided hostility to the encroachments of 
the Papacy. Edward III. was too spirited and ambitious 
a monarch to look on patiently, while so large and influen- 
tial a body of his nominal subjects disowned his authority, 
and the Pope of Rome exercised more power in his realm, 
and drew from it far more money than himself. But his 
quarrel was not with the religion of the Papacy. He was 
jealous^ as well he might be, of the political power and 
. the wealth of the clergy. It chafed him sorely to see 
papal legates and pro visors running through his kingdom, 
draining it of money, interfering with his own govern- 
ment, and acting as spies to his enemies.* But there is 
little indication of any enlightened, generous concern for 
the moral condition of his people, or even for their tempo- 

* During his reign the Papal court was fixed at Avigmm, in France, and 
seven sucoeesiTe PontifEs were Frenchmen. 
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r&l wel&re. He was always ready to grind them down to 
the last point of endurance, sparing neither their property 
nor their bloody in furtherance of his own ambitious and 
selfish projects. His efforts had for their object no real 
reformation within the church, nor would a living, spiritual 
Christianity have been welcomed by him more cordially 
than by the Pope himself His resistance was, moreover, 
too fitful and capricious to effect a permanent change even 
in the outward relations of England to the Papacy, being 
ever the first man to violate his own laws when tempted 
by some present advantage. Thus the odious system of 
papal provisions,* against which such spirited laws were 
enacted by his authority, remained nevertheless in full 
practical force, because the king himself would still appeal 
to the Pope whenever he could not otherwise secure the 
appointment of his favorite candidate. 

The same was true of the Secular Barons; though, having 
less to gain from the Papacy, these were, in general, more 
consistent in their opposition to its encroachments. There 
is frequently something very imposing, in the tone and 
bearing with which these martial nobles meet the preten- 
sions both of the sovereign pontiff, and of their own des- 
potic monarchs. Seen through the magnifying haze of 
time, they rise before us as ihe representatives, in an age 
of lawless tyranny, of the great principles of human free- 
dom. A closer view greatly diminishes our admiration. 
No king was ever more ready than they to defer to the 
Pope as the vicegerent of God, when it suited their own 
purposes. No king ever ruled bis subjects with a more 

♦ Revorfionary grants by the Pope to benefices not yet vacant, without 
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iron band, than did these liberty-loving nobles their depen- 
dents and vassals. Magna Charta itself was the fruit of a 
coalition ) formed under the sanction of Innocent III., be- 
tween the nobles and the clergy, for the twofold purpose of 
protecting themselves against the despotism of King John, 
and of chastising his attempt to throw off the Papal yoke.* 
Small would have been the gain to liberty, had not other 
influences come in to extend its provisions somewhat beyond 
the interests of these ** upper classes. '' Happily, John 
was not yet brought so low, but that he eould claim the 
insertion of certain articles as distasteful to the Barons ai 
theirs were to him. Happily, they were not so strong, but 
that the rich though despised tradesmen of London could 
demand certain provisions for their class as the price of 
their aid. Even then, it brought to the great body of the 
people no hope of freedom or improvement. The laboring 
classes, i. e. the majority of the English people, are but 
twice mentioned in this famous instrument, and then it is, 
as Henry remarks, *' for the benefit of their masters."! 
Even then Magna Charta, interpreted by the circumstances 
of the times, was a guarantee for the perpetual domination 
of the Komish clergy in England. In the nobles of the 
fourteenth century, we discover no essential advancement in 
moral character or breadth of views, beyond those of a 
hundred years before. Their remonstrances against Papal 
oppression take no higher or bolder tone, nor would they 

♦ See an odmirablo analysis of the Great Charter in Henry's History, 
vol. vi. p. 65. 

t The 4th article provides against " the waste of men and goods " on the 
estates of minors to the detriment of the heir when he Ehall come of age ; 
the 6th secures to a " villain" his implements of husbandry against seizure 
as payment of fines, — a practice very inconvenient to those who lived by 
hifl labor. 



ftsTOttdb WBJ gMttter tgon in Urn Uslorjr of Sb^Ui 
fraedoiB, bid tlitj not been iwmHwBatftly fiiUowad bj tbe 
hbon of ft gmuiD6 AoronBttr. 

If W6 tarn to tho Uniraiititii tho ■Mved ■ohoob of thoM 
tmwii in tho hopo of inding ioae diiwnings of a botter 
itijf tko IHM jy«|ipomtBMnt neoti w Imml True, thoj 
voio nuAod Igr A ■trong fedii^ of Btlkmalityy nd an ao^ 
jiolon^y of thit pqiol inftMnoe whidb WM oiirted to iDJ«> 
liondytothointflffoitiof ibonfttiToelorgj. Tbarmombeni 
lotod tko Vrino w tho omuMiiao irf the Popo^ and tlieir own 
oUcf fifiLk Bvt for libwal idoaa, aoimd loarning, or de- 
votod piflty, the aoadomie haUs of thia period are aearohed 
in TOD. It wonld intod be atrangOi if the nnraeriea of 
the deigj ahonld haifo inrpaased in these reepeets the de- 
manda of the ehnrdu The speediest road, both to wealth 
and derioal prefermeDt, was then found in the praotice of 
the dnl, and espedally the oanon law ; * and aooordinglj, 
many yonng eandidates for the ministry spent their entire 
term of UniTorsity stndy, in fitting themselres to become, 
in a sense not altogether eyangelioal, '' fishers of men."-^ 
The profession of medicine being also very lucrative, and 
almost monopolised by ehnrchmen, large numbers of the 
yonng clergy became deeply skilled in the mystery of heal- 
ing as then understood — ^for instance, curing small-pox 
without scars, by wrapping the patient ia "red scarlet 
doth ;" or stopping epileptic fits, by saying mass over the 
patient and causing his parents to fast. For those of a 
speculative turn, there was the scholastic philosophy with 
its abstruse discussions of entities and non-entities, sub- 
stances and accidents, substantial forms and occult quali- 
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ties. The Universities oould boast their subtle, suhUme 
profound^ angelic, and seraphic doctors of theology, who 
could discuss through endless folios the questions : " Does 
the glorified body of Christ stand or sit in Heaven ? Is the 
body of Christ, which is eaten in the sacrament, dreeaedor 
undressed ? Were the clothes in which Christ appeared to 
his disciples after his resurrection, real or only apparent f 
Was Christ the same between his death and resurreotioiif 
as before his death and after his resurrection ?" Subjects 
even more frivolous and absurd engaged the attention of 
the sharpest intellects of the timeSi Thus, the question : 
'' Whether a hog, taken to market with a rope tied round 
its neck which is held at the other end by a man, is oairied 
by the rope or by the man ?" was gravely argued by the 
logicians, and declared insoluble, the reasons on both sides 
being perfectly balanced. But their disquisitions were not 
all so innocent. The obscene and blasphemous charac- 
ter of some of their speculations proves too clearly, that 
the foulest moral impurity is quite compatible with childish 
folly. 

Such had been the general character of these '* theologi- 
cal seminaries," ever since the Bible had been cast aside in 
the spiritual instruction of the people. The decline of all 
liberal and comprehensive culture had kept pace with the 
decline of the study of the Holy Scriptures. The great 
Roger Bacon declared, in the preceding century, that among 
the scholars of his time, there were but three or four who 
had any knowledge of Greek or Hebrew. There was, how- 
ever, then to be found occasionally in the Universities a 
BMe doctor^ (so called in contempt of tfle antiquated and 
unprofitable direction of his studies,) though it was diffi- 
cult for a teacher so far behind the age to obtain the use 



of the Latin Vulgate was scarcely to Ijo found at tlic 
ersitics. In 13.")3, three or four vouiilc Irish ]'riosts 

over to Ku^flaiid to study diviuity ; but wrre obli'^'d 
turn home '^ because not a copy of the Bible was to 
and at Oxford." The morals of those schools, fre- 
bed yearly by many thousands of English youths, were 

whit superior to their learning. Frequent allusions 
\ in the recorda of the time, to the fearful preval- 
of the most debasing yioes, among both teachers and 
ots. 

glancing along the coarse of English history, from 
lonqaest to the middle of the fourteenth century, one 
trikes the attentive reader with peculiar force. During 
irhole period, we do not perceive the development in 
ift of society, of a single radically new idea. Several 

great men had sat on the English throne ; the Eng- 
Ohnrch had given birth to scholars, theologians, and 
imen of no mean rank. Nor was it destitute of yet 
rr names, shining with the lustre of personal piety and 
for religion, amidst the thick moral darkness. But 
an drift with the powerful current, which set in with 
lam I. and his Anglo-Norman church* Their attempts 
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been eurpassed. But if we look at the actnol coiiJitioa 
of the people in tiie fourt«cDth century, ve see little that 
deserves the nome of progress, Violeooe and bribery 
every where overawed or corrupted justice. " There was . 
not," we are told, " so mnoh &s one of the king's ministers 
and judges who did not receive bribes, and very few who 
did not estort them."' Perjury was a vice so univorBsl, 
that the words of Scripture might have found an almost 
literal application to the English people, from the king U> 
the serf — "All men are liars." Life and property were 
kept in perpetual insecurity, by the numerous and ferocious 
bauds of robbers which roamed over the country, under 
the protection of powerful baroos, who sheltered them in 
their castles, and shared with them their booty. English- 
men and Englishwomen were still sold tike cattle at the 
great fairs. Grossness of uauners eharactcrized all ranks, 
and exhibited itself in the most revolting forms of Uocn- 
tiousness among the leading classes. " Like priest, lika 
people," was never more fully verified than in this portion 
of English history. f 

The recognition of the right of burgher representation, 
in the establishment of the House of Commons, has been 
appstJed to, u the begioiung of the £D^uid tiut now u. 
Bat what wag this, in reality, bat a mere eztenabn of tha 
old idea that " might makes right," the recognition of a 
aewpotency, in addition to thatof the stronger arm, vis.: tbo 
potency of fbopertt ? A great and glorious advanae it 

•Hear; Vol. Tiii, 384. 
fThii piotQie mijieem toixUrk for truth ; but tba iei4ei will Bad it 
hU J bonu ant bj th« hiiloriai of (ha time. Em, portionlvlj, Hanrj'f HIi- 
torjjjDli. T, Ti,Tii>, uuj I. The ehonj Tirtntsof ctiiTiIi?, tha partnitnn 
tt whiob, bj Doreliita ud poeU, bu muta tiua fmiiod ta dear to Iha ttnej, 
an b7 no meitu iunaulitant wiUi tba vioat hera dapioted. 
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indeed me, oter the nign of brale finroe I Bat it did not 
■pring from the root irf true liberty. The idee of mak, 
with his inbon, inalieneble ri^te— HMnr the oharaeteriitio 
idee of the An^Sexon reee — had nerer then dawned on 
the Bni^iih mind. When, in 1381, a hundred thonnnd 
Bngliah laborem eame np to London, with the homble re- 
qneet that tfaej might beoome men, they met in no olaes 
with len eympathy than among the free eommoners.— 
When Biohard IL annoaneed to parHament, at its next 
session, that he had reroked the charters of freedom with 
which he had deluded his poor suljegts, the House of 
Commons expressed its cordial approbation of the cruel 
frand, and declared that they would nerer gire their assent 
to the abolition of aerfilom, '^ though it were to save them- 
edtee frtmi all perishing in a day." It was the Hoase of 
Commons too, who petitioned at a still later period, that 
serfii might not be permitted to send their children to 
school — ^* and this for the honor and glory of all the free- 
men of the realm 1" And the majority of Englishmen, be 
it remembered, were then serfs, or in a state of civil disa- 
bility scarcely above that of absolute slaves of the soil. 

Allowing, then, the utmost that can reasonably be 
claimed for the progress of freedom, there was as yet no 
sign presaging England's glorious future; nothing to 
which we can look back end say : Here was the earnest of 
her great destiny ! In the nature of the case, there could 
not be. Of dvil liberty in its true and noblest sense — 
that which embraces in its protecting arms the whole 
people, and allows fall scope to the development of the 
individual as a moral and social being— of this the world 
has seen no example, where a State religion holds the con- 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE BIBLE-APOSTLE. 

Such was the gloomy and almost hopeless scene present- 
ed by England, when there appeared on the stage a teacher 
of religion, whose whole life and oninions had their source 
in the teachings of the Bible. 

How Wicklifie had come into possession of the Bible, at 
a time when it was an unknown book to the great body of 
the clergy as well as laity, and was wholly ignored in *^ the 
course of theological study " at Oxford, history does not 
inform us. His first discovery of the treasure might re* 
veal a religious experience no less affecting, a providential 
guidance no less striking, than in the case of Luther. 
Perchance the earnest student, urged by an inward want 
which found little satisfaction in the dry and frivolous dis- 
cussions of the lecture-room, was rummaging those old 
chests in the crypt of St. Mary's,* when the beautifully 
written and illuminated Biblia Sacra caught his eye. 

* At thia time Um library of Oxford wu kept in « few ohasts under St 
Mmtj*b Church. 
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With the first glance at the strange words of life and tmth, 
how woold the monkish legends and the musty disquisi- 
tions of the sententiariesbe forgotten ; and hour after hour 
glide away unnoted amid those dim old vaults, while the 
enchained reader bent, torch in hand, over the page of 
inspiration ! This indeed is but fancy. But it is no mere 
fancy that Wickliffe found a Bible ; and that he pored over 
it so long and earnestly, and with such fervent prayer to 
God, that it became to him the source of a new spiritual 
existence, and the guiding star of his destiny. 

Those beautiful words uttered in one of his sermons at 
Lutterworth, might fitly serve as the motto of his whole 
subsequent career : ** Oh Christ ! thy law is hidden in the 
sepulchre ; when wilt thou send thy angel to remove the 
stone, and show thy truth unto thy flock !^' 

It is not within the scope of this sketch, to portray in 
detail Wickliffe's successive labors as a Reformer. These 
'will only be briefly mentioned, as indicating the path by 
which he was conducted to his last and crowning work ; 
that work, without which all his previous efi'orts would 
have proved like inscriptions on the sand, — the restoea- 

TION OF THE BiBLE TO THE COMMON PEOPLE. 

OPPOSES THE MENDICANTS. 

His first conflict was with the Friars, about the year 
1360; who, having succeeded by the help of the Pope in 
thrusting themselves into important ofliecs in the Univer- 
sity, were exerting a most baneful influence on its students, 
inducing great numbers of them to take the vows of their 
Order. He had also had ample opportunities of observ- 

incr fh^ir JiVinminnhlp lirAfl flTifl tlift arts bv which thftV 
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(ley had msDy times before provoked his stern rebuke, — 
Bnt the long-felt indtgaation now kiodlos into the Refomi- 
er'i Kcal. Ho foela in himself the aummoaB to oome forth 
•nd do battle for the truth. 

It is intercstLDg to note the stBod-poIot of Wickliffc in 
thu, the initiatiro step of his career as a reformer. We 
hure indeed nothii)g from his pen which can be assigtied to 
bhs exact dato of this coutroveray ; but his writings, OB 
the same subject, which hare been preserved, snSciently 
mdioate his position. Grosteto, Armichanus, and other 
gmt and good men of the English Church, had severelj 
sansDrcd the itnmoratities of the Friars, Wiokliffo depicta 
their atrocioaa practices with a still more fearless baud. — 
Bnt he goes much farther than this. lie strikes at the 
root of the evil. Id his view, their system, from the foun- 
dation upwards, is a lie ; their very existence, high treason 
to Him who has revealed in the Scriptures the most per- 
fect law of faith and life. The Friars had put forth th« 
bold claim, that their religion took precedence, in diguitj 
■nd iDcrit, of the religion of Christ. According to them, 
there had hccn three dispensations ; the first, contained in 
the Old Tcstameut, proceeding from the Father ; the 
■eoond, that of the New, prooeedbg from the Son ; knd 
finally, " the everlasting gospel," proclaimed by the angel 
in the Apocalypse, (who was no other than St. Franois, the 
founder of their Order,) and was, of course, to supersedo 
every other. 

The reasoning, by which Wickliffe meets this assump- 
tion, shows how firmly he had anchored himself on the re- 
vealed word. The religion of Christ, he argnes, must be 
most perfect, inasmuch as its founder is most perfect To 
ohargQ him with sot tcouhing the best religion, is to charge 
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him with want, either of the highest wisdom or the highest 
loTa It is also most perfbet in its role of life, being 
purely divine, without mixture of human error. It is most 
perfect in the example which it furnishes, since Christ and 
his apostles '' be chief knights thereof." It is most per- 
fect in the freedom of its service, as it *^ standeth in all love 
and freedom of heart, bidding nothing but what is reason- 
able and profitable, and Christ himself declares : ' My 
yoke is easy and my burden is light' " But the friars pre- 
tended, that their works of merit far exceeded the de- 
mands of Christ '* Can any man," asks Wickli£fe, '* more 
than fulfill that first and great command, to love Qrod with 
all the heart, all the mind and all the strength, and his 
neighbor as himself?" Then cannot any man exceed the 
demands of Christ's religion. He therefore who pretends 
to amend Christ^s religion, in fact denies it, and is an apos- 
tate from the faith. But the point of most significance, 
for its reference to bis future career, is found in his con- 
trast between the Friar's religion and that of Christ, in re- 
spect to the sanction under which they respectively claim 
belief. " Christ's religion," he says, " is most true, be- 
cause confirmed of God and not of sinful men ; and because 
by it the Pope and every other man must be confirmed, or 
else he shall be damned ; while the new Orders, being con- 
firmed only by the Pope, may turn out to have been con- 
firmed by a devil." 

Thus, in this first attack on the errors of the age, Wick- 
liffe struck the key-note of all his future labors. 

SUMMONED TO PARLIAMENT. 
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the favorable attention of those who were jealous of the 
political power of the Pope and clergy. In 1365 he was 
present at the Parliament, to which Edward III. sabmitted 
the demand of Urban Y. for the renewal of King John's 
tribute ;* and, from the oircomstances, there can be no 
doubt that he had been invited to London to aid the resiai- 
ing party by his counsels. That he was one of its acknow- 
ledged leaders, is seen in the fact, that soon after Parlia- 
ment's indignant repudiation of the papal claim, he was 
challenged by name, in a violent anonymous tract on the 
subject ; and that he responded to the call, as one whose 
right and duty it was to speak in the case. From his reply, 
we learn the considerations which had influenced the deci- 
sion of Parliament; and from their general correspondence 
to his own views, expressed elsewhere, it can hardly be 
doubted that they were, for the most part, fiurst borrowed 
from his own mind. Here, also, we observe the same 
reference to the teachings and authority of the Scriptures. 
The PopCf he argues, cannot claim, as the representative 
of Christ, anything beyond what Christ claimed for him- 
self. But Christ's office was purely spiritual ; he refused 
all secular dominion ; nay, so far was he ft'om exercising 
temporal lordship, that he subsisted on charity, and had not 
where to lay his head. He concludes, therefore, that Eng- 
land owes no civil allegiance to the Pope, and may pro- 
perly repel his aggressions upon her temporal sovereignty. 
On the same general ground he maintained also, that the 
secular possessions of the clergy are held on the same 

* Urban required, not only the thousand marks yearly, as promiised by 
John, but the payment of all arrearages, principal and interest, for the pre- 
vious thirty years ; in default of which, the king was cited to apjx)ar before 
the pontiff, and answer for his conduct as to his feudal lord. 
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tenure with that of the other Bubjects of the realm, and 
are liable to control, or if abased, to forfeiture bj the 
leoalar powers which first bestowed them ; and in all civil 
cases, the persons of ecclesiastics should, as in the case of 
the laity, be subject to the civil courts. In this, he struck 
at that grand prerogative of the clergy, for which Lan- 
frano, Anselm, Becket, and a long line of popish heroes 
had waged deadly warfare with their sovereigns. 

In 1371, we find his name connected with a parliamen- 
tary movement for an additional reform in respect to the 
clergy, via. : their exclusion from secular offices. Their 
monopoly of all places of honor and profit in the State, 
joined to their ecclesiastical power, had given them a most 
dangerous preponderance in the government; and yet, 
strange to say, Wickliffe seems to have been the first who 
questioned their perfect right to it. He indeed opposed 
this admixture of the spiritual and temporal on purely re- 
ligious grounds. Such a coalition was, in his view, incom- 
patible with the New Testament conception of the sanc- 
tity and high responsibility of the sacred office. " He that 
warreth, entangleth not himself with this life,'' was his 
favorite axiom on that subject. He complains that " pre- 
lates and great religious possessioners, are so occupied in 
heart about worldly lordships and pleas of business, that 
no habit of devotion, of praying, of though tfulness on 
heavenly things, on the sins of their own hearts or those of 
other men, may be preserved; neither are they found 
studying and preaching the Gospel, nor visiting and com- 
forting of poor men." These are the reasons for which he 
concludes, that " neither prelates nor doctors, priests nor 
deacons, should hold secular offices." But the doctrine 
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eagerly caught up by the laitj for its political application, 
and was made the subject of one of the most important 
memorials submitted to Parliament during this eventful 
reign. 

PROFESSOR AT OXFORD. 

The following year, he received his degree of Doctor in 
Theology, and commenced a course of divinity lectures at 
Oxford. The strong impression immediately created in 
the University, is not surprising. By the testimony of 
Knyghton, a man well qualified to judge in such matters, 
and withal a bitter opponent of Wickliffe's doctrines, he 
was " as a theologian, the most eminent of his time; in 
philosophy, second to none ; as a schoolman, incompara- 
ble." And again : *' No man excelled him in the strength 
and number of his arguments ; and he excelled all men in 
the irresistible power of his eloquence." Walden, another 
of his inveterate enemies, confessed in a letter to Pope 
Martin Y., ^' that he had often stood amazed beyond 
measure, at the excellence of his learning, the boldness of 
his assertions, the exactness of his authorities, and the 
strength of his arguments." But his mastery of scholas- 
tic lore was not the secret of his power. It was the living 
influence of a spirit, which, having drunk deeply at the foun. 
tain of Eternal Truth, yearned to lead others thither also. 
Casting aside the absurd speculations and sophistries which 
they had been wont to hear from the Professor's chair, he 
reasoned with his pupils on such themes as the beiDg, na- 
ture, and attributes of God ; the immortality of the soul, 
its faculties and affections ; the essential nature of sin and 
of holiness. Nor did he content himself with abstract 
trutL In the lecture-room, he was still the practical re- 
former. Thus from the consideration of the nature of sin. 
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ha prooeedfl to the oonolusioD, that the distinotion between 
mortal and Fenial sin, " about which the prelates babble 
so much," is a mere priestly contrivance for making gain ; 
that the doctrine of priestly absolution and indulgence is 
an impious invasion of the prerogatives of God, who is 
aloqe able to forgive sin. The great churchmen who were 
60 free with their dispensations, were, in his bold language, 
'^ blasphemers of the wisdom of Ood, pretending in their 
avarice and folly, to understand what they know not ; sen- 
sual simonists, who chatter on the subject of grace as if it 
were something to be bought and sold like an ox or an ass." 
Saint-worship had at this time almost supplanted the wor- 
ship of Ood, and had substituted, for the one Mediator, a 
countless army of intercessors in the Saints of the Bomish 
Calendar.* The following extract shows how Wiokliffe, 
even thus early in his public career, had risen above the 
fiuperstitions of his age : ^^ Whoever entreats a saint, should 
direct his prayer to Christ as God, not to the special 

* A striking exemplification of this tendency is seen in the case of Thomas 
Becket, that bolrl, bad man, who had been canonized by the Komish Church 
as a martyr, and thcroaflor reigned for centuries as the chief English Saint. 
His shrine in Canterbury Cathedral was enriched with offerings of astonish- 
ing magnificence and value, and every fifty years a jubilee in his honor 
drew together an innumerable company of pilgrims. At the fifth Jubilee, 
in 1420, the ccuioourse is said to have amounted to 100,000 persons. " The 
devotion towards him had quite effaced in that place the adoration of the 
Deit/: nay, even that of the Virgin. At God's altar, for instance, there 
«rcro offered in one year three pounds, two shillings and sixpence ; at the 
Virgin's, sixty-three pounds, five shillings and 8ix{)cnce ; at St Thomas', 
«ight hundred and thirty-two pounds, twelve shillings and threepence. But 
the next year the disproportion was still greater ; there was not a penny 
offered at God's altar; the Virgin's gained only four pounds, one shilling 
and cightpcnce ; but St. Thomas hod got for his share nine hundred and 

#tAv-rrrtiip nrtimda aiv ■killinfra «nH fKivtoTkaiK^n " TTnma'a I4!ncr1an<1 nncAsui 
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Saint, but to Christ. Nor doth the celebration or festiyal 
of a saint avail anything, except in so far as it may tend 
to magnify Christ, inciting us to honor him, and increasing 
our love to him. If there be any celebration in honor of 
the saints, which b not kept within these limits, it is to 
be ascribed, without doubt, to cupidity, or some other evil 
motive. Hence, not a few think it would be well for tho 
Church, if all festivals of that nature were abolished, and 
those only retained which have respect immediately to 
Christ. For then, they say, the memory of Christ would 
be kept more freshly in the mind, and the devotions of tho 
common people would not be unduly distributed among 

tho members of Christ For the Scriptures assure us 

that Christ is the Mediator between God and man.'* Free- 
dom of religious opinion, and the right of private judgment, 
are dbtinctly vindicated in these lectures. '* Christ," 
says he, *^ wished his law to be observed willingly, freely, 
that in such obedience men might find happiness. Hence 
he appointed no civil punishment to be inflicted on trans- 
gressors of his commandmetUSy but left them to a punish- 
ment more severe, that would come after the day of judg- 
ment." — Human tradition he set aside as of no account in 
matters of religion. " If there be any truth," he says, " it 
is in the Scripture ; and there is no truth to be found in 
the schools, that may not be found in more excellence in 
the Bible." 

Even those who were attached to the person and opiuioDS 
of Wickliffe, were alarmed at his boldness. They begged 
him to remember, when thus exposing himself to the wrath 
of tho great " satraps of the church," that his appeal to 
the Scriptures for the truth of his views would be of little 
avail, in a time when the Scriptures themselves were of no 
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authority. " Withoat doubt," he replied, " what you sa 
is true. The chief cause of the existing state of things i 
our want of faith in the Holy Scriptures. We do not sic 
oerely beliere in the Lord Jesus Christ, or we should 
abide by the authority of his word, especially of the ETao 
gelists, as of infinitely greater weight than every othei 
It is the will of the Holy Spirit, that the books of the Oh 
and New Law should be read and studied, as the one sui 
ficient source of instruction ; and that men should not b 
taken up with other books, which, true as they may bo, an< 
even oontaining Scripture truth, are not to be confided ii 
without caution and limitation. Hence Augustine oftei 
enjoins it on his readers, not to place any faith in his won 
or writings, except so far as they have their foundation ii 
Scripture. Of course we should judge thus of the writ 
ings of other holy doctors; much more of the writ 
ings of the Roman Church and her doctors, in thes< 
later times. If we follow this rule, the Scriptures wil 
be held in becoming reverence. The papal bulls wil 
be superseded, as they ought to be. The veneration oi 
men for the laws of the papacy, as well as for the opinion; 
of our modern doctors, which, since the loosing of Satan 
they have been bo free to promulgate, will be rcstraine( 
within due limits. What concern have the faithful wit] 
writings of this sort, except as they are honestly deducc( 
from the fountain of Scripture ? By such a course, w 
can not only reduce the mandates of popes and prelates t< 
their proper place, but the errors of these new religion 
might be corrected, and the worship of Christ well purific< 
and exalted.'^ 

Such were the doctrines — and what other than thes 
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Wickliffe, two centuries before Lather, taught openly in 
the halls of Oxford. Here he strove to raise up, from the 
flower of the rising clergy, a corps of devoted spirits who 
should be prepared, in the conflict which he foresaw as in- 
evitable, to do battle for the truth. The high moral en- 
thusiasm which inspired words like the followingi must 
have been like an enkindling flame to their young hearts : 
'' All christians," thus he addresses them, '' should be the 
soldiers of Christ But it is plain that many are charge- 
able with great neglect of this duty ; being prevented bj 
fear of the loss of temporal goods and worldly friendshipSi 
and apprehensive about life and fortune, from fiuthfuUy 
setting forth the cause of Gk)d, from standing manfully in 
its defence, and if need be, from suffering death in its bo- 
hall From the like source comes that subterfoge of Satan, 
argued by some of our modem hypocrites, that it cannot 
be a duty now, as in the primitive church, to suffer mar- 
tyrdom, since in^our time the great majority of men being 
believers, there are none to persecute Christ to the death 
in his members. But this b, without doubt, a device of 
Satan to shield sin. For the believer, in maintaining the 
law of Christ, should be prepared, as his soldier, to endure 
all things at the hands of the satraps of this world ; de- 
claring boldly to Pope and Cardinals, to Bishops and Pre- 
lates, how unjustly, according to the teaching of the Gos- 
pel, they serve God in their offices, subjecting those com- 
mitted to their care to great injury and peril, such as 
must bring on them speedy destruction. All this applies, 
indeed, to temporal lords, but not in so great a degree as 
to the clergy ; for as the abomination of desolation begins 
with a perverted clergy, so the consolation begins with a 
ponycrtcd clergy. Hence we Christians need not visit 
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bdialf ; wm lisve onlj to deolare with oonstanoj the word 
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WiddUb did not think it fofioient to low the good leed 
ttBumg the eleqgf alone. While engeged in hia dntiee as 
Pirofeiaor, he preaehed on the Sabbath to promiaoooiui 
•nditoriaBy in the mother topg«e, the same great tnitha 
whkah he tai^^t to hia atodents during the week ; and in 
the interrala of aeademio dntj, he gare himaelf to the work 
nUdi he hired above all others — that of Ohriatian preacher 
and paator, in the reetory of Fyllingham. More than 
three handred of hia paitoral aermona, more or kea com- 
plete, remain aa witneasea of hia leal and fidelity aa a reU- 
giona teacher of the common people, and not leaa of the 
e?angelical purity of hia dootrinea. 

Thiia passed two laborious, but peaceful, years of Wick- 
lifie's life. In &vor with the court, for the stand which he 
had taken against the Pope, and with the university, for 
his seal against the friars; honored for his genius, his 
learning, and his virtuous life, he was at this time re- 
garded as the chief light and ornament of Oxford. Thus, 
in the providence of God, time was afforded for his princi- 
ples to become known and to take root in many minds. — 
We now turn a new leaf in his history. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE POPE AND BISHOPS IN THE FIELD. 

In 1372, a royal oommission had heea sent to Arignon, 
to remonstrate with the Pope against the sale of English 
benefices, which was still prosecuted on the largest scale. 
When the embassy returned without having accomplished 
any thing, and Parliament resolved to repeat the attempt 
more vigorously, Wickliffe was summoned by royal authority 
firom Oxford, to join the new commission. That he should 
have been selected for such a purpose, is a striking proof 
of the weight attached to his opinions and personal char- 
acter. But this second effort resulted no better than the 
first. After two years spent in wearisome and fruitless 
negotiations, Wickliffe returned to England, thoroughly 
disgusted with the duplicity and corruption of the Papal 
court,* and fully convinced that no reformation was to be 

* Wickliffe and his associates were not allowed to proceed to Avignon, but 
were met by the papal commissioners at Bruges. In the following letter of 
Petrarch, written from Avignon while it was the seat of the papal coart, we 
may find a soflicient reason, why the sturdy assailant of the vicos of the 
clergy should not have been allowed a nearer approach to his Hnlinosfl — 
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hoped for from this quarter ; that if England wished to 
save her civil and religious liberties from swift and utter 
destruction, she must look for rescue elsewhere than to 
the Head of the Church. His bold exposures and appeals 
were, without doubt, the moving spring of those energetic 
measures of reform in tbe House of Commons, which fol- 
lowed his return from Bruges. 

But they bad other results. A fbw montbs after bis 
return, (early in February, 1377,) the ecclesiastical par- 
liament held its session in London ; and one of its first mat- 
ters of business was to receive accusations against John 
Wickliffe, " as a person holding and promulgfiting many 
erroneous and beretical opinions.'' The nineteenth of the 
same month was fixed on for his trial, and a summons 
dispatched to Oxford requiring his presence at the time 
and place appointed. To us, who look back upon this 
movement through the subsequent developments of his- 
tory, it seems an event of no little interest and importance. 
It was the first war-cry of tbe enemy ; tlie signal for that 
battle, which was to bathe the soil of England with the 
blood of her noblest sons and daughters, and was never to 
cease, till the Bible and its principles should become tri- 
umphant over the hosts of darkuoss and error. 

" You imagine," sayj* ho, " that tho city of Avignon is the same now as when 
you rc/ifleJ in it. No ! it is quite different. True, it wjia then tho worst 
an'l vil«st place on earth ; hut it is now a terrei»trial hell, a residence of 
fir.nds and dcrils, a reoepttiolo of all that \a luoat wickud and abominable. 
What I toll you i.s not from hearsay, but from my own knowlodj^e and ex- 
perience. In thia city there is no piety, no reverence or tear of (.lod, no 
faith or charity, nothing that is holy, just, or^uitable, or humane. Why 
phould I fifieak of truth, when not only tho houi^e.-*, paliice.'i, court?, churched, 
and the thronoti of Poixa and Cardinals, but tho very earth and air, :?eem to 
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Wickliffe did not shrink from the conflict, which he 
most ha?e long foreseen. He immediately came down to 
London, prepared to meet the charges of his enemies with 
the weapons of Scripture tmtL Bat it was well under- 
stood, that these were of little account in the '' holy convo- 
cation'' before which he was to answer ; and two of hb 
powerful court friends — John, Duke of Lancaster, fourth 
son of Edward IIL, and Percy, Earl Marshal of England^ 
determined to accompany him, and see that he had hit 
play. When we remember the unlimited power of this 
high court in matters of religion, the unscrupulous char- 
acter of its members, and that Wickliffe had assailed them in 
interests vital to their very existence, this will not seem 
an unnecessary or injudicious kindness. 

The nineteenth of February came. At an early hour, 
the immense interior of old St Paul's was densely filled 
with prelates, priests and citizens^ while a noisy, heaving, 
struggling crowd blackened the surrounding area. Court- 
ney, Bishop of London, seated on the magnificent episcopal 
throne, and surrounded by robed and mitred dignitaries, 
smiled in conscious power and anticipated triumph. Would 
Wickliffe venture to appear ? Or would he flee, and hide 
himself from the vengeance he had provoked ? In either 
case^ he was a doomed man. What then must have been 
the prelate's surprise and rage, when the opening crowd 
disclosed the apostolic figure of Wickliffe, robed in his 
simple college gown, and leaning on his peaceful white 
staff, between the martial forms of Lancaster and Percy ! 
Forgetting all prudence and propriety, he started angrily 
from his seat, and addressed the two noblemen in a tone 
of insolent rebuke, such as peers and soldiers are not wont 
to endure patiently. Their reply was in a spirit no less 



Iiiwghty; and IIm fltfroe ooUoqiij «iid«d m a tumult iHiieh 
braks up tba BMttingi aad the innoont ftf^tgiwi of tba 
uptont ipdMj withdrav, without hmiig been Mkad a 
quflstioni or uttond s word* 

But Immnmim mn not to bo thuo bofflod. They now 
detatBiaod to UToet their, proeeeJingi widi an authoritjr 
to wldeh all must bow, tul : that of the Pope himaeUl — 
Hia Holineii give ready ear to their appUeation. In the 
June fbUowiDg the abortive^meeting at St Panl'ii no leiM 
than tfo bulla were aent ftom ATignon to Bnglandi all 
having tar their olgoct the apprehenaion of Wiokliflfo, and 
hia delivery to the eedeabatioal power. One waa ad^ 
dreaied to the King, three to the Arehbiihop of Oanter- 
buiy and the Biahup of London, and one to the Uniyeraity 
of Oxford. The purport of all was the same. The Head 
of the Church deplores the defection of England from the 
true way, made known to him by persons of credit, so 
that she who was once the defender of the faith has be- 
eome the nurse of heresy. This sad change is ascribed 
chiefly to '< the labors of John Wickliffe, Master in Di« 
Tinity, more properly Master in Error, who had pro- 
ceeded to a degree of madness so detestable, as not to 
fear to assert, dogmatize, and publicly teach opinions the 
most false and erroneous, contrary to the faith, and 
tending to the entire subversion of the church.'' It is en- 
joined, therefore, that if, on enquiry, these charges prove 
to be well founded, said Wickliffe be committed to prison, 
and kept in sure custody till he shall have answered 
to the accusation, and judgment be received thereon 
from the Iloly See. The Bishops are exhorted to use all 
diliirence to iraard the Kincr. the Prince of Wales, the no- 
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pestilent errors. The King is called on to sustain the 
authority of the clergy, in doing their duty in the execu- 
tion of these bulls. The University is summoned, by virtue 
of the obedience due to the apostolic letters, and on pain 
of losing all graces, indulgenoes, and privil^es granted 
to it by the Holy See, to deliver up the person of John 
Wickliffe, and of all others embracini; his errors, into the 
custody of the prelates commissioned by the Pontiff for 
that purpose. 

Thus terrible to the kingdom of darkness, is a man who 
gives fearless utterance to the truth ! 

The death of Edward 'III., the same month in which 
these formidable instruments were prepared at Avignon, 
and the reestablishment of Lancaster's power on the aooes- 
sion of the youthful Kichard II., induced the prelates to 
suspend their vengeance for a "time ; so- that the existenoe 
of these bulls was known to none but themselves, until 
the following January. Meantime Wickliffe did not fiul 
to give them abundant occasion, to " nurse their wrath and 
keep it warm," against the favorable hour. The first Par- 
liament under the new king, held in October, resumed with 
great spirit the subject of papal encroachment. In the 
course of the discussion, a question came up on which 
Wickliffe^s opinion was demanded, it is said, in the name 
of the king, viz : " Whether the kingdom of England may 
lawfully, in case of necessity, detain and keep back the 
treasure of the kingdom for its own defence, that it be not 
carried away to foreign and strange nations, the Pope him- 
self demanding and requiring the same under pain of cen- 
sure and by virtue of obedience ?'' This was not a ques- 
tion of abstract right, but one of imminent practical im- 
port at the very moment — England being then at war with 
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France, and the French Pope, by yirtne of his spiritual 
office, draining her of money to famish weapons to her 
enemy. 

In his reply, Wiokliffe, as usual, goes to the root of the 
matter, by an appeal to the nature and tenure of the apos- 
tolic office, as exhibited in the New Testament. " Christ 
saith to the Apostles : ^ The kings of the nations rule over 
them, but ye shall not do so.' Here lordship and rule is 
forbidden to the Apostles, and darest thou [their successor] 
usurp the same ? If thou wilt be a lord, thou shalt lose 
thy apostleship ; or, if thou wilt be an apostle, thou shalt 
lose thy lordship ; for truly thou must depart from one of 
them. If thou wilt have both, thou shalt lose both, or be 
of that number of whom God complains : ' They have 
reigned, but not through me ; they have become princes, 
and I have not known it.' Now, if it doth suffice thee to 
rule with the Lord, thou hast thy glory. But if we will 
keep what is forbidden us, let us hear what he saith : ' Ho 
that is greatest among you, shall be made as the least ; and 
he which is highest shall be as the servant;' and for an ex- 
ample, he set a child in the midst of them. So then, this 
is the true form and institution of the Apostle's trade ; 

LORDSHir AND RULE IS FORBIDDEN; MINISTRATION AND SER- 
VICE COMMANDED." Therefore, concludes the Reformer, 
the temporal goods heretofore bestowed on the Pope were 
not his by the right aposiolical, but simply as alms, given 
at the pleasure of the donor. And as the duty of alms- 
giving is measured by the necessity of the recipient and 
the ability of the donor, it cannot be the duty of England, 
in her present impoverished condition, to bestow charity 



. 1 
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defianoe, «ven againat tlis direot oommand of the Popo. 

With fiaoh simplicity aad ease did Wicklifft^, with the New 
Testament for ilia guide, loose a knot which hud been tight- 
eniug for ccnturieB, and vaa now poszliDg the wiseat heads 
9f the age. 

But it was now hia enemies' turn to atrike a blow. Three 
montba after this, a special messenger ooDvcjed the papal 
bull, BO long concealed, to Oxford, aod delivered it in due 
Form to the Chancellor of the University. In an accom- 
panying letter, tho prelates demanded that Wickli&Q be 
sent to St. Paul's, there to make answer to the chargea 
igaiust him. TheUnivcrsityauthoritieajdispleased with this 
papal and episcopal interferonco in their aSurs, showed no 
haste to comply. Bat a eynod being assembled at Lam- 
beth in April, Wichliffe promptly obeyed a summons to be 
present. 

This time, he faced his enemies alone. A written state- 
mcat of his imputed errors and heresies being furnished 
him, he, in turn, replied to the charges in writing, improv- 
ing the occasion to give a still more full and distioot ex- 
position of his views. Exceptions have been taken to this 
doouracut Its, ia some portions, seemingly vague and eva- 
sive in its oharaoter. Bat in his perfect oleameaa in the 
statement of views most haiardous to express before rach 
an assembly, and in the manDer in whieh the paper was 
reeeived by his opponents, we have sufficient evideooe that 
all the weapons used by the Reformer on this oooasion were 
vorthy of his eharacter, and well chosen for the time and 
place. The assertion that political dominion, or oivil seoa- 
W govemmeDt, inheres in the laity, not in Peter or his 
anooessors; and that it ia lawful for the secular power to 
take away temporalities from ohurohmeo who habitaally 
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fltter eskiircA cefunre," oonld not have been mieunderetood 
lij the tribonal before whioh be wis emigned. Bui be 
took s jet bigber and bolder tone. It bad oome to be nn- 
dentood, that aU IqpabitiTe and jo^oial eompetenoy in reli- 
paoM mattera waa seated in the elergj; (hat tbeji in fiuit, 
eonatitated thb oHuncH ; while the part of the laitj waa 
abnply that of inpUdty blind aobmiaiion. In oppoaitum 
to thia, WiddiffB maintaina that eocleaiaitieej nay, e?en the 
Pope of Borne himeelf, mayi in aome oaaea, be eorreeted by 
thor anbjeetai and " for the benefit of the ebnreb, be im- 
pleaded by bodi elergy and laity." For the Pope, he ar- 
goea, being onr peooable brother and liable to ainas wellaa 
we, ia, like na, aubject to the law of brotherly reproof! 
'' When, therefore," he proceeds, " the whole college of 
eardlnals is remiss in correcting him for the necessary wel- 
£ue of the church, it is evident that the rest of the hody^ 
which, as it may chance, vfuiy chiefly be made up of the 
laity f may medicinally reprove and implead him, and re- 
dace him to lead a better life." 

What would have been the issue of this trial, it is not 
difficult to conjecture, had it not been averted as unexpect- 
ed as before at St Paulas. Deliverance came, however, in 
this case, from a very different source, and in a manner 
which testified the spread of Wiokliffe's opinions among the 
eommon people. A general alarm for bis safety prevailed 
among his friends, increased, no doubt, by the fact that the 
trial was conducted before a secret tribunal This feeling 
burst forth at last into act The populace began to stream 
from various quarters towards the place of meeting, and 

^A**a ^novA imnAH w\^r mnnxr nf fliA li«>of otfivnna /\f u m/\nA/\v\ 
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open the door of the council-room, and rushing in, loudly 
demanded Wickliffe. And when, in the midst of the tu- 
mult, Sir Lewis Clifford entered the assembly, and in the 
name of the Queen-Mother (widow of the Black Prince) 
forbade any definitive sentence by the Court, a panic fear 
seized on the bold churchmen. In the indignant words of 
one of their own historians,* they became " as a reed sha- 
ken by the wind, and grew soft as oil in their speech, to the 
manifest forfeiture of their dignity and the injury of the 
whole church. With such fear were they struck, that ono 
would have thought them as a man who hears not, or in 
whose mouth there are no reproofs.'' So &r from being 
detained ^^ in custody and sure prison/' while awaiting the 
decision of the Holy See, Wickliffe returned peaceably to 
Oxford, to lecture, preach, and write against the sins of 
Popery with more zeal and effect than ever. The expected 
sentence from Avignon never arrived. The death of Gre- 
gory XI. while the matter was still pending, and the dis- 
tractions incident on the " Schism of the Popes "t which 
followed, turned the attention of the clergy in another 
direction, and the Reformer was left for some three years 
longer, to pursue his career unmolested. 

* Walsingham. 
•f During the next fifty years, the Papal church was blessed with two aod 
Bometimes three infallible heads, who mutually accused each other &8 here- 
tics, Simonists, impostors, and every thing else that is vile and impious — 
•* not the worst proof." aa Henry quaintly remarka, " of their infallibility." 
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THB NBW-TESTAMBNT MINISTRY REVIVED. 

Not fiff firom this time, Wiokliffe started a movemeDt 
I, for its rital beariDgs on the interests of religion 
and for the perpetaity of its influence, stands second only 
to his great work of giving the Bible to the people 
. From the study of the New Testament, he had arrived 
at eertun conclusions very much at variance with the 
opinions of the time. Some of these have already been 
noted in the foregoing narrative ; but, for the sake of clear- 
ness, the principal points will here be mentioned, in con- 
nection with others. He believed — 

1 St Thai the primitive church recognized no hierarchy^ 
with its ascending ranks and orders of spiritual princes. 
"By the ordinance of Christ," says he, *^ priests and 
bishops were all one. But afterwards, the Emperor divi- 
ded them, and made bishops to be lords, and priests their 
servants." '^ I boldly assert one thing, viz. : that in the 
primitive church or in the time of Paul, two orders of the 
clergy were sufficient, that is, a priest and a deacon. Id 
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like manner, I maintun thmt in the time of PkuI, presbj- 

ter and bishop wero namra of the same office. — All other 
dogroes and orders have their origin in the prido of Cataar. 
If indc<;d tho; were neocssarj to the church, Chriet would 
not have been silent roapeoting thcin. Every Christian 
should judge of the office of the clergy from what in taught 
in Scripture, eepeciallj in the Epistles of Timothy uid 
ritus, and eboald not admit the new inventions of Caesar." 

2d. T/tcU the priest's ojke is simply thai of C/ie mints- 
istry of tlie tooni. The legislative right claimed by 
Popes, prelates and councils, and the power of eseommn- 
□ication nod absolution attributed to every member of the 
clerical order, were, in bis view, impious invasiona of tho 
prerogatives of Christ. 

3d. ThaX it is the right and duty of allpriesti, by vir- 
tue of their office, to preach the gospel; and this, without 
waiting for any special license from bishops ; nay — so strin- 
gent is the obligation — even in the face of their prohibi- 
tion. " TIte highest service to which man may attain on 
earth " — such are his nohlo words — " is to preach titc word \ 
of God. This service falls peculiarly to priosta, and 
tbercforo God more atraitly demands it of them. Hereby 
should tbey produce children to Qod, and this is the end 
for which Qod wedded the churoh. It might indeed be 
good to have a son that were lord of this world ; but better 
far to have a son in God, who, as membeT of holy ohnroh, 
shall ascend to heaven. And for this reason, Christ left 
other works, and oocnpied himself mostly in preaching, and 
thus did his apostles, and for this God loved them."^ 
" Jesus Christ, when he ascended to heaven, commanded it 
especially to all his disciples, to go and preach the gospel 
freely to all men. So also when Christ spoke last with 
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Peter, he bade him thrioe, as he loved him, to feed his 
sheep ; and this a wise shepherd would not have done, if 
he had not himself loved it well. In this stands the offioe 
of the spiritoal shepherd. And as the bishops of the tem- 
ple hindered Christ, so is he hindered now by the hinder- 
ing of this deed. Therefore Christ told them that at the 
day of doom, Sodom and Gomorrah should fare better than 
they. And thus, if our bishops preach not themselves, and 
hinder true priests from preaching, they are in the sin of 
the bishops who killed the Lord Jesus Christ." 

4th. ThcU the ministry is to be supported by the volun- 
tary contributions cf the people. As we have seen, Wickliffe 
had long maintained, that ecclesiastical endowments were op- 
posed to the spirit of the New Testament, and were one of 
the main sources of the corruption of the clergy. But he 
goes farther than this. In his view, the system of tithes 
had no better foundation. " Men wonder highly," says he 
in a treatise entitled * The Curse Expounded^ " why cu- 
rates are so severe in exacting tithes, since Christ and his 
apostles took no tithes, as men do now ; neither paid them, 
nor even spoke of them, either in the Gospel or the Epis- 
tles, which are the perfect law of freedom and grace. IJut 
Christ lived on the alms of holy women, as the Gospel tell- 
eth; and the apostles lived, sometimes by the labor of 
their hands, and sometimes took a poor livelihood and 
clothing, given of free will and devotion by the people, 
without asking or constraining." " Paul proved that 
priests, preaching truly the gospel, should live by the gos- 
pel, and said naught of tithes. Certainly, tithes were due 
to priests in the Old Law — but it is not so now, in the law 

rtT twf*%nt\ " <* T.r»i»/1 I TirVjTT oVirmlrl r»ni» Tirr»rl/iltT rtnouta PHnrffA 
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than did Ciirist and his apostles ? Would to God, th&t 
■II wise and true men would ou'^uire, niiether it ncre ddI 
better to Had good priests, \ij free alius of the people, with 
B reasonatilo aod poor Uveliliood, to teach the gospel in 
jrord and deed as did Christ and hia apostles, than thus to 
pa; tithes to a worldly prieet, ignorant and negligeat, aa 
Dien are dow compelled to do bj bulls and new ordinances 
of pricatsl"* Id couDexioo with this, he maintains that 
prdinution by a liiHhop confers no fitness for the sacred 
office ; it is merely the outward roco^znition of a fituesi 
which can como from God alone, and wlcn this is proved 
to be wanting, becomes in the nature of the case, null and 1 
void. Tbc people should themselves decide in tliis matter, 
by comparing the life of the teacbcr thus placed over them 
with the infallible standard of Scripture. * 

The revival of tbe New Testament principle, in a body 

* Id theao liowi ire find an eu; solntjon ot Iha dhrepDts, in which WUk- 
llffa haa bdSQ bnld bj writ«n or tbe Clinroh of Eagland. Ths piODI MO- i 
n8i (Church Iliatorj) Is fiUad with horror mt ths ilBfannet'a repeal an- I 
tioDB of clericul eoiolDiDCDt. ItiiDD noDiler, h« thinks, Ihnt k mui who J 
entoctaiaiHl eai-b riewt of lilhu, cbould hme haaa lafpocUii of Bbettioi j 
Wm Tjlpr Md otharincondinriwof thcHmeofRirhorfll. HiiiJlnntn- i 
tion of the ineonrenii'Dl tmuIL' of Wir^hlifTe's doctrine ii ■ ppecicncn oT 
naiDcte hardly to bt ezcellad. " He dielikod," nji ha, " kH charnh (ddoif- 
meDti, >nd wished In b&ve tha clargj redamd to k slate ot povartj. Ha 
iasiEtfl tbiU parishionars have a right t'j nifhbald (ithes fimnpiutoTS wbct m 
gniltj ot rornicRtion. Noir, it, in such cbmb, ba would hftya mHownd erarj 
iDdiTidual (o Judga for blmself, who doea Dot see what a door might be 
opeDod (o oooCusiaii, ftiud, and the encouragement or aTarice!" — Luthar') 
and Melancthon's pnjudiee sgamst 'WicliliHfl, is eiplitsble on Ihe same 
ground. Thaj could hardtj boliave, that a mna hr>lding Fueh holen>dni 
Tiaws of clerical proportj, could understand Ihe doctrine of joatiflcation bf 
Eaitb. Sorel;, " the bast of men are bnt men at beat !" But the wincing 
proreibew vital a poiDtof Stata raliglona had boen touched bjthe uueoni- 
taom Reformai. 
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of pious, self denying, working ministers, depending for 
their maintenance on the yolontarj contributions of those 
for whom they labored, became now one of Wiokliffe's 
prime objects. His wonderful success in this undertaking 
attests how strong, and how deeply spiritual, was his influ- 
ence among the youth of Oxford. Christ himself was the 
model, on which he sought to form them for this self-deny- 
ing work. 

<< Jesus himself," says he, " did indeed the lessons ho 
taught The gospel relates how he went about, in places 
of the country both great and small, in cities and castles, 
or in small towns, and this that he might teach us to be- 
come profitable to men everywhere, and not to forbear to 
preach to a people because they are few, and our name may 
not in consequence be great. For we should labor for 
God, and from Him hope for our reward. There is no 
doubt that Christ went into small uplandish towns, as to 
Bethphage and Cana in Galileo, for Christ went to all those 
places where he wished to do good. He labored not for 
gain, he was not smitten with pride or covetousness." " It 
was ever the manner of Jesus, to speak the words of God 
wherever he knew they might be profitable to those wbo 
heard them. Hence Christ often preached, now at nie.it, 
now at supper, and indeed at whatever time it was conve- 
nient for others to hear him." " Christ sought man's 
soul, lost through sin, thirty years and more, with great 
travail and weariness, and many thousand miles upon \uh 
feet, in cold, and storm and tempest." As the result of 
these efforts, a band of young missionaries, fully imbued 
with their instructor's views and glowing with a kindred 

7fkn] HianprapH tlipmaplvpa tlirniwrl) fho rpmntp villnrrpfl nnd 
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glad tidings of a free salvation. Like the seventy sent out 
by our Lord, they went on foot, clad in coarse garments, 
the pilgrim^s staff in their- hands — and, if so happy as to 
own such a treasure— with a Latin Bible hid in the bosom 
of their gowns. Wherever they found an audience— 
whether in a church or a churchyard ; in the busy market- 
place ; amidst the noisy chaffering and boisterous amuse- 
ments of the fair — there th^y proclaimed to the people 
*^ all the words of this Ufe." To the venal sale of indul- 
gences and priestly absolution, they opposed the unbought 
grace of the gospel ; to the invocation of saints, the one 
Mediator between God and man ; to the worship of pic- 
tures and images, the worship of the one living and true 
God ; to the traditions of men and the authority of priests, 
the pure revelation of God^s will in the Holy Scriptures. 
Their own blameless lives enforced their teachings. Ask- 
ing nothing, they received thankfully what was required 
for their simple wants ; and even from this were ever ready 
to spare something for the needy. The contrast thus fur- 
nished, with the gross lives and insatiable beggary of the 
Friars, was too striking to be overlooked. The apostolic 
motto, " Not yours, but you," which was written on all 
their labors, sunk with the power of demonstration into the 
people's heart. Such was their zeal, and such the eager- 
ness with which they were received, that whole shires be- 
came pervaded with their doctrines. John Ashton, it is 
said, was personally known over half of England. So 
rapid was their increase in numbers and influence within 
four years, that in 1382 a great Convocation was assem- 
bled in London, for the special purpose of concerting mea- 
sures to arrest their progress. The archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the bishops and other prelates, masters of divinity. 
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doctors of civil and cedod law, and a great part of the 
clergy of the realm being there present, united in an ap- 
peal to' the king for the suppression of these preachers, as 
a body of men, who were perverting the whole nation with 
their heretical and seditious doctrines. A decree, framed 
for this purpose by the assembled prelates, received the 
secret concurrence of the king and lords, and was surrep- 
titiously inserted in the statute-book as a regular Act of 
Parliament. After a statement of the imminent danger to 
the church and realm, the document thus concludes : '* It 
is therefore ordained and assented in this present Parlia- 
ment, that the king^s commission be made and directed to 
the sheriffs and other ministers of our sovereign lord the 
king, or other sufficient persons, and, according to the cer- 
tifications of the prelates thereof, to be made in the chan- 
cery from time to time, tg arrest all such preachers, and 
also their fautors, maintainers and abettors, and hold them 
in arrest and strong prison, till they shall purify them- 
selves according to the law and reason of holy church. 
And the king willeth and commandeth, that the Chancel- 
lor make such commission at all times that he, by the pre- 
lates or any of them, shall be certified and thereof required, 
as aforesaid." 

When this fraud was discovered by the lower House, 
they insisted that the act should be repealed ; but the pre- 
lates so managed that it kept its place in the statute-book, 
and through many succeeding years formed the basis of 
prosecutions for heresy. 

The measures thus resolved on were followed up with 
energy, but with little effect. The love of the people was 
as a wall of fire round about their faithful teachers. Many 
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their cause ; and sometimeB, when danger was apprehended, 
a body-guard of gentlemen was seen around the pulpit, 

ready, if necessary, to defend with their good swords the right 
of Englishmen to speak and to hear, aooording to the dic- 
tates of their own conseienoei. The intimidated sheriff, haT- 
ing served on the preacher a dtation to appear before the bish- 
op, would retire ; and before adequate forces could be raised 
to execute the writ, the evangelist was proclaiming in some 
&r-off hamlet the glad tidings of salvation to its neglected 
poor. The devices of preUtes, and the decrees of kingS| 
were not able to break again " the apostolic .sDCceasi<m,'* 
thus revived by Wicklifie; nor has it been interrupted 
firom that day to the present From that day, the Bible> 
conception of the Christian ministry, evolved b such beau- 
fol completeness by this master-spirit five hundred years 
ago, has been slowly leavening the BnglLA mind ; and from 
the conflicts for religious liberty, to which it has givm 
birth, civil freedom likewise has caught its noblest im» 
pulses. To estimate its full import, we must trace its in- 
fluence through English history, till its full devdopment, 
on these western shores, gave to the world the spectacle of 
a Christian nation, without a State Church ; where govern- 
ment is maintained, and religion flourishes, without a Bishop 
or a King. 



CHAPTER Til. 



WIOKIJFn ATTACKS THB CITADSL Of PAPAL 

INFLUINOE. 

Wb mnrt now briefly eontempUto Wickliffe in yet out 
more eonflict, deeply interestiuf; in itself, and Btill more in- 
teresting u formiog the traoaition to the greatett, uid 
elonng labor of hi« life. 

Id the years 1 379-80, the sabject of the EacharUt asaom- 
ed a very prominent place in his lectures at Oxford. In this 
doetrine, as held in the papal ohorch, the Beformer grappled 
with no mere airy metaphysioal dogma. The welcome it 
reoeiTed from the Romish clergy when first promnlgated, 
in the ninth centory, and the tenacity with which they 
have clang to it even down to the present day, attests 
their appreoiatioD of its practical impcrtanoe. " The sac- 
rament of commnnioD," says a recent CathoHo writer,* "is 
ths highest of our mysteries, aad is the central point of all 

* 6m tba *rticl« Xorrf'i Siipptr,iii tht Eucyi-. Ammiauu, whan Iha Bo- 

■JiUBjUBUIlUUIUUIUAtHliUiltaBlUlilttUlU" 
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the iDBtitutions of the Ciitholic clmrcL" And again; 
" Tbe Catbolio view of commuaioD pervades the whole 
Oalholic religious aod ccnlcaiasticat aj-stem." " Bj the 
lefocmatioD of the aiiteeiith ceBtorj, the whole Calholie . 
lyatem was attacked ; as the reformers, rejecting the tradi- 
^otia of the church, took the Bible bIods for their guide in 
matters of bulJcf, and departed, at the some time, from the 
Catholic theory of commuiiioa. If they had left the Catho- 
lic doctrine ou commuDioQ, the priesthood and maaa would 
neoesBarily have remained too." A consideration of a few 
leading poiota involved in the doctrine fully justifies tbi 
isscrtioiis; and shows that it forms the dividing line be- 
tween llomanism, with its traditioDs, its mystic sense, and 
its blind submission to the priesthood, on the one side, and 
on the other. Protestantism, with its respect for the huu 
understand lug, and its acceptance of the Bible as supreme 
autbority. 

Its very starting-point was the repudiation of the bodily 
sense?, of the reason, and of Scripture, as reliable sources 
■ of evidence. Tho dictum of the church was here all and 
in all. Sight, smell, taste, touch, though obstinately re- 
porting the bread to ho still bread; the plainest conclo- 
eions of reason, and the obvious iinport uf Scripture ; all 
weighed nothing in opposition to that " mystio sense," 
which the chnrch had seea fit to impose on the ordinance 
of the Supper, So interpreted, it presented a strange 
oombination of Jewish and Pagan^ ideas under christian 
names. It was Jewish, in its notion of a perpetually re- 
peated sacrifice for sin ; for, at each performance of mass, 
the living Christ, " body and blood, soul and divinity," 
was offered anew as a propitiation to the Father I It was 
Pagan, in its worship of an inanimate, created object as 
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Ood, and In ite mltfpIiMitioii of gods. For not only did 
ihe wafbr beoomo, by the oomeoiiting wordi, a proper ob- 
jeei of adoratioui bat mA wpuftte fragment into wbioh 
it waa broken eontained the whole Ohiist, and waa to be 
worahiped aa anoh. Of the apiritoal worahip of the one 
amriUei mereated Cbd, and of the atonement made by 
Chriat, onoe fbr all, nothing waa left bat theae monatrooa, 
diatorted ahadowa. 

From thia liew of the Lord'a Sapper, neoeaaarily pro- 
oeeded that of die myateriooa aanotity and prerogativea of 
the elerieal offioe. Who oonid aet limita to the apiritoal 
power of one, whoeoold thoa ''make hia Maker f" By what 
aigammta ooold the eredolooa belieyer be peraaaded, that 
anathemaa and abaolationa from lipa that pronoonoed the 
awfrd ** Hoo eorpoa menm," were of no effect ? The sim« 
pie minister of the word thus rose into the dignity of a 
aacrifioing priest^ whose consecrated hands offered the 
atonement, without which there was no remission of sins. 
Nay, he could reach even to the place of departed spirits, 
aod there reverse the decisions of God himself on those 
who had died in sin. It was chiefly through this doctrine, 
that the Romish clergy had obtained their strange sway 
over the minds of men ; for having, in regard to this vital 
point, given up the Scriptures, reason, and their very 
senses, into the keeping of their spiritual guides, there was 
nothing^to save them from being blind victims of every 
other imposition. Body and soul were both sealed for 
bondage. The outer light of Scripture was taken away; 
the light that was in them became darkness. 

There has bcennnucli controversy, as to the precise views 
«nti»rt&ined bv Wickliffe himself in regard to the Eucharist. 
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scholastic language of his learned discussioDs. Nothing can 
be the more explicit, or satisfactory, than the views expressed 
in his English writings on the subject, intended for the com- 
mon people. Thus in his ^' Wjokett,'' an English treatise in 
defence of the Scripture doctrine of the Supper, he asks : 
" May the thing made turn again and make him that made 
it ? Thou then that art an earthly man, by what reason 
mayst thou say that thou makest thy Maker ? Were this 
doctrine true, it would follow that the thing which is not 
God to-day, shall be God to-morrow ; yea, the thing that 
is without spirit of life, but groweth in the field by nature, 
shall another time be God. And yet we ought to believe 
that God is without beginning or ending." " Christ 
saith, I am a very vine. Wherefore do ye not worship 
the vine for God, as ye do the bread? Wherein was 
Christ a very vine ? Or wherein was the bread Christ's 
body ? It was m figurative speech, which is hidden to the 
imderstanding of sinners. And thus, as Christ became 
not a material or earthly vine, nor a material vine the 
body of Christ, so neither is material bread changed for its 
substance into the flesh and blood of Christ." 

Bat whether, in that dark age, he attained to perfect 
light on this or other doctrines, is to us of little moment, 
compared with his noble vindication of the two great Pro- 
testant principles — the word of God the Bole guide in 
matters of religion ; individual inquiry and conviction the 
right and duty of all men. 

It was from this purely Protestant stand-point, that 
Wickliffe assailed the vital dogma of the Papacy. He 
resented the indignity it offered, both to the reason which 
God had kindled as a light in the soul of man, and to the 
revelation of his own will in the Scriptures. '* Of all the 
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l«i«faitiisikBr*flnr ipr^[ ^ in tht abweh," thni W 
vritM in tin TinlogDi, *■ I Ikbk than U not me mor* 
rnMSj introdaoHl hy hTpoarilM. or om imponiig neh 
■""■*■" fraad on the people; It repudiate tliB S4rip- 
tano; itwTDop tho pwplo; it onMHtlHa to wnmit 
idolntoj. It u not roMonaUs to nppcM, that God mo 
km AmifftnH to put oonfonan on that intdOUgBOM, whiob 
ha haa hinudf inplantad in onr natoni Of all tha az- 
tenal anaai that God baa baatomd on man, tonoh and 
tMta aui tho Iwrt liable to an In tha Judgment tiuy gir*. 
Bnt thia bcnaj weald ore rtur n the eridanee of tbeaa 
anaei, and withoEt eanae ; aoreljr tba aaoiauant iriiii& 
doaa thai aiut ba a aaerainait of Antioluiat" " liet the 
knowledge obtained bj onr ezteraal Benaei deoeiTe ua, and 
the internal aenaoa will, of neoesaity, fall nnder Uie 'nme 
delnaion. Bat what," ha exolaima, " can hare mored the 
Lord Jeana Christ, tlms to oonfound and deatro; all power 
<rf natural duoeniineat, in the wnses and minds of his iror- 
shipersF" "It is," be says in his Trialogoa, " as if the 
Devil had been soheming to this effect, sajing, — ' If I can, 
by taj Tiear Antichrist, so ttt sedooe believers aa to bring 
them to deny that this laorament is bread, and to believe 
in it aa a contemptible qnalitj withont a labHtanoe, I may 
after that, and in the same manner, lead them to belieTS 
whaterer I maj wishj inasmoch as the oppoiite is plunlj 
tan^t, both by the langoage of Soriptnre, and by the very 
senses of mankind.' Donbtless, after a while, these simple- 
hearted beiieTers may be hronght to say, that howevor a 
prelate may live— be he efieminate, a homicide, a simon- 
ist, or stained with any other vice — thia mnat never be 
baliared eoneerninit him br a people who wonld be re- 
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will keep clear of the heresy, which teaches that if the Pope 
and Cardinals assert a oertain thing to he the sense of 
Scripture, therefore so it is; for that were to set them 
above the Apostles." 

But though he would not allow the witness of the hu- 
man senses and reason to be set aside by mere church 
authority, the Scriptures were, on this as on every other 
doctrine, the only infallible guide. " Let every man," he 
says in the conclusion of his * Wyckett,' " wisely, with 
much care and great study, and also with charity, read the 
words of God in the Holy Scriptures." " Now, therefore, 
pray we heartily to God that this evil time may be made 
short, for the sake of the chosen men, as he hath promised 
in his holy Gospel, and that the large and broad way to 
perdition may be stopped, and that the straight and narrow 
way which leadeth to bliss maybe made opeuiby the Holy 
Scriptures, that we may know what is the will of God, to 
serve him with truth and holiness, in the dread of God, 
that we may find by him a way of bliss everlasting. So 
be it 1" 

For two or three years, Wickliffe was zealously engaged 
in disseminating these views in the lecture-room, in the 
pulpit, and by his ever active pen. That he was permitted to 
do it so long unquestioned, he owed chiefly to the distrac- 
tions in the Papacy, which, for a long period, furnished 
the prelates of Christendom with full occupation. But 
from the sequel, it is clear that his course was watched 
by eager foes, who were merely ** biding their time." — 
Such he had even at Oxford, and by various changes, they 
at length came to have the ascendency in the University 
administration. In the spring of 1381, Wickliffe chal- 
lenged the University to a public disputation on the sub- 
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jaotafthaEodLariit Id tfaa twalra tlwMi wUeli ha pnb- 
liibed M tin bwa of tba disoaiuon, ha deolarod that " tha 
bnad wa aea on tha altar is not ChriBt, aor any part of 
him, Int aimplyan afEectnal aign of him; and that tha 
doeMnaa of tnniabatantiatioii, idantifioation, and inpana- 
tioa,hsTanolMaitin8ariptiiTa." Thia bron^t on the oriaia. 
Bcrb», their Ohanoellor, being a partiun of the Beligiona 
Ordan, and, of eonrae, hoatile to Wioklifie, reaolTsd, tiut 
he ahanld not hare the fajat of a riotorj at Oxford. In- 
•tead, therefbre, of reapooding to hia ohallenga, he aiMm- 
U«d a aeerat eonnoil of tweira theological dootois, ei^t 
bmng from the Ordera, who nnanimoualj pronounced 
WiokliSe'a doctrine to ba erronaona, and oontrarj to the 
datarminatione of the ohnreb. They decreed, forthermore, 
that " if any penon, of whaterer degree, state, or oondi- 
tion, ahall in futare pnbliolj teaoh anoh doctrine in the 
UniTerntj, or shall listen to one so teaching, ha shall be 
suspended from all scholastio exeroiBes, shall be liable to 
the greater ezcommnaicatioD, and iball be committed to 
prison." Trnlj, a compendious method for purging Oxford 
of heresy 1 

Wiclfliffe was seated in his lectnre-room, discassing thia 
rery aobject before bis clus, when the University officers 
entered, and announced the above decrees. It has been 
asserted by bis enemies, that be betrayed some confusion 
while listening to the proclamation. It surely would 
argue no remarkable weakness, had so sudden and rode an 
assault — and in that place of all others — shaken his firm 
spirit for the moment 'Wlckliffd was not a man of iron 
nerves, but, as we see from hia portrait, and from the re- 
flection of his life aod writings, of the most quick and lively 
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with dignity, as soon as the reading of the official document 
was finished, he protested against this arbitrary stippression 
of opinions, which could not be confuted in a free discus- 
sion, and declared his intention to appeal to the King for 
the protection of his rights. 

The Chancellor's power could not reach beyond Oxford. 
Wickliffe therefore retired to Lutterworth, and devoted 
himself to writing and preaching, while awaiting a reversal 
of Ber ton's unjust decision. But this never came. The 
rude dismbsal, thus described, proved to be the close of 
his connection with a school of sacred learning, of which 
he had been so long the most illustrious ornament No 
doubt it was an event in many ways painful to himself, 
and exulted in by his enemies as a signal, if not final vic- 
tory over the bold Reformer. Could they have foreseen 
the result, they would have left him unmolested in the 
Professor's chair. Their short-sighted hatred served but 
to introduce that crowning period of his labors, which gave 
to priestcraft in England its deadly wound, and made his 
infiuence and name imperishable. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



WICKLIFFE'S WRITINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 



From the period of Wickliffe^s retirement to Lutter- 
worth, a marked change appears in the direction of his 
labors. The plans of reform, on which he had spent so 
large a portion of his best years, seemed now farther from 
realization than ever. All hope of improvement proceed- 
ing from the " Head of the Church," from the clergy, or 
from the enlightened action of the secular power, was now 
seen to be vain. Even Oxford, the last refuge of intellec- 
tual and religious freedom, had barred her doors against 
him. It all served but to ripen in his mind the great idea, 
by which his labors were to be separated from the decay- 
ing Past, and to receive a living, organic connexion with 
the whole future of his country and his race. He turns 
from king and noble, from Pope, and priest and scholar, 
with the determination to place the light of divine truth, 
freed from all veil or covering, in the honest keeping of 
the common people. 
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with redoubled vigor on the final stage of his activity. He 
was now in his fifty-seventh year ; and though disease, and 
the excitements of his stormy life had shaken his bodily 
frame, the eagle spirit seemed giflted with more than yoath- 
fdl fire. Never before had he exhibited such prodnotive 
energy. His English writings for the people budded under 
his pen like leaves in spring. It is evident, from Tariouf 
passages in his works, that he looked upon this golden 
opportunity as very brief; that persecution, to close per- 
haps in martyrdom, was among the antioipationi of each 
to-morrow. He labored, therefore, as one who has a mea- 
sage of life and death to deliver, and fears he may not have 
time to utter it. <*I should be worse than an infidel " — 
thus he writes in one of his works on the Eucharist — 
*< were I not to defend unto the death, the law of Christ; 
and certain I am, that it is not in the power of the heretics, 
and disciples of Anti-Christ, to impugn this evangelical 
doctrine. On the contrary, I trust through our Lord's 
mercy, to be superabundantly rewarded, after this short 
and miserable life, for the lawful contention which I wage. 
I know from the Gospel, that Anti-Christ, with all his 
devices, can only kill the body ; but Christ, in whose cause 
I contend, can cast both body and soul into hell-fire. Sure 
I am, that he will not suffer his servants to want what is 
needful for them, fiince be freely exposed himself to a dread- 
ful death for their sakes, and has ordained that all his 
most beloved disciples should pass through severe suffering 
with a view to their good." 

It is a matter of regret, that the limits of this sketch 
allow only of a few brief extracts from these writings, so 
characteristic of the genius and spirit of the man. The 
whole range of subjects which had formed the groundwork 
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nf bis Bft-UboHi wu h&n praMotad in a ferm admiraUy 
adapted to the eomaion mind. In hit own noble, homely, 
eaqmanre finish, the true language of the people, be 
wninaita the ehaneter, the &lae preteniiona and oorrnpt 
doetrinei of the prieathood ; and enoooragea the bubble 
lea d er, in the ezeroiBe of the nndentandingwbioh Ood has 
pven him, enlightened by the Seriptorei, to meet them like 
afreeOhristianman. They are not, bowefer, mainly of a 
eon tr ov e rsial natore, thoogh most of them most, of neoei* 
sity, eontain pointed allnsions to the specific sins and errors 
of the dergy. But bis chief object, in the exposure of 
error, is to gain for the great saring truths of the Gospel, 
an immediate, life-imparting contact with the souls of his 
leaders. He seeks to detach them firom their fidse guides, 
only that be may lead them to the one Saviour from sin 
and misery. 

Among the most interesting of his offerings to the poor 
and humble in society, are those little treatises, designed 
strictly as helps to a devout and holy life. His English 
writiDgs, in general, are characterized by a brevity singular 
in that day of interminable folios. But these mark still 
more strikingly, the practical genius of the Reformer. 
Our modem religious tracts, that mighty agency for the 
diffusion of truth, are but the reproduction of the device 
struck from his prophetic brain five hundred years ago. 
" 77i« Poor CaitijP^^ is a collection of such little detached 
pieces, none of them extending beyond a few pages, some 
only over a leaf or two, and others but a single page. 
From their extreme brevity, they could be multiplied and 
scattered almost without limit, even in an age when print- 

• T>«ilviUI««/1 :«t ¥V%m (( 'Rrifiah PMfnrmAni" nf IHa TxmHnn Rnliirionii Tract 
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ing wu ankaoviL It bw been well nud of Br. Watti, 
that the true greatness of hia character nowbero appears bO j 
dearly as in Lis " Divine Songs for Children." With yet i 
deeper reverence do ne ait at the feet of Wickliffe, the 1 
royal ambs-i^sador, the friend of princes, tbe most eminent 
Boholar of his time, as with sublime eimplicity, humilitj, 
knd swcetncsa, he speaks to the neglected and d«^aded 
poor, these heavenly nords of inatmctioa and consolation. 
They ore the best refutation of the ntalevolent charge that 
bis influence tended to popular disorder. Two or three 
passages must suffice here. 

" To any degree of true love to Jesns, no soul eau altain 
unless he ho truly meek. For a proud soul seeks to have 
bis own niU, and so he shall never come to aoy degree of 
God's love. Ever the lower that a soul sitteth iu the val- 
ley of meekness, so many the more streams of grace and 
love oome thereto. And if the soul ho high in the hilla 
of pride, the vJnd of the fiend bloweth away all manner of \ 
goodness therefrom." " Singular love is, when all solaoe J 
uid comfort is closed out of the heart but the love of Jeaai J 
Blone. Other delight or other joy pleases not; forth* I 
■weetness of him is so comforting and lasting, his love ia 
■0 buming and gladdening, that he who In in thia degree 
may well feel the fire of loT« bnraiiig in big soul. Thftt 
fire is so pleasant that no man can tell but be that feeletb 
it, and not fully be. Then the soul is Jesus loving, on 
JesoB tblnkiog, and Jesus desiring, only burning in cove^ 
ing of bim; singing in him, resting on him. Then tbo 
thought tunu to song and melody." " God playetb with 
' bia child when be sufTereth bim to be tempted; as a mother 
I riees from her much beloved ehild, and bides herself and 
I iMtTM him alone, and suffers him to ery, Mother, Mother, 
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80 that be looks about, cries and weeps for a time ; and at 
last wben the child is ready to be overset with troubles and 
weeping, she comes again, clasps him in her arms, kisses 
him and wipes away the tears. So our Lord suffereth his 
loTed child to be tempted and troubled for a time, and 
withdraweth some of his solace and full protection, to see 
what his child will do ; and when he is about to be oyer- 
Gome by temptations, then he defendeth him and comfort- 
eth him by his grace." 

These writings were the text-books of piety to the perse- 
cuted church of Christ, for more than a hundred years ; 
and next to the English Bible, were the most efficient 
agency in moulding its opinions and character, and in 
making ready, against the happier times to come, a people 
for the Lord. They often had the honor of being cast with 
the inspired word into the flames, or of mingling their 
ashes with those of the martyr, convicted of haying read 
and believed their words, on whose faithful bosom they 
had been hung as a mark of shame. So largely were they 
multiplied, and so sacredly treasured by the people, that 
after a century and a half of rigid proscription and de- 
struction, it was found no very difficult matter to make 
entire collections of these writings. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE. 

But Wiokliffe'fl great work for the people wti not yet 
done. The labors just narrated, though in themaelyee in- 
estimable, were but the pioneers of one infinitely more im- 
portant ; but Yoioes, crying through the waste places of 
England, " Prepare the way of the Lord P' This orown- 
ing work, even now progressing amidst the hnrry and 
pressnre of his other toils, was the Translatioh of ths 
ENTiAE Scriptures of the Old and New Testameiitb mo 
THE English tongue. 

There is no reason to suppose that this was a new idea 
to Wiokliffe's mind. In the natnre of the case, it oonld 

I hardly be so. From the very beginning of his career, we 
have seen him vindioatiDg the snpreme authority of the 

': Scriptures against that of the self>styled church. His ap- 
peal was ever to " the Law and the Testimony." " Who- 

j ever spoke not accordiug to this word," though it were the 
infullible Head of Christendom, '' there was no light in 
him." In his efforts to enlighten the laity, the need of the 
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iiiip i ra d fttndard of trathi in their om IngaagBy nmsi 
have praneft itMf upon him with inenMbg wdghi. W« 
findi aooordin|^7, thai e?ai during the hnnj of his puUie 
lill^ ha had fbond leiaiire to prepare, from time to time, 
tmudatioDB of nngle portiona of the New TeetaniMit^ in 
eonneetion with eipoaitiopa, Ibr the nie of the people. In 
the prolognes to these worki, the propriety and dntj of 
pring the Seriptnrea to the laity, in their mother tongue, 
18 daimed in the moat explicit manner. Thns, in the pro- 
higae to Lnke, ha aaye :* ** Therefine a poor caitiff, let 
from preiching for a time for eaoMi known of €h)d,writeth 
the Goq>el of Lnke in Sngiiih, with a short exposition of 
old and holy doctors, to the poor men of his nation, which 
know little Latin or none, and be poor of wit and worldly 
chattel, and natheless, rich of good will to please Ood.^ 
Thns, with God's grace, poor christian men may somedeal 
know the text of, the Gospel, with the common sentence of 
old holy doctors, and therein know the meek and poor and 
charitable liying of Christ and his apostles, to sue them in 
rirtues and in bliss ; and also know the proud and coyet- 
ous and yeniable living of Antichrist and his followers, to 
flee them and their cursed deeds, and pains of hell. For, 
no doubt, as our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles pro- 
fess plainly, Antichrist and his cursed disciples should 
come, and deceive many men by hypocrisy and tyranny ; 
and the best armor of christian men against this cursed 
chieftain with his host, is the text of holy lorit, Christ 
Jesus, for thine endless power, mercy, and charity, make 

thy blessed law known and kept of thy people 

Amen, good Lord Jesus V So in his prologue to John's 
Gospel : <* Our Lord Jesus Christ, very God and very 
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man, came to serve poor meek men, and to teaoh them the 
Gospel ; and for this oause St. Paul saith «that he and 
other apostles of Christ be servants of christian men by 
our Lord Jesus Christ. And he saith also, I am debtor 
to wise men and unwise ; and, Bear ye the diarges of one 
another, and so je shidl fill the law of Christ. Therefore 
a simple creature of GK>d, willing to bear, in part, the 
charges of simple poor men well willing hi €k)d'8 causei 
writeth a short gloss in English on the Gospel of John.** 
These earlier translations mark a tendency in WioklLBfo's 
mind, which could hardly fail to expand, under fiivorable 
circumstances, into the purpose to give the whole Bible 
to his countrymen. Accordingly, from the period of his 
retirement from Oxford, the right of the laity to the Scrip- 
tures forms a prominent subject in hb writings ; and is 
vindicated with a noble confidence in divine truth, and in 
the intelligence and honesty of the common mind, which 
some modern Protestants would do well to study. The 
following paragraph is worthy of being written in letters of 
gold : ^^ As the faith of the church is contained in the 
Scriptures, tlie more these are known in tJieir true meaning 
the better ; and inasmuch as secular men should assuredly 
understand the faith they profess, that faith should be 
taught them in whatever language may be best known to 
them. Forasmuch, also, as the doctrines of our faith are 
more clearly and exactly expressed in the Scriptures, than 
they may probably be by priests, — seeing, if I may so 
speak, that many prelates are but too ignorant of Holy Scrip- 
ture, while others conceal many parts of it ; and as the 
verbal instructions of priests have many other defects, — 
the conclusion is abundantly manifest, that believers should 
ascertain for themselves what are the true matters of their 




Mlh» ly kMpiag tki So^tnm in • hagoiga wkidt thaj 
fcDy vidMatiMd, For tha Imn auds by pnlmte ve not 
to 1m rtMmd u iMttan of lUtli, nor an we to oonflde in 
IMv pablta nrtnoliaBa, am fat any of their wordi, Ink 
mO^ wb tmdod m Hdj Writ,— daoa the SeriptnrM 



fats Tp^^ ahovld iharrfora do it leut thii good, vii.: 
phoDg iMbuprtud priarti obora aupioion aa to the parti 
af it vUih ttaj pfoAa to ezplaio. Other meana, raeh aa 
Iha Mara, prabtoa, tbe pope, may all prore dofbotin ; aod 
to provido agajnat tUa, Okriat and hia Apoatlaa erangel* 
ind the grwtar portion of the world, by making knows 
1km Soriptaraa to the peojda in thrir own language. To 
Ada and, indaad, did the Holy Spirit wdow them with the 
knowledge of toDgoaa. Why, thu, aboold not the litiog 
diaoiplea of Obriat do in thia reepeot aa they did F" 

It may properly be aakad, what is the difierenoe in re- 
ipwt to the great principle hero inrolved, whether it be a 
Popiah or a Proteatant elergy whioh stands between the 
Seriptnrea and the people ; or wbetlier it be the whole, or 
only a part, of Qod'i word which they retain in their oon- 
■eentted keeping ? 

The realisation, for his own oonntrjmea, of this mani- 
feat porpoee of Qod in respeet to all nations, now became 
the leading obJMt of WicklifFe's efforts. Calling in the 
aasiitanoe of tlie ripest scholars among his followera, he 
proeeented tlie task wi± ancb rigor, that, in the year 
1384, the entire translation was completed. The forge in 
the old rectory stndj must hare glowed day and night 
dnring this period ; and jet, in sach ccnsommate silence 
did the hallowed labor proceed, that it was doing ite worif 
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&e olorgy. The yell of rage with nhich tbej greeted iu 
mppearauce, betrayed their cousoionsneas th&t the aacient 
foundulioiiB of their power were shaken. 

This aocient versioD was not, iudeed, made from th* 
iriginal sources — the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. No 
Wpies of these existed at that time in all vestcru Europe 
Through converted Jewish scholars, a slight interest la 
[,be study of Hebrew had already been uvakcned on th« 
continent; but this had not yet extended to Kngland. It 
had fared even worse with the Greek language, which wu 
DOW as unknown on the island as though it bad never had 
an existeDco. 
I In making his version from the Latin Vulgate, Wlck- 
I liffc, therefore, only submitted to a necessity. It is matter 
of thankfulness, that, in the absence of the original Scrip- 
tures, ao good a representative of them " should have been 
within his reach. Jerome, who was the tirst BihUokl 
scholar of his age, was thoroughly acc|uaiuted with boA | 
Greek and Hebrew ; and bis version, being eioouted in the 
fourth century, was based on manuscripts older, by several 
centuries, than those to which later English translators 
had access. Hence, iu not a few instances, Wtckliffe'a 
trajiiilallon givi^ the true meaning of a pufisage, where its 
auocesBors failed to do bo. But, on the other hand, the dis- 
advantages of translating from a translation, especially in the 
case of a book so anoient and so peculiar as the Sibie, ar« 
of a very serious character. The copy folloirB the model 

* "The Vulgate," iajt tii« tsBmed ud jadiciou Dr. Qeorge CunpbcU, 
<■ i>, la (hs mmin, a good ud faithTul Tenion." In refgrenot to tfaa asoa- 
Mthn Ihat it ttmn I^pery, be adda: " Could thia point ba arinold in 
lar, it would lUowmore to Popsif, ttD Un aooraaf aDtt- 
D, Id 107 opinion, iho ii eDlitlad Id." 



m ita Hfon uwcll w iti axoeUnuiai. Boom portioni of 
' tka Tnlgito w«n sxoeatod widi onpudonftble hute; and 
in Miaj pointa, Jotma wu datsrred from doing jnstioa 
to lua own sekdanhip^by tita itonn of okIdiiuij ftnd abnas 
bno^t i^on him \j hia doriationa from -tbo dcAetir* 
Tomma than m popnlar aa& In anoh oaaea, then was no 
Iwlp for WiflUifia, axeepi vhara Jarome was oorurageou 
•BODgb to proMt againat bia own tran^tion in bia notea. 
In tba oosrae of ten ontaf iea, noraorar, tha text of tha 
Talgata itaalf bad aaffond mnafa fi«n the eareleaaneaa or 
the arbitrarj alterationa at ita moskiab traosoriben ; and 
thoBg^ repeated attempts bad been made for reatoriug it, 
the Latin Bibles of the fourteenth oentnrj were far from 
being a perfect representation of the original worlc. It is 
plain that a Tenion, executed nnder these circumatanoes, 
eould onlj serre a temporarj purpose, and must g^ve 
place to another when the advance of learning ahonld 
restore the ucred ori^oalg to the hands of ohristian 
scholars. 

But Wiokliffe's Bible has a gloij which aaonot be 
affected by its critical defioieociea. Its appearance was 
the virtual settlement of the great qnestion of Christendom : 
" Shall the people hare the Scriptures ?" It was the 
prophecy and the earnest of Protestantism. 

Soon after the completion of this great work, WJckliffe 
was sammoned from the toils and conflicts of life. On the 
29th of December, 1384, as he was performing divine ser- 
vice in the ohnrcb at Lntterworth, he was seized with 
paralysis; and after lingering two or three days in a stato 
of nnconsdousness, the great soul which had straggled so 
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Within four years from his death, a revision of his 
translation was given to the public by his most intimate 
pupil and friend, John Purvey, being executed, no doubt, 
in obedience to his own injunoMons. The alterations are 
confined mainly to those portions of the Old Testament 
ascribed to Wickliffe's chief coadjutor. Dr. Nicholas Here- 
ford — a good scholar according to his age, but too literal 
and stiff in his renderings. The remaining booln of the Old 
Testament, and the whole of the New, were touched with 
caution, and retained almost unchanged the first impress 
of the master-hand. 



CHAPTER X. 



INFLUENCE OP WIOKLIFFB»S VERSION. 

Fkom the nations speaking the English tongae, Wiok- 
liffe's yendon has claims to gratefdl reverence, which have 
never yet been folly appreciated. England's first Bible, ' 
it was, for a hundred and thirty years, her only one. — 
Not only so, but it constituted her earliest popular litera- 
ture. For, with the exception of Wickliffe's own writings, 
it wAs the first book of any magnitude ever written in the 
English language. The noble Saxon of our forefathers, 
displaced at the Conquest, by Latin as the language of 
books, and by Norman-French as that of polite life, be- 
came the badge of degradation and servitude. The 
English, into which it gradually changed, by a mixture 
with Latin and French, had, in process of time, so far r^- 
guned the ancient rights of the vernacular, as to be, at this 
period, the spoken language of the great body of the people. 
Yet in such contempt was it still held, that scarcely an at- 
tempt had been made to use it in composition, till Wickliffe, 
with his great heart of love for the people, laid hold of it 
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as tlie Tehiole of nligioiu inBtraotion. He took the rude 

elementB directly from the lips of tho despiBcd ploughmun, 
mechanics, aud tradesmen. Ho gave it back to them iu all 
ita tmadonied, picturesqae Bimplicitj ; bat fused by the 
aotioD of his powerful mind into a fitting instrument of 
thought, and enriched with the noblest literature whicji 
the world has produced ; the utterances of inspired poets, 
prophets, and apostles, the inimitable liistories, narratives, 
and portraitures, through which divine wtsdom has told tha 
sublime story of providence and redemption. 

What seeds were those then eown in the virgin soil of 
the commoii Knglish mind ! What must have been tbo 
quickening of intellectual life, in a community where the 
Book of books furnished almost the only aliment of the 
hungry soul ! Were not the children eager to read for 
themselves those wondrous stories? Did not the car of 
age forget its deafness, to hear the glad tidings of a Sa- 
viour and a future rest ? Would not a new conseioitsness 
of worth steal into the soul of the rude down, when ha 
learned what God had done to redeem him 7 The more 
deeply we enter into the circumstances and spirit of the 
times, the stronger will grow the convictiou, that this first 
Englifih Bible must have been like an awakening breath 
from heaven, the beginning of days to the eommon people 
of England. 

As has been remarked before, no book before the inven- 
tion of printing, ever had such advantages for beeommg 
widely known. Wickliffe, the great practical reformer, 
with his thorough knowledge of all olasses of English 
society, had cot urged through this gigantic task as a mere 
experiment. He had his eye on a definite, practicable re- 
sult, the means for accomplishing which wore in his own 



kadh Aadi fkom tki dimuid fer tbs Soriptani, tzflitad 
If Ufl gnural iidasiee dv^ i^ long pnblia oamer, be 
lad si oobibukI one of the moet efbotive ageoatm of 
■odein puUiofttisB, TlwMliTe,liHd7,itiiHnnlprMMdMri ^ 
vluHD be bad Mol out to prooUiin, by word of mosth, gled 
tidiage to the pom>, who bad tbreeded emy pert of Bug- 
had, aad beonne iatitBetelj eeqwiatod witii the ohvMter 
ead wiBtoof itopopiiUtioD,no>wfimMd ebaad of couuk- 
Rome for the written mrd Tbej knew in whet hr-oS 
hanleti, ^one eooli wen eoonlaDg the dajs to the retim 
of their wiiwonerj, and fniuBg tat the breed of life ; whet 
dunkiDg BeroheotB end tndeimea in the greet townci 
iriut bononltle men end women emong the eotmtrj gentry, 
w«e eeger to nereii the Soriptnres, i^ther these thinge 
were eo. Sererel oopyuto, no donbt, had kept peee with the 
ptogresiof tbetranaUtion; and ea feat aa e ftw ^eptoa, w 
a book waa eompleted, theae &itlifal agents wonld make 
known the prioeleaa treaanre in the homes of the people. — 
Many a tonohing aoene might be imagined, of roatio 
gronpa by the irayaide, in the ohurohyard, or around the 
peat fire at evening, listening for the firat time to the 
words of the Bible in their mother tongue. Then, how 
wonld the beautiinlly written manoacript be passed round, 
from hand to hand, to be admired and wondered at ; end 
not seldom to be wet with tears from eyes that beheld for 
the first time, in English diaraoters, the name of Jeans I 
Nor would the missionary be suffered to depart, before a 
eopy, of at least some portion, had been obtained. If no 
profesuonal copyist was to be found, hands all nnosed to 
tlie labor of the pen would scrawl painfully a rode trana- 
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lunp of hearenlj light, wlien the living preuber had d» 

parted. It is a fact of intenseat interost aud Bignificanoe, 
that nameroua fragmcDta of this kind were Hubsequeutly 
found among the LoUarda. True, a Ittrge majority of the 
middle &nd lower rauke, must hare depended for their 
knowledge of the bolj oracles on the ear alone. But 
when the memory is little occupied, and the heart writ«a 
the lessoD OD its tablets, much of the very language of Scrip- 
ture may even thus ho handed down, unimpaired, through 
auccesBive generations. The truth of this is abundantly 
verified in the history of Wickliffo's later followers, u 
Bketchcd in the second pari of this work. 

When Srst sent abroad, moreover, the version enjoyed the 
Bunshine of royal favor, in the person of Anne of Bohemia, , 
the accomplished wife of Richard IL, who was herself a 
devoted Btudeut and advocate of the Scriptures. Thon^ 
■bo was soon withdrawn by death, yet in the Provtdenoe 
of Ood, nearly twenty years elapsed before its progress wu 
materially checked by persecution. It needs no documents ] 
to assure ua that during this period, copies must have been ^ 
rapidly multiplied and diffused far and wide over England. { 
i The hundred aud seventy copies, more or less complete, | 
whioh have come dowa to our own time, mn the index of 
many times that number which periihed by lue, by aoei- 
dent, or by the flames of Romish bonfires. 

But we have more direct evidence ; the testimony 
of oontemporancous opposera of veroaculftr translations. 
The language of KnygfatoD, a distinguished writer of 
the Romish Church, recogotses the firm hold it had secured 
of the public mind, but a abort time after the death of 
the tnuaslator. "The Gospel," says he, "which Christ 
oommitted to the Clergy and Dootors of the ohoroh, that 



Aqr «^fAt *wm(J^ dJi^pMis it to Ou laity, «eoordiiig to 
tt« «ugno7 of til* timM and tke wuU of men, thu 
Mirtir Jaha WloUUb bu tmuUted into tho An^ 
(■ol Angdia)* tangae; ihanbj making it mora open and 
•oMminn to the laitj, and to womtn wbo oui raad, than 
fiKBeriy ik wai to the beat tutrwtod among the elaigf. 
And tlini the Qoapd pearl !■ «aat Ibrtb, and ii troddeo 
latim flMl of nrine ; and what wae oooe lorerenood bj 
al«gy sad laify ia beoonu, aa it wore, tiie eommon jeat of 
both ; and the Jewel of the elergj, their peonliar treamta^ 
ia made Ibrenr oommon to the laity." 

The rapid apread among all nlaaeei of tho Uity, of 
^okMe'a •entimanti in regard to the Fapaoy, folly jnih 
tiled the ^prahanaiona of the eletgy. The fiovao at 
Common! wu ao infected with the dangerooj prineiplea of 
nligioua liberty, u to render it a very nnoomfortable 
iDatrammt to manage ; and even among the noblea a eoa- 
ndarable namber took deoided ground on the aame ride. 
The dreaded weapon of ridicule came freely into play in 
the conflict, and did ita oaoal exeention. Pasqniuadea, 
pttirizing the ignoranoe and rioee of the oleigy, were posted 
vp at St. Panl'a, and other pablio plaoee, and were Boon in 
the montha of the whole popaUoe. 

Had the tide of popnlar feeling recoired no check, the 
emancipadoD of England from the Papal yoke might have 
been anticipated by more than a oentnry. Bat tlie Refor- 
mation would proI»biy hare Iieen to a fatal degree nneonud 
and ■aperfioial. There was firat a work to be done in tho 
nation 'b heart. 

In 1395, daring Riohard'e abseaoe for the oonqoeat of 
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IreUud, the aspect of public opinioa became ao alarmiDg 
that the prclatog dii^patched mcBaeugcrs eotreatiDg hie 
retiira nitboat delay. " As soua," e&ys a aontemporary 
popish historian, " aa be hoard the report of the oommis- 
lionerB, being inspired bj tbe Divine Spirit, he hastened 
back, thinking it more necessury to defend the ohnreh than 
to conquer kingdoms." His striugeDt meaanrea towards 
the offending nobica, soon redaced them to submission ; 
many others, of course, foUoncd in their wake, and tho 
cause exchanged the prestige of success and distinguished 
patronage for the humiliation of defeat. When, in 1399, 
Henry IV., son of the Duke of Lancaster Wickliffe's 
former friend, auccoeded to the throne, the hopea of the 
party revived. But Henry's title needed the support of 
the clergy, and the price of their aid was the sacrifice of tha 
cause, of which both his father and himself had once been 
advocates. His first aet was to send a messeuger to on 
ecclesiastical aaaembly, then in session at St. Paul's, 
" ''^gg'i'g t^e prayers of tbe church for the King and King- 
dom, and promising that he would protect tbe clergy in all 
their liberties and immuDitieii, and assist them with all Ma 
power in eiterminatinjr heretics." Ho kept his word but 
too Euthfiilly. 

It wu a bitter but wholesome diaappointmeat. Tlie 
political enthnsiasm, that mere traDsient reflection of tho 
true light from worldly minds, soon died out under the 
cruel persecutions which followed ; but the religious prin- 
ciple grew strong in the good and honest hearts, who loved 
the truth because it was of God. During the next quar- 
ter of a oontnry, " the flower of martyrdom," of which 
Wicklifi'e bad spoken, was won by a noble line of Chris- 
tian heroes, represoDting widely separated olaases of society. 
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Thomas Badby, the tailor; John Claydon, the &rrier; 
Thorpe and Sawtree, the learned olergymen ; Cobham, the 
mirror of chivalry and manly piety, stand side by side, as 
eqoal champions for the faith of Christ; while a multitude en- 
dured trials of cruel mooking8,and scourgings, and imprison- 
ment in loathsome dungeons, whose names are lost on earth. 
Throughout this period, the books of Wickliffe, and 
especially his translation of the Bible, are recognized as 
the grand source of heresy. The statute of 1 40 1 , procured 
by Archbishop Arundel, made the possession of any of his 
writings punishable by death at tho stake. In 1408, it 
was decreed by the clergy in oonvocation assembled, "that 
no school-master should hereafter mix religious instruction 
with the teaching of youth, nor permit discussion about 
the sacraments, nor tlie reading of tlie Scriptures in Eng- 
lish ; that books of this sort, written by John Wickliffe, and 
others of his time, should be banished from schools, halls, and 
all places whatsoever ; th^it no man hereafter should trans- 
late any part of Scripture into English on his own authority ; 
and that all persons convicted of making or using such 
translations should be punished as favorers of error and 
herei*y." In 1417, the right of sanctuary allowed to 
the highway robber and murderer, was denied by a formal 
act of parliament, to men whose only crime was that of 
reading the Scriptures in English. What bettor proof 
than these measures could be asked, of tho wide diffusion 
and influence of Wickliffe's Bible ? Under tho action of 
the statute last mentioned, so many were implicated in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, and so serious were the confiscations of 
property, that the King himself (Henry V.,) was obliged 
to internose. and hold the officers of the law in check bv 
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Dnriog the politiMl agiUtioiia of tha twgfi of Heni; TL, 

pabllo attontiou was effectoally diverted from reUgiooB 
oonlroveray, and the Lollards gradu&Uy disappear from 
the page o^ hiatory. A night of igaoranoe, prieitlj 
tyranay, auperatition and eocinl disorder, a eight whoM 
pOM darkDese was hardly equalled by any that had pr»- 
seded it, settled down on Englaud. But the followers of 
Wickliffe were not eztinct, nor had the Book perished 
whence they drew their life. Driven from the higher 
clasaes, truth had taken refuge aoioDg the nnooticed poor, 
and in silence and obscurity was nurturing the influences, ' 
which were to ensure her triumph in the happier times to 
como. The light which Wiekliffe had kindled, often 
emothered, then hidden from public view, but never for a 
moment extinguished, at length mingled its beama wi& 
the full day of the Reformation. 

But this ancient version has yet another claim on our 
regard. It furnished, for all time, the type and pattern, 
of The Enousii Biblb. In the century and a half, dar- 
ing which it was the well-spriug of the religioua life of 
England — that long, dark day, when persecution kept the 
flock of Chiist &Bt by the eonroe of itrength and oonao- 
latioD — its homely, ehild-like, ezpressiTa phraseology had 
beeome too deeply hallowea in the English mind as the 
medium of inspiration, ever again to be dissevered from it. 
A comparison with the subsequent versions which have found 
favor with the oommon people, will show them to be, in this 
respect, all offsprings of this parent-stock. Improved in 
many important particolars, so as to reflect with greater 
exactness the sense of the inspired originals, they are yet 
mbstantially, in form and manner, but reproductions of 
that in which onr unlettered forefathers first read the reve* 
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laiion of God. Nay, I think it will be the feeling of man; 
readers, that, while they are thus superior in correctnesi 
and in adaptation to more ooltivated periods; yet, ii 
graphio, nervons force, in a certain untamed yigor, and 
raciness of flavor which belongs to the youth of language 
the patriarchal version has never been quite equalled. I 
was, to use Lord Bacon's beautiful illustration of a kindre< 
point, " the first crush of the grape^ When, moreovei 
we remark how intelligible it remains to the present day 
how much more near is its phraseology to our own laD 
guage of common life than that even of Chaucer, we cai 
hardly avoid the conclusion that it was this book, pre-emi 
nently, which gave shape and fashion to our mother tongue 
and by its continually increasiDg spread, gradually moulded 
into permanent uniformity the language of the people. 

Thus, in a threefold sense, did England's first Bible be 
come the central point of English history. The tree whicl 
Wickliffe planted, has clasped with its ever-lengtheniuj 
roots the life of five centuries. 



e* 



CHAPTER XI. 



WIOKLIFFE'S INFLUENCE ABROAD. 

But it was not in England alone that Wiokliffe's inlfla- 
ence was felt, on the errors of the age. The religious inte- 
rests of Bohemia, lay near the heart of the enlightened 
and pious Queen Anne ; and under her auspices, the Re- 
former's writings had early been carried, in great numbers, 
into her native country. His opinions were received with 
favor by the reigning king and queen, became the subject of 
free discussion in the University of Prague, and spread wide- 
ly among the common people. In the year 1 400, in accord- 
ance with his great principle, the Scriptures were trans- 
lated into Bohemian, making the second vernacular trans- 
lation of modern Europe.* In 1404, the celebrated John 
Huss became a convert to these views ; and from his ar- 
dent spirit the movement received an impulse, which, 
within twenty-five years after the death of Wickliffe, had 
moved all Bohemia with his sentiments, and threatened 

*TUs, though not notioed by Yanghan in his Life of Wiokliffe, is one of 
the most interesting eyents oonnected with his labors and inflaenoe. 
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mn entire subverBion of the Komish power. The impor- 
tance of these events can only be rightly estimated, by 
taking into the account the mental activity, and force of 
character, which dbtingaished the Bohemians as a people, 
and the high intelligence and liberality of the nobles. 
Pragae was not only the most populous, wealthy, and 
splendid city in (Germany, but the acknowledged centre 
of the arts and sciences. Defection from the Papacy, at 
this point, involved far more than the loss of Bohemia. 
A light kindled on this eminence, must shine &r and wide 
over the surrounding nations. 

In 1408, the Archbishop of Prague seized, and com- 
mitted to the flames, some two hundred volumes of the 
English Reformer's writings. These belonged mostly to 
members of the University, and were, of course, but a 
small part of the number in the country.* In 1409, Pope 
Alexander V. issued a bull to the government of Bohe- 
mia, requiring the suppression, by the most stringent 
methods, of all teaching of Wickliffe's doctrines. His 
successor, John XXIII., cited Huss to appear before him 
at Home; and this being declined, excommunicated him, 
and laid the city of Prague under an interdict. 

At this crisis, Jerome of Prague, came forward to de- 
fend the persecuted reformer, and to sustain the cause for 
which he suffered. Jerome had studied at Oxford, where, 
probably, he first imbibed Wicklifie^s sentiments ; and in 
Paris, he became known as their advocate, in a public con- 
troversy with the celebrated Romish theologian, Gerson. 
On his return to Bohemia, he was imprisoned in Vienna, 
as a favorer of Wickliffe's doctrines ; but was released at 
the intercession of the University of Prague, where he was 
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held in the highest esteem for his genioi and learning. — 
He now stood forth boldly, as the leader in the eonfiiet, 
and took even higher grmmd agunst the doetrinea and 
goremment of the Papal ehoreh than Hnss himseU Op- 
position only fiumed the rising flame ; and the oonttnoal 
oonfliet of opinion led all ctosoes, more and more, to a 
study of the Holy SoriptoreSy as the only reliable standard 
of tmth. 

I 

Thugs were in this condition, when the fiunons GoanoQ 
of Constanoe was assembled, in the city from whidi it takes 
its name. Its object was, in part, the termination of the 
soandalons quarrel of the three rival Popes, which was frst 
undermining the credit of 8t Peter's chair; id part, Hub 
suppression, by some adequate measures, of the alarming 
growth of Wickliffe's sentiments in Ohristendom. This 
Council was one of the most imposing ever convoked bj 
the Romish churoL It numbered among its members 
and attendants, a German Emperor, twenty prinoes, one 
hundred and forty counts, a pope, more than twenty ca^ 
dinals, seven patriarchs, twenty archbishops, ninety-one 
bishops, six hundred other prelates, and about four thou- 
sand priests. Its deliberations extended from the year 
1414 to 1418. 

The acts by which this great assembly are chiefly known 
to posterity, are the deposition of three infidlible popes, 
followed by the election of a fourth; the burning of 
John Hubs and Jerome at the stake, and the decrees 
against the writings of Wickliffe. Hues had been decoyed 
to Constance, by the promise of being allowed to defend 
his opinions before the assembled clergy of Christendom ; 
but, in violation of a safe-conduct from the hand of the 
Emperor Sigismund, he was put to death, in July, 1415. 
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J«MM tefng wt m d bto tta miai^, b bope of lod- 
i^ liit beloncl and xenr«d Ivotlur, wu likvwin Mind, 
■ad kftv m loog impritonwaBt, fidlovad htm to tin itaka. 
Bat tho tenth had takca too deop root in Bdwmu, to 
|iiiiii1iTijwmliiiiiwin TheuNBiU«ddignitBneiofthe&o- 
miih «hsrdi h*d babald, with imiwiiwnt, Bcbmian doUw 
nd dtiMU rtawning bdbro thant, with no Imp laatamg 
thu boldnMi, from tha word of God. A oHue thus sdro- 



John 'WukliSb h*d tha honor at bung Tmognind, bj 
thii ugoai BMamblj, •■ iho aonroa of all the inflnenoaa 
ivUoh had thna tatmad the world upiido down. Among 
ita oariiaat acta, fiftj-flrt artudea from hig writinga, whuh 
had alraady been oondemned in England, Borne, and 
Pngne, now leoured the aolemn ban of the Oonnnil; 
and nbaeqaentlf, it ia sud, two hnndied and eizt; 
more were eondenmed in like manner. Hie worha of 
tmry kind, and whererer foond, were adjudged to the 

Not aatiafied with these measares, the Counoil, before 
olofliiig, paaaed a senteDoe on his dead bodjr, direoting that 
it ehonld be dianterred, and burnt to uhes, u an exprea- 
aion of the abhorrenee in whioh hie dootrinea and hia mem- 
ory were held b; Holy Chnreb. The deoree was ezeonted 
in 1128, when Archbiabop Ohichelj, Primate of England, 
himaelfwent down to Lntterwortb, attended by a large 
train of the English olergj, to anperintend the oeremony. 
From beneath the hnmble olunocl, where they had slept 
in peaoe more than forty years, the bones of the Reformer 
were dragged rudely forth to the light of day ; and being 
earned down the hill on which the chareh stood, to a little 
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Stream called the Swift, were there ooDsamed bj fire, and 
the ashes thrown into the river. 

The memies of tmth took this as a presage of the 
q»eedy and final destmotion of Wiekliflb's mfliisnoe. But 
they were fidse seers. ^'The Swifki*' sajs qaainl oU 
Fuller, ** oonTeyed his ashes into the Avon, Avon into the 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, thej to the main 
ocean. And thus they are the emblem of his doctrine, whieh 
now is dispersed all the world over." In Bohemia, the 
progress of his opinions was only accelerated by the cmel 
and treacherous dealing of the Oonncil; and daring the 
entire fifteenth and siztemth centuries, this &vored oountrj 
exhibited a shimng example of the power of Bible Ohria- 
tianity, to call forth the energies, as well as to exalt the 
morals of a nation. Fourteen translations of the whole 
Bible, besides ten of the New Testament, which have oome 
down to thb day, bear witness to the seal of her Ohrisdaa 
scholars. She had her printed Bible fifty years before 
England. Education was common to her whole popular 
tion, and the arts and sciences were brought to a remark- 
able perfection. When in 1620, during the progress of the 
thirty years* war, Bohemia lost her nationality, three-fourths 
of her population were Protestant ; and seventy thousand 
men, with nearly the whole nobility, the entire body of the 
Protestant clergy, scholars, and artists, and in general, the 
most cultivated part of the nation, went forth as voluntary 
exiles, preferring rather to renounce their country than 
their religion. The monks from Spain, Italy, and South- 
em Oermany, who poured into the subjugated country, 
found it a toilsome labor to restore the ancient reign of 
darkness. Every Bohemian book was condemned as pre- 
sumptively heretical. There were individuals who boasted 



wickliffb's intlusvce abroad. Ill 

of baTing burnt sixty thooBand manaseriptB, the preoiouB 
relics of her early popular and sacred literature. Such 
works as were saved from the flames, were shut up in mo- 
nasteries, in secure rooms guarded by iron grates, doors, 
looks, bolts, and chains, and often inscribed with the warn- 
ing title, Hell. A clearer exemplification of the influence 
and aim of the two religions, could hardly bo found in his- 
tory. 

It is easy to see what must have been the influence of 
this people, during their long period of prosperity, and 
how essentially it must have contributed towards prepar- 
ing the way for the great work of the sixteenth century. 
The reformation of Huss flowed into that of Luther ; and 
when the latter reached England, its waters mingled with 
that earlier stream, whose sources we have traced in the 
personal labors of Wickliffe. 

The mind stands amazed over the view thus opened, of 
the mighty consequences to mankind, flowing from the life 
of a single individual. If any thing could surprise us 
more, it would be that party spirit could have caused such 
services to humanity to be forgotteq, and the very exist- 
ence of the apostle of modern Christianity, to become almost 
a myth in the land of his birth. But as certainly as truth 
is to triumph, and the last vestige of priestcraft to disap- 
pear before the light of the pure word of God, the name 
of John Wickliffe will brighten as the ages pass, and the 
beautiful eulogy of the martyrologist be accepted as no more 
than justice to his character and labors : " This is out of 
all doubt, that at what time all the world was in most des- 
perate and vile estate, and that the lamentable ignorance 
and darkness of God's truth had overshadowed the whole 
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whom may justly be applied, that is spoken in the book of 
BcclesiasticuB, of one Simon, tbo hod of Oiiios : ' Even as 
the morniDg star being in the midBt of a cloud, and as the 
moon being full in ber oourae, and as the bright beaus of 
tbe SOD, 80 doth he shine and glister in the temple aad 
dtnrob of Ood.' " 
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CHAPTER I. 



RSUQIOUS ASPECTS OF ENGLAND. 

A csNTURT and a half had now elapsed since Wickliffe 
gaye England her first Bible. Daring this whole period, 
the Church, backed by the State, had made it a steady aim 
to root out the tendencies which he had implanted in the 
common English mind. Yet, at the beginnmg of the six- 
teenth century, we find them still existing in all their liv- 
ing energy among the Lollards. The <* yolnntary system ^* 
had proved adequate to the perpetuation of an order of 
devoted, working ministers, " willing to endure all things 
for the elect's sake ;" men, who from pure love for souls, 
made a joyful sacrifice of worldly gain and ease, and went 
forth, at the hazard of their lives, to preach the Gospel to 
the poor. Many shires of England were acquainted with 
the toil-worn, weather-beaten forms of these humble apos- 
tles of Bible piety ; and about the time of Henry Villus 
accession, numerous little congregations of ^' Brethren in 
Christ,^'* (so they called themselves,) were existing in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom as the fruit of their labors. — 
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Being almcwt wholly from the lover olauet, tnd taught l^ 

former persecutioos to observe the greatest caution and 
Becrecj, the timid Sock had grown aod multiplied uudO' 
tected by their powerful foca. 

At thin period, they aeem to have enjojod a fresh aoceas 
of spiritual life. Thomas Mann, oae of their preachers, 
who died for heresy in 1518, ia reported in the bishop's 
record of hia trial as " oonfeesing that be hath turned eeyea 
hundred people to his religion ; for whioh he thanketb God." 
Such was their increase tn seal and numbers, that thej 
could no longer esuape observation. They were tracked to 
the lonely, unfrequented apota where they met under cover 
of night to worship God ; neighbor was made spy on neigh- 
bor ; huabands and wives, parents and ohildron, brothers 
and sisters, were beguiled or forced lo bear witness againat 
each other. The Lollards Tower again echoed with th« 
clanking of chains ; the rack and the stake once mors 
claimed their victima. But those dark daya of tears and 
blood have left a precious memorial for after times, fur- 
nished by the very bands which were striving to blot ' this 
pestilent sect' from the face of the eartb. From the regift- 
ters of the bishops, before whom those accused of heresy 
were tried, has been gathered a long list of lowly martyrfl 
and confessors who, but for theae oniel persecutors, would 
never have been heard of out of the plebeian sphere is 
which they were bom. Nor do we need any better testi* 
Diony than is fnmished by these records, to the parity both 
of their doctrines and their lives. A simple, blameloM 
people, full of love and good works, there was nothing to 
be found agiunst tbam " save in the matter of the law of 
their God." 

What strikes one with most sarprlse, in these humble 



iir 

OhriitiuM, U the idfl&titj itf tii^ Tiewi ftt ODM with thow 
of Wisklifls and hia immadikto followsn, ud with thow 
•fterwirda known ai th« diitii^BiihiDg tnita of ProtMtHil- 
ian. Bnt the eolntion !• tuMj. It wu heeuue thc^ eU 
draw tnm one and the nma aooroe, tbb unrawo woed 
or God. Throngfa th«r whole hiatory, the linng preaohar 
and the writteo Scriptora had gone land in hand. - There 
is abwDdaateTidenee, not onlj that Wioklifie'i rerrion Waa 
•131 tweauiiud ammg them, bnt that the; had nnmerona 
eopiea trf it in whole or in part, wbieh were diligently read 
by the ftuniliea of oommon laboiera and meohaniEe. 

One of tho moat oommm ehargea agunit the Lollarda 
of thin period, waa the poeaaanon of wme portion of Wii^- 
lifla*a BiUa, and the alnlity to read it, or to repeat trom 
H by heart. Among thoee *' tronbled'' aa Buspeoted heretioa, 
between the yean 1609 and 1517, five pereona were charged 
with baring met together eeoretly to read " oerUin ohapters 
of the Ihrangelista in Engliah, eontaining in them," — aneh 
waa the aentenoe of the learned Biahopa — " diverfl emm- 
eout and damnable opmums and condusions of heresy." 
One Christopher Shoemaker, barnt at Newbury, waa ao- 
cneed of haTing gone to the house of John Say, and " read 
to him out of a book, the worde which Christ spake to hia 
difloiplea." In I5I9, seren martyrs were bamed in one 
fire at Corentry, " for having taught their ohildren and 
aerranta the Lord's prayer and Ten GommandmeDts in 
English." The register of Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, 
for the single year 1521, contains a list of tome hundred 
itamet, moat of whom were aconsod for reading or repeat- 
ing portions of the SoriptnreB in the English language. 

.Tonkin nnMDT .FumEH^ >ii'> nwn kmt.hni- nf rPBl1m<r lA him 
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to the same. John Barrett, goldsmith of London, was 

* troubled ^ for haying recited to his wife and maid the 
EpiBtle of James wiUioat book. John Thatcher was ao» 
cased of teaching Alice Brown this saying of Jeans :^ 

* Blessed are Uiey that hear the word of God and Inep il' 
Thomas Philip and Lawrence Taylor were cited fbr read- 
ing the Epistle to tiie Bomana and the firtt chapter of 
Lnke in EnglisL '^Gnthbert, Bishop of London, riiting 
judioiall J in the chapel within his palace, at Lond<», miin 
iatered in word against John Pykas,'* who confeaaed ' that 
about five years last past, at a certain time, his mother, 
then dwelling at Bury, sent for him, and moTcd him that 
he should not believe in the sacraments of the dinrch, for 
that was not the right way. And then she deUvered to 
him one book of Paul's Epistles in English, (mannaoript) ; 
and bid him live after the manner and way of said Epia- 
iles and Gospels, and not after the way the churdi doth 
teach.' John Tyball was aooosed before this same biahop, 
of having had ' certain of PauPs Epistles after the old 
translation.' In 1529, John Tukesbury, a respectable 
citizen and leather merchant, of the city of London, con- 
fessed to having in his possession ' a manuscript copy of 
the Bible, and that he had been studybg in the Holy 
Scriptures from the year 1512.' 

Their supply of Bibles was indeed scanty, compared with 
that enjoyed since the introduction of the press ; but the 
lack was made up by an earnestness which could overcome 
all obstacles. We must not judge of these awakened minds 
and hearts, by the general standard of their class at the 
time. Was' only a single copy owned in a neighborhood, 
these hard-working laborers and mechanics would be found 
together, after a weary day of toil, alternately reading and 
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IhlwnBg to Aa words of lift; nd n nnat wu thore' 
fi«ibBMOt to Hbrnx •pniti, tbat xmiatuDea Iha moning 
Ij^t oBrpriMd tboa with its mU to ft nmr dftj of kbor, are 
diij hod thon^ of ilMpw TIuuhiglHttumwuto.be- 
ooBo poMMmftof MBM portioii <tf tho nond roluna Ou 
■•B OBD^ thm 11 tantimod, ■> having ginn o lood of 
hoj te m fcw «faa^«rf of <»io of 'PkiU'b Epiatloa. Somo 
doretod tha nnnp of jmn to Hub olgoot Thay han 
■na bi^ known to pre « nun equal to d^t or ten 
poonda of onr time^ fin one of thoM little traote whioh 
WiakUb wrote eo long befiite, fiir the inatmotion and 
ooBfbrt of the piona poor. 

But thej were not maraly anperior to their elaii. In 
tha intelligaooe of their belief in their aenae of the troe 
worth and deatinjr of man, in tlieir thint for knowledge, u 
well aa in pnritj of mannars and ardor of piety, they were, 
aa a body, in adraoee of the highest ranks both of clergy 
and laity. " To see," gayi tlteir faitbfiil and affeotionata 
luatorian, Vox, ' dieir traraila, their earnest seeking, their 
ardent aeal, their reading, their watohiag, their sweet as- 
aembliea, their love and concord, thejr godly living, their 
&ithfnl marrying with the fsithfol, may make as now, in 
these onr dayi of free professioD, to blnsh for shame." 
That many, who bore the name of Lollards, &iled in the 
honr of fiery trial and abjured their &ith, merely proves 
that the inflnenoe of their views extended far beyond the 
boonds of the troe believers. Aa a people, they were the 
reoc^ised advocates, in a period of nnsnrpassed darkness 
and slavery to priestoraft, of the freedom of the human 
mind, of the ri^ts of conecienoe, and of the snpreme authori- 
ty of the Holy Soriptures. To tLair influeooe is donbdcsa 
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Tarn we now for a moment to the preparation going on 
in other olaeses, for the new epoeh which was soon to dawn. 

In all her external relationsy England was still the most 
obedient vassal of Bome. Henry YUL, hj traimng a 
bigoted adherent of the eharoh. Tied with the ^ most' Ohria- 
tian monardis " of former times, in humbling hia kingdom 
before the papal footstool A golden rose, towdiad bj 
the apostolic finger with holy ehrism, was, in Ua eafeeom, 
a foil eqoiyalent for the rich English bencfioes, whieh bis 
Holiness disposed of unquestioned among his insatiable 
Italians. At no time had the dergj, as a body, been more 
ignorant, more cormpt, or more powerfol, or the great mass 
of the people more abject bUtcs of soperstition. 

Still the new day, which liad dawned on continental Eoropei 
could not be idioUy shut out. Even before Luther had 
commenced his reformatory labors, a more liberal style of 
learning had been introduced into the English UniTeraitiea, 
through the labors of Erasmus and a few native sebolara 
of like spirit Greek professorships had been establiahed, 
the New Testament in the original was studied by a oon- 
siderable number, and public lectures were read on some 
portions of it Hebrew, also, reoelTed some attention. 
These innovations were received by the great body of the 
clergy with anything but favor. With the quick instinct 
of birds of night, they discerned, far off, the hated approach 
of day. Dr. John Collet, who nobly led the way in the 
new path, by his lectures on Paulas Epistles (delivered at Ox- 
ford so early as 1497, " without fee or reward,") was in- 
terrupted by a prosecution for heresy, instituted by the 
Bishop of London, and escaped only through the personal 
kindness of Archbishop Warham, who dismissed the case 
without triaL When, in 1516, the Greek Testament of 
Erasmus made its appearance, a terrible hue and cry arose 




■BMif tks dargf . Piiarii used tluir infliunM Kt the Mn- 
"ftlMail to win yomg rtndenta aguut it ; nd one eol- 
Itgt at Ombriilge wu feand n eonsemttTe as to fiir1»d 
the daagwDiiB lodk to le bnni^t wHlik its mils. Bttn- 
dU, afluffsi^ Bishop of Asipb,* ooqjnnd ths kiiig, on 
Us knesB, to pot down Brumnt. The monks msde theu- 
■fllTSi cspwisllj oons^onons bj tho lesl of thmr oppositioi), 
lUi lis ling from thofolpit thst " tben wss now s new Ud- 
gnsgo inTsntod, osUed QnA^ of which people should 
bn«n Bs the aonrae of all heresies ; that In this langnage 
bad oome fiirth a bock, oallod the New Testament, whioli 
was DOW in ertrybodj's hands, and was fiiU of thorns and 
Irian; that there was also another langnage a tartcd np 
whioh they ealled Hebrew, ud that they who learned it 
were toned Jews* 

"Bemember yt not," says Tjndale in 1531, "how 
within this thirty yean, and far less, and yet dnreth to 
this day, the old barking cnrs, Don's disoiplea, and the 
like draff, called SoottiatB, the children of darkneu, ragod 
in erery pnlpit againat Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ; and 
what sorrow the schoolmasterB that tanght the tnie Latin 
tongne, had with them? Some beating the pulpit with 
th«r fists for madness, and roaring out with open and 
foaming month, that if there were bnt one Terenoo and 
Vii^ in the world, and that same in their sleeTea, and a 
Gre before them, they wonld bnrn them therein, thoagb it 
■bonld cost their lives." 

Bat the epirit of the age was too strong to be thus 
repressed. Henry VIII. was himself ambitions to be 
known as a aoholar and patron of learning; and he not 



aly eniMumged classical atudy, but, io 1519, commaQded 
J a TOjal DiaDdate, th&t the Etudy of tho Scriptures id 
le original languagee, should heoceforth constitute a rcgn- 
ir brancb of academic ioatniotioa at Oxford. His minis- 
sr, Cardinal Wolsej, whose far-sighted btelleet perc«iTed 
1 the new ageociea at work in tho age, a power which might 
erbapa be controlled, but could never be destroy^, 
:irew himself into the vangnard of the obuso of liberal 
sarning. Cardioal's College, established by him at Oxford, 
■as a magniGcent project for oonverting progress itself into 
barrier against progress ; for raising up a clergy qnali- 
ei by rigid intelleotual disoiplino and emiDeat scholar- 
aip, to snatch from the reformers the leadership of the 
wakening age. Tbat college, be resolved, should be " the 
lost glorious iu the universe." To furnish it with adequate 
ndowments, be ejected, by his authority as Papal Legate, 
be inmates of forty-one priories and muineries, and devoted 
heir riohes to this object, sending forth their iuinates to seek 
home in other establishments. The moat distingniahed 
eachers were called in to add lustre to the new foundation, 
nd its Fellows were the picked men of both universities, 
t was wisely planned. But the Cardinal, with all hia 
agacity, had not taken into the reckoning, tbat the men 
bos trained might be the first to desert the cause he 
ought to uphold. Cardinal's College rose into sudden 
minence as a school of liberal learning, and in the same 
iroportion became a nursery of the new opinions. Its 
.ocoinplished youth, their minds emanciputed by enlarged 
enquiry, and their hearts instructed by the Scriptures in 
bat liberty wherewith Christ makes free, deroted them- 
elves with generous ardor to the cause of truth and 
piritnal freedom. 
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Meanwhile, the multiplication of books through the 
press, by promoting general intelligence, had increased the 
disaffection of all classes towards the Romish clergy. 
Voices were heard to and from the people, in numerous 
.little treatises, exposing the errors and vices of the church. 
The thunder of Luther's tones then came reverberating 
over the water ; and, in spite of the vigilance of the clergy, 
translations of his writings were extensively circulated in 
England. 

Thus, long before the passions of Henry led to an exter- 
nal separation from Bome, the way had been preparing for 
a reform far more thorough and comprehensive ; a reform 
based on radical changes in the opinions and convictions 
of his subjects. To that true reform, he was no less an 
enemy than the Pope himself; and it worked its way 
against the whole force of his iron will. Its first marked 
development, the event which inaugurated the Age of 
Bible Translation in England, will form the subject of 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 



TTNDALE'S NEW TESTAMENT. 

After tbe riew just given of the iDflnenoes at work in 
England, it can be no matter of surprise, to find the design 
of a new translation of the Soriptores already ripened in 
the bosom of an English scholar, years before Lather be- 
gan the publication of the Bible in German. That scholar 
was William Ttnoale. 

Tyndale was bom about the year 1484, and at a very 
early age was sent to Oxford, which was one of the most 
celebrated schools of learning then existing. Here he soon 
attained high rank, and was particularly distinguished for 
his knowledge of the tongues. But though a proficient in 
classical literature, his most diligent study was given to 
the Greek New Testament, in which, also, he was accus- 
tomed to read to his fellow students. There is even strong 
reason for believing that, while still at the University and 
before he had reached his twentieth year, the purpose of 
translating the Scriptures was already working in his mind. 
An autograph collection in the hands of one of his biogra- 



pfcan,* of tnaaktioD* nuds 1>j Uni of Mlaet portioiu of 
fto 2Tnr Teitament, ihowa in iU oraameoUl, miaul-lika 
tt^QDB and bordtra, tfaa initikli W. T., and tho data 
1502, wranl timM npattod. To tba latter an preflzttd, 
iL one iutams, tho aigoifloMit woidi "Tna Turra;" ai 
if the Toatibfol tranalator enn then Iiad it in view, to ralh 
Btit hu labors to the tut of pablioation. It ia a fiM>t no 
Imi ramarkabis than intaraatiog, that tbeae aarly attempt! 
ware tranaferred, for the moat part Tarbatim, into hii oom- 
plate New Teatament; and tbat manj paangea hare ooae 
down, tbrongh the aoooeaaiTa miaiona, nnaltared into on 
eonnum varuon I Thoa the bant of hia mind, from ita 
Irat known derelopment, marks him oat as a nuui of earoaat 
pnrpoae, who alieadj oompreheada what ia hia work and 
ealling in the age. 

Still, howerer, be waa a member of the Romiab ehnrdi, 
and had probably thongfat of nothing beyond a refiumatioo 
in the exiating eoclesiutioal inatitntions. In 1502, the ] 
date already mentioned, he waa ordabed a prieet, and in 
1508, became a friar in the monutery at Greeawioh. 
We are not informed of the rarcumstancea whioh induced 
him to withdraw from this relation ; bnt in 1522 be bad 
rettmed to hia native Glonaestersbire, and was fillbg the 
offiee of private tutor and chaplain in a &mily of rank. 
While here, he made no secret of bis reformatory senti- 
mcntfl, which soon became well known in the surroundiug 
region. The hospitable mansion of his patron was a 
favorite resort of the prelates and clergy of the neighbor- 
hood, and frequent discassioos arose at tabic in respect to 
the doctrines and measures of Luther, which, were now 
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plor&ble ignoraDoc, cxiitbited by the clerical visitors on these 
occasions, often drew from tlic modeet tutor a spirited 
dofoDce of the Reformer, and an earnest recoinmend3ti<M) 
lo test his views by the New Teatameut. " He spared not," 
i«yB FoiG, "to show them simply and plainly bis judg- 
Dent ; and wben they at any time did vary from his 
ipinions, he would s/tow ikem in the book, and lay before 
'.hem Che manifest places of Scripture, to confute their 
errors and oon&rm bis sayings." In these controversiei 
the dignitaries wore so uniformly mortified by defeat, that 
they griidaally ceased their visits; "preferring," as Fuller 
remarlta, " the loss of Squire Welch's good cheer, to thfl 
BOur sauce of Master Tyndale's company." 

But if they could not reason, they could persecute; and 
their ill will soon exhibited itself iu the citation of Tyndalo 
before the chancellor of the diocese, on a charge of heresy. 
There was quite a rally of the clergy to witness bis humi- 
liation. In bis own words, — "All tbo priests -of tha 
country were present the same day." But under some ta- 
flucnce not now apparent, the Chancellor, after " threBt«ii- 
ing him grievously, and reviling and rating htm as though 
he had been a dog," allowed him to depart without pnn- 
isbment. Some of his friends eounaelled a prudent con- 
oealtnent of his views in fiitore ; but " the fire in faia boneB " 
refiised to be shut up. A Popish clergyman soon after 
remarked to Tyndale, in reply to an earnest plea for a tot- 
naonlar Bible : " We bad better be without Ood's laws 
than the Pope's 1 " "I defy the Pope and all his laws," 
cried the indignant Beformer ; " and if God span 
my life, ere many years I will cause a hoy that driv^h 
the plough to know more of the Scriptures than you do /" 
A pledge which be nobly redeemed at the priee of exile, 
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poTerty, s life of toil and peneoaiion, and finally of a 
martyr's death. 

It is interesting to remark how firmly, at this period, 
tiie tiiongfat had fixed itself in Tyndale's mind, that the 
translation of the Seriptores ont of the original tongnes, 
was emphatically the work demanded by the wants of the 
age. He thns explains the motives which moved him to 
pat his hand to the task. 

'* A thousand books had they lever to be pnt forth 
against their abominable doings and doctrines, than that 
the ScRiFTURE should come to light. For as long as they 
may keep that down, they will so darken the right way 
with their mist of sophistry, and so tangle them that 
either rebuke or despise their abominations, with arguments 
of philosophy, and with worldly similitudes, and apparent 
reasons of natural wisdom ; and with wresting the Scrip- 
tures unto their own purpose, clean contrary unto the pro- 
cess, order and meaning of the text ; and so delude them 
in descanting upon it with allegories ; and amaze them, 
expounding it in many senses before the unlearned lay 
people, (when it hath but one plain literal sense, whose 
light the owls cannot abide,) that though thou feel in thine 
heart, and art sure, how that all is false that they say, yet 
couldst thou not solve their subtle riddles. 

" Which thing only moved me to translate the New Tes- 
tament. Because I perceived by experience, how that it 
was impossible to establish the lay people in any truth, 
except tlie Scriptures were plainly laid before their eyes in 
their mother tongue.^'* 

Convinced that the prosecution of his design was im- 
practicable where he then was, and fearing, moreover, to 
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under their roof, Tjndale now resolved to seek another 
home. The plan he formed in this exigenoj, atrikingly 
illnstratea his simplicity of oharaotery and his ignorance 
of the state of things in ** high places." The oppontioa 
from which he had snffiared, ho aaorihed to the peooliar 
ignorance and stapidity of the Oloacesterahiitt deigy. 

" When," says he, " I was so tormoiled in the oo ua try 

where I was, that I could no longer dwell there, I 

thiswise thought in myself: this I suffer, because the 
priests of the country be unlearned, as God knoweth thej 
are a full ignorant sort, which hare seen no more Latin 
than they read in their Portesses, and Missals, which yet 
many of them can scarcely read. And therefore, because 
they are thus unlearned, thought I, when they come toge- 
ther to the ale-house, which is their preaching plaoe, thej 
affirm that my sayings are heresy." 

From the enlightened clergy of the metropolis, he ex- 
pected very different treatment. He fixed his eyes on 
Tunstal, Bishop of London, whom Erasmus, in his Anno- 
tations on the New Testament, had produmed a paragon 
of learning and liberality, as the man under whose counte- 
nance he was to execute, in safety and quiet, and with all 
such aids as he might need, the beneficent task of giving 
the Bible to England. " I thought," says he, ** if I might 
come into this man^s service, I were happy. For even in 
the Bishop of London^s house, I intended to have done it" 

Bidding farewell to his pleasant home in Little Sodbury 
Manor, Tyndale now turned bis steps towards London, pro- 
vided with a letter from his patron to Sir Harry Guild- 
ford, the King's Comptroller. The story of his disap- 
pointment must be given in his own words : 

"And so," he says, ** I gat me to London, and through 
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ibo acquBintnoM of my master, cauio to Sir Harry GuUd- 
ibrd, tbe Kbg's Grace's Comptrolkr, and brouglit him an 
OralioD of Ifiocrates, ivbich I Ijad transUted out of Greek 
into Ecglisb, to speak unto my Lord of Loodoa for me. 
Tliis lie »lso did, as he showed nie, and willed me to wrilo 
an epistle to my lord, and to go to him myself, whieh I 
also did, nod delivered my epistle to a servaul of his own, 
one William Ilehilthwayte, a mao of mine old ac^juaia- 
iMii. Brt e^ whioh kaovath that iriiiah ia witUa 
ly pB W il ai; Mr Iksl I waa kagsilad, and that that otranad 
*H Mi Um mH «^ to aij parpoae. And therdbra 
k pH Aaao bror in my Ind'i ai^t Whannpon 017 lord 
■— auiBJ wf — 'hia hovaa waa fall, he had mora than ha 
amid wdl ind, and adnaad me to aoA in London, where,' 
he aud, ' Z oonld not lack a aerrioe.' " 

The hiatorioal norelist might go &r, without finding 
riober materiala for charaoter-paintug, than are furnished 
bj thia little narrative. The guileless country scholar, 
his head teeming with classical and sacred lore, and hia 
heart burning with a great thought of benefioenoe to hia 
conntrj — with hia letter from the country baronet, and hia 
oration of laocratea for eredentiala — and the proud, world* 
Ij chnroh dignitary, whose Mendship and protection he 
came to aoUoit, would make an exquisite contrast. To the 
Bishop of London, the poor, unknown clerk is a very 
different personage from the celebrated Erasmus, the pro- 
t^ of popes and princes ; and Tyndale is shown out of 
the stately episcopal palace, with the kind advice to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. " Truly," thus muses the disap- 
pointed scholar, " it was all in the tongue of £rasmtis, 
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There came a time, and not l6ng after, when Bishop 
Tnnstal found this same William Tyndale a man of hx 
more aoooont, so &r as the interests of the Bomiah liiar> 
aroh J were ooneemed, than the great Brasmna. 

Nearly a jear was eonsamed in Tain effinrta to aeenre ft 
situation fiivorable to the aeoomplishment of lua derign. 
Endentlj, there was something in his deportment snd 
oonversation, whidii did not oommend him to* the ohnreh 
dignitaries of the oapitaL The last six months, he firand 
ft home in the hospitable abode of Humphrey Monmoothi 
ft wealthy citiaen, afterwards an Alderman of London. 
It was, however, Cir from bebg an idle or improitaUe 
year. He preached, it would seem, regularly at St. Dun* 
Stan's church. Fleet-street, on the Sabbath, and was as 
indefatigable a student as ever. But the most TaluaUe 
lessons of the year were obtained from the study, for 
which the metropolis furnished such rich adTantages, of 
the working of the existing ohurch sjrstem, its infiuenoe on 
the character of the clergy, and through them, upon the 
moral condition of the kingdom, and the general interests 
of Christendom. He now saw that a plan for enlightening 
the people, like that which he had founed, was in oontra- 
yention of the first principle of their policy, that the power 
of the clergy rests on the ignorance of the masses. Be- 
fore the close of the year, be had relinqaished all idea of 
attempting its execution in England. 

** And so," he says, *^ I abode in London almost a year, 
and marked the coarse of the world, and heard our preach- 
ers, bow tbcy boasted tbemselves and their high authority ; 
and beheld the pomp of our Prelates, and how busy they 
were, as they yet use, to set peace and unity in the world ; 
though it be not possible for them that walk in darkness, to 
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continue long m peace, (for they cannot but cither stumble 
CMrdash themselyes at one thing or another, that shall cleai 
diaqowt tkam altogether,) and law things of which I defe 
to Wfmk al ihia time; and understood at the last, no 
obIj thai llien Ms 110 room m my Lord of London's palaei 
to tnnslate tiie New Testament, hot also that there wai 
no plaoe to do it in fell England, as ezperienoe doth noi 
openlj deehre." 

' Aeeordini^j, late in the jear 1523,* being famished b] 
Ids noble friend, Monmoath, with the sum of ten pound 
(equal to one hundred and flftj of the present time, o: 
Boarlj sefeb hundred dollars), Tyndale bade a final adiei 
to hu natbe land, and embarked for Hamburgh. In thi 
eity lie remamed between one and two years, diligently 
impronng the quiet and seourit? here afibrded for thi 
proseention of his translation. 

Ha?ing nearly or quite completed it, he drew on Hon 
mouth for an additional ten pounds, contributed by otha 
Bnglish friends, whidi he had left with him for safe-keep 
ing, and repaired to Cologne for the purpose of printinj 
his manuscript at one of its celebrated presses. Hi 
arrangements were made with the greatest secrecy, fo 
Cologne was hi from being frrorable to the sentiments oi 
the Beformation. 

One interesting &ct should not be omitted in this con 
neotion. The English merchantfi, residing for purposes oi 
trade in the commercial cities of Germany, seem, as 
general thing, to have been deeply imbued with Protestan 
principles. Many of them became the steady friends an 

* In Um lUtoineiit of daXm and plaeei, the anthorit j of Anderaqn (Anna] 
•r the Engliih Bible, London, 1845) is, for Uie mott part, followed In thj 
^Tkion of tbe work. 
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protectors of Tjndale, and entered with warm leal into 
his design of giving the Bible to their common country. 
They aided him with money; their ships were at his ser- 
Tice for the conveyance of his precious oflSaring into Eng- 
land| concealed in boxes and bales of merchandise. Of 
likl spirit mnst have been their partners in the Bni^ish 
ports, to whom it was consigned. Thnswehaveai^pse 
into a state of opinion and Ibeling, in a most inflnential 
class of English society, which might well excite the 
utmost jealousy and rigilance on the part ct the church* 
men. Such friends Tyndale found at Cologne; and his- 
work was passing through the press under happy auspices, 
when an exigency arose, beyond their power to meet, which 
drove Tyndale hastily firom the city. 

THE BIBLE HATBB. 

Just at this critical moment, when the salvation of Eng- 
land seemed to hang on the successful completion of the 
UDdertaking, there arrived in Cologne one of the most 
busy and malignant enemies of the truth, that the world 
has seen. The especial distinction of John Cochlaous was 
his intense hatred to vernacular translations of the Bible, 
in which he is said to have surpassed all his contempo- 
raries. The rancor whioh characterized his numerous 
writings against the German Reformers, and his unceasing 
efforts, by word and deed, to counteract their influence, 
had so offended the Protestant feeling of Frankfort, where 
ho formerly resided, that he was obliged to flee from that 
city. The same thing having been repeated at Mentz, he 
took refuge at Cologne at the very time when his presence 
was, seemingly, most disastrous to the cause of truth. Just 
then he was exceedingly anxious to bring out the works of 
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nt ililwt o( Denti, vbo «h elamwd hf 
both {Mrtia in tba gn&t eontroTersf ; bnt bo found it 
tiSsBlt to flODTiBoe any of tha Cologne printon that the 
■BlarpriM would psj. After muy vunDoeKful attempti, 
Peter Quintel, tbe tot; printer emplojed bj Tjndale, wu 
pnenaded to meke Ae triel ; and tfani the beat of oppoi> 
tunitiea tor ttamting out tbe important leeret waa fiir- 
mabed to tbe nan, who, of all othen, would be likely to 
Bake tbe worat me of it. 

For a person of hia rank, and ao eodeaiaatio, CoefalBua 
aeema to hare been on temu of Tory joTial fellowship with 
dke printora. The manner in wbiob he improred the inti- 
aaoy ia moat fitly related in hia own words. 

" Haring thui beoome more intimate and familiar with 
the Cologne printers, he sometitnes heard them boast, con- 
fidently, when in their caps, that, whether the King and 
Cardinal of England would or not, idl England would, in 
a short time, be Luthersa He heard, also, that there 
were two Eogluhmen lurking there, learned, skillful in 
languages, and fluent, whom, however, he oould never see 
or eonTerse with. Calliog, therefore, certain printers into 
hia lod^g, after they were heated vnth vnne, one of them 
in more private discourse, discovered to him the secret by 
which England was to be drawn over to the side of Luther, 
— namely, 'That three thousand copies of the Lutheran 
New TestamcDt, translated into tbe English language, 
were in press, and already wore advanced as far as the 
letter E, in ordine quatertiionum. That the ezpooses 
were folly supplied by Eoglish merchants, who were 
secretly to coDvey the work when printed, and disperse it 
widely through all England, before the Kiog or the Car- 
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Having considered with himaelf " the magnitade of the 
grievous danger," Coehiasua repaired, next day, to the 
house of HermauQ Riacko, a distioguished patrician <tf 
Cologne, who had held manj high offices at court, wu 
hmiliar both with the Emperor and with the King of £Dg> 
land, and had great influence in the city govemmont, and 
bo him disclosed the whole affair. Ilerr Kincke waa not the 
man to let slip ao opportunity for laying a king under obU- 
gation. Accordingly, after eatiBfying himself by person*! 
investigation at the priDting house, that Cochlasus w&s not 
mistaken, he laid the matter before the city Senate, and madA 
such a representation of the case, that they issued an order 
interdicting the printer from procdeding farther in that worlt 
Tyndale did not wait for the second blow. HaatiJy gatheiv 
ing up hie manascripta, and the sheets as far as printed, h« 
fledvithhisaBHifitaDt,Qcorge Roye, up the Rhine to Worms. 
This place, being fully pervaded by the doctrines of Luther, 
offered a far more secure retreat than Cologne, and bers, 
Bccordingiy, he remained till the year 1527 

Arrived at Worms, he was personally safe, and might 
hope to complete bis work without interruption. But i 
new difficulty lay in hia way. The New Testament trbieh 
he had commenced printing was in i;|uarto form, with ex- 
planatory notes and glosses, and a long Prologoe at the 
beginning. All this had become known to hia enemiea, 
who woold, of ooorse, furnish suoh ■ description of the volume 
to the antboritiei in England, as would enable them to seiia 
nil copies the instant they arrived. Tyndale decided 
at once npon his coarse. Laying aside his qnarto for the 
present, be had an edition of the text merely struck off in 
(Mtaro form, in which, for the Prologue, be snbatitnted sa 
X|uitle to the Reader, at the end, — thus effitcing, so &r u 
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ponble, every feature by which the book might be iden- 
tiiied. This he probably intended should precede the 
quarto, by an interval sufficiently long to allow the alarm 
excited by Gochlasus to die away. But, through some 
circumstances, now unknown, its transmission to England 
was delayed till the quarto also had been completed, and both 
editions arrived very nearly at the same time, towards the 
dose of December, 1 525. The labor was not, indeed, fruit- 
less ; for the little octavo had been quietly making its way 
through the country, nearly three quarters of a year before 
its existence was suspected. The quarto, on the contrary, 
was discovered scarcely a month after its arrival The 
circumstances of its detection furnish a lively picture of 
the state of the times. 

THE SECRET SEARCH. 

In the year 1523, Symon Fyshe, a lawyer of Gray's Inn, 
London, having taken part in a privately acted play which 
reflected severely on Cardinal Wolsey, was that same night 
betrayed, and obliged to flee from his own bouse, and at 
length from England. While still in exile, probably in the 
year 1524, he composed a tract addressed * to the King 
our Sovereign Lord,' entitled * The Supplication of Beg- 
gars,' which set forth in a bold and spirited manner, 
the danger to the nation and the throne, from the grasp- 
ing avarice of the clergy. In this, ho averred, was the 
true ground of their opposition to the Bible for the 
people. " This is the great scab lohy tliey will fwt let the 
New Testament go abroad in your mother-tongue^ lest 
men should espy that they, by their cloaked hypocrisy, do 
tranMlate. thus fast, vonr kin(Tclom into their hands." — 
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ing in England, and produced wherever read a deep im- 
pression. On Candlemaa day, Febroaiy 2, 1526, advan- 
tage was taken of a royal prooeanon to Weatminstery to 
scatter large nnmbera in the streets, thoa diatribnting it 
hi and wide, anumg all classos of peopla 

How slight a oaose will alarm the abettor of error i The 
great Cardinal, dothed with almost regal and pontifieal 
power, the man who had been tmly called the * king of 
his king,' trembled at these few pages of a firiendlfliSy 
banished man. It was not without reason ; for they had 
in them the omnipotence of truth I So imminent seemed 
to him the danger, that on the very next day, orders were 
issued by his authority for a '^ secret eearM^ alter Lu- 
theran books,* to be made simultaneously in London, and 
both the Universities. Three years before, a similar mea- 
sure had been resolved on, as a check to the progress of 
reform, and had then obtained the king's full concurrence. 
Without waiting for any £u*tber expression of the royal 
will, Wclsey now proceeded to carry this act into instant 
execution. Such were the circumstances which led to tha 
discovery, thus early, of the English New Testament. 

Suspicion having fastened particularly on one Thomas 
Garrett, Curate of All-Hallows Church, as a receiver and 
distributor of prohibited books, he was searched for through 
all London. It was found, however, that he had gone to Ox- 
ford, with a great quantity of such books, for the purpose 
of there making sale of them ^* to such as he knew to be 
lovers of the Gospel." Thither he was pursued, in the de- 

* Lutheran was now the term of reproach, as Lollard had been daring 
the preceding century. Under this name were included not onlj the 
translated works of the German Reformers, but all English books, both 
old and recent, which contained sentiments similar to theirs, Tyndale'f 
original writings and his New Testament among the namber. 
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termination, snys Foie, "to ippTebcnd and imprison him, 
Kad to bura all and every hia foresaiid books, and him- 
pelf too, if they could, so bumiug Lot was their ecul.'' But 
having received a friendly ivaraing of his dnDger, he fled 
OD the moroing of the 7th, and coDccaled himself Tbo 
iupressioD of that day of terror is afiectingly given ia the 
words of Anthony DaUber, one of the pious Oxford atu- 
4Mt%iA»«M»4av«t«d frind, and, woa afl«, « ralloir- 

"WWi i^ vu gonedowa bam mj ohMulwr, I R(ni|^ 
ngadtd riM mj Bhwt» door, wd ««tt into m; ttodj, 
«hI «Mk lU Bm TartnMBt in mj httidi, kneeled 
dowB . ■■ Mij Vtmim. and with vanj k deep aigh >nd nit 
taw^I did widi maBb ddiberstion iomI orer the tenth 
Aapter of Uatlbew's Ooapel; and when I had lo done, 
'mth farrent prayere I did eommit unto Ood onr deerly 
btioTod brother Qarrett, earnestly beaeeohing him in and 
fi)r Jeana Ohriefa eake, his only begotten Son, oor Lord, 
that be wonld Tonohaafe not only safely to conduct and 
keep our aaid dear brother from the hands of all hie one- 
miea, but also that he would endue his tender and lately 
bom litUe flock in Oxford with heavenly strength by bia 
Holy Spirit, tiiat they might be able thereby valiantly to 
wiUiatand, to hia glory, all their fierce enemies, and might 
alao quietly, to their own salyation, with all godly patience, 
bear Christ's heavy cross ; which I now saw was presently 
to be laid on their yonng and tender backs, unable to bear 
ao great a burden withont the great help of his Holy 
Spirit. This done, I laid aside my book safe." 

Many such scenes, no doubt, passed that night in soli- 
tarr rooms at Oxford, when the finslish New Testament 
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and prayers of humble and trembling hearts. On the fol- 
lowfaig Fridaj, poor Garrett fell into the hands of his en^' 
mies. After being eompelled, in eompany with Balaber 
and several other eonnetod students, to aardi in proeenisa 
from St Hary'ii to Oardinsl College, when eaeh of then 
oast one of the eondmnHed books into a laige bedbe 
kmdled tor the pmpose, the tiro ftiebds wen I m pf in oned 
at Osney Isle till nesir iiie dose of the year, vlien Gamtt 
was breast before Tanstal for the trial, whieh nsnlted 
in his martyrdom. 

But these were iiot Ae only Tiotims at Oxford. Oardi- 
nal College, that darling of Wolsey's hearty was fennd to 
be deeply infeeted with the dreaded poison. Tlie books 
detected under the flooring of its rooms and in other soont 
places, too plainly betrayed the homiliaiing foot The 
Cardinal's anger was in proportion to his dissppointmenl 
Of the snspeoted, some escaped to their firiends ; bat ten 
or more members of this model college, with about an 
equal number from the others, were apprehended, and im- 
mured in a deep cellar imder Cardinal College, used as a 
repository of salt fish. Three of them sunk within k wesk 
under the effects of a putrid atmosphere and unwholesome 
food, and a fourth soon followed. The rest, after lying 
from March to August in this loathsome dungeon, with 
nothing to subsist on but the fish with which it was stored, 
were made prisoners at large by Wolsey. He probably 
thought that by this time the lads were well cured of 
heresy. 

Among the number thus released was John Frith, then 
about twenty-two years of age, a young man of rare genius 
and acquirements, and of fervent piety. He soon escaped 
to the continent ; and haying joined his spiritual fother and 
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best beloved friend, Tyndale, became his assistant in trans- 
lating tly Bibia 

Wa arait now turn to the niter iiiiiT«nnty. Oambridge 
hj vndir akOl •traoger tupimoo of hmety tbam Oxford, 
•ad vitk good MMon. Hore^ aoforal jaon before, Tbomu 
Biheyhad been eonwrtedbjthe etady of Braemoa' Greek 
SartBMeni; and, through hia labora, Hugh Latimer, and 
Betet Bamee, Prior of the Monaateryof Augaatme Friara 
at OaaAridga, had alao leateed the way of lifo. From 
thetti a powerfld efasgelioal inftienee had spread into the 
tari oaa ooU^gea of the aaiveraity, ao that even aa early aa 
1038 eerlain biahopa had uged the importanoe of a viaita- 
tion, for the porpoee of trying thoee who were infeoted with 
hereay. Woloey, wlw alwaya reeentod the interferenee of 
inftrior prektea in mattera whieh he had taken under hia 
apeeial aaperfieion, and who probably thought he oould 
amat the epidemie whenerer he might pleaae to apeak dub 
wwd, ailoBeed the mofoment. Perhaps, moreorer, be oould 
aol pretafl on himaelf to eztingoidi, at onoe, the only 
1^1^ aadd the atupid eonaenratiam of Cambridge; for die 
aa ipeo tad partiea were the sole promotera and ezamplee 
of liberal learning in the unireraity. Whaterer were the 
eauae, the truth waa permitted to spread three yeara longer, 
anobatrueled by any authoritative interference. 

Bat a orims gradually approached. Orowing bolder and 
more eameat in the truth, Latimer openly invei^ed agunst 
the erime of locking up the ScHpHtres from the people ta 
on unknown tongue. Upon this he was cited for heresy 
before West, Bishop of Ely, and forbidden to preach either 
in the churches of the uniyersity, or anywhere within 
hia diooese. But the monasteries were exempt from epis* 
oopal jurisdiction, and Barnes opened his chapel to the 
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silenced preacher. Saoh were the crowds who mshed to 
hear him that the place could not contain them^ Barnes 
himself, was now invited by the parish of St. Edwards to 
preach in their dmrch ; and, though oonstitiitUMwllj timid, 
and hitherto, it would Mem, csntioas m his poliaj, ho now 
resolved to give free and loll utterance to his oonviotionsL 
The rising tide of popular fitvor, an influence to wUdk ho 
was very susceptible, may have caused somethinig of human 
vanity and presumption to mingle with his better ibdings; 
for, not contenting himself with a dear ezhibitioD of Chris- 
tian truth, he launched into a bold tirade, full of wit and 
sarcasm, against the worldly pomp and magnifioeooe of the 
Lord Cardinal himself, then in the hei^t and plenitude 
of power. A rebuke well merited, indeed, but wfaidi could 
hardly fail to lead to consequences for which, alas i poor 
Barnes was bat ill-prepared. This was on the 24th d 
December, 1525. A storm immediately arose in the uni- 
versity, one party siding most lealously with the preaoher, 
as a champion of the faith, the other firmly resolved on his 
humiliation or his ruin. Public disputations on the con- 
tested points were kept up through the whole of January, 
and the first week of February, in which learned men from 
at least seven different colleges took part. Meanwhile a 
full account of the transaction had been sent to the 
Cardinal. 

Things were thus progressing at Cambridge, and Wol- 
sey's proud spirit had been stung to madness, by the report 
of Barnes^ attack upon those peculiarly tender points in 
his character^ when the distribution of Fyshe's tract, on 
the second of February, compieted his chagrin and irrita- 
tion. The emissaries of the ** secret search,''^ at Cambridge, 
had a double commission ; first, the apprehension of Dr 
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Barnes, and seoondlj, the seizure of heretical books, and 
of those in whose possession they were found. Of these, 
not fewer than thirty names were on their list, and the 
rooms of each had been exactly designated and described. 
But at the first instant of the officers' arrival, Dr. For- 
man, of Queen's College, himself an adherent of ^' the new 
learning," had given the warning word ; and by the time 
the Sergeant-at-arms, attended by the Y ic.3-Chancellor and 
the Proctors, was ready to go the rounds, Cambridge was, to 
all appearance, purified of heresy. Not a ^* seditious " book 
was to be found ; and the officer, with only Dr. Barnes in 
charge, returned to London, no wiser than he came. 

The next day after his apprehension, Barnes stood be- 
fore Wolsey, whose bitter taunts and hard demeanor be- 
trayed how deeply his pride had been wounded. ^^ What 1 
Master Doctor," he asked, *^ had you not scope enough in 
the Scriptures . to teach the people, that my golden shoes, 
my pole-axes, my pillars, my golden cushions, my crosses 
did so offend you, that you must make me ridiculum caput 
before the people ? We were jollily that day laughed to 
scorn. Verily, it was a sermon fitter to be preached on a 
stage than in a pulpit." Poor Barnes for a time held out 
bravely, alike against threats and persuasions. But when 
the final alternative was put to him — ^^ Adjure 07' burn^^ — 
bus faith proved insufficient for the trial. Ilaving, in 
great agony of mind, at length yielded to the demands of 
his judges, the next Sunday was appointed for the public 
expiation of his off*ence, at St. Paul's. On that day, the 
triumphant Cardinal, attired in purple, surrounded by six 
and thirty abbots, mitred priors and bishops, in damask 

• vt/1 au4ir> oot Arttni>rvr>n/i irt oil nia T%nrrtT\_^t no iiirrnnaf. 
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bdield at hb feet the leading ohampion of evangelical 
truth — an abjuring heretie 1 BeaidA him aloed eaeh like 
him with a fiiggot, the mark ct ihaiM, on hia duwUei^* 
fi?e honorable merehjanta» eooTieted of the oriiM of aiding 
to bring the Bible inta Sni^bnd. Withb tiMwkwen 
diapkyed the erideDeea ct tfaeb gaSl^^*^grmi btuhtaJmH 
cf books,'' in part the New Teatameata of Tjndalo the 
precioua boot j gathered bj the pforiooa wedc'a "aaareh'' 
in Oxford and London. After a aemoa i^ainak Lulhar 
and Barnes, by Fiaher, Biahop of Bodieateri theaa baakeCs 
were emptied into a large bonfire^ kmdled befine tho great 
oruoifix at the north gate of St. Pauley whereuii alaoi the 
heretioe, after making three timea the eireuit of the flroi 
oaat their ftggota. Wobey then retired nader a eanofji 
in great pomp, and Fiaher proelaimed to the aflaamUy 
certain days of pardon and indnlgeaeoi for being, preocnt 
on this oocaaion ; though by hia own atatementi when ha 
afterwards published hia sermon, they had madoi snoh a 
tumult, as to drown hia voiee during its deliveiy* At the 
olose of the oeremony, the unhappy Bamea, in aeeordaBee 
with the good £uth and tenderness uavally shown by tha 
Bomish Mother to those who have returned to her boaomy 
was sent back to prison. 

Such was the greeting which the New Testament reoeiyed 
at the hands of the priesthood, on its first arrival in England, 
in the sixteenth century. It was just as they had treated 
Wiokliffe's Bible a hundred and forty years before. The 
spirit of the Bomish Church had remained unchanged. 

THE KING ENLISTED. 

Thus far, howeyef) these measures had received no di- 
rect countenance from the King. In the " secret search " 
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just described, the Cardinal had acted simply on his own 
eeeknaiiioal autboritj. Bat a few weeks onlj had elapsed, 
wiMB Lothir^ iapnideiiee, and Heuj'a Tanity, fiurnislied 
fiia aaau «f epliitiDg Ua a* a panaootor, with a aeal na 
iHi viotaii thaa thaim 

Bmaef TIIL'a book asainai Lotliar, by whioh bo gained 
Ao Fo^ tka titio in wbieh bo so mnob gloried— 
of Iho Fbitb"— and I^atber^a Qnooorteoiiii not 
tnaagr wnknA loplj, am maltofa &miliar to my leaders^ 
In inSi Lnthor nigod, aa bo afterwards pro&ssed, by 
Qbnatian, Ki^ of I>ennnik — auido a most Unndering at- 
tpi^ al noonoiliation with Heniy, by a letteri in whioh 
hoi biggBi paidon fa his famor one^ as foolish, preeipitata, 
and offpaaifo; bnt, at the aamo time, ezpUiniog that he 
mam. vdarstood the real author of the King^s book to 
hatia basa Wolsey, whom bo doaoonoed as " a monster, the 
sbhomnoe of Qod and man, and the plagoa of the realm 
of Bmghnd,** It so happened, moffoo?er, that the original 
loMsr.nsfnr readiod Henry, bat only a printed oopy, and 
Ihit BOl tin six months after its date, or abont one month 
after tho degradation of Barnes, and the baming of the 
Now Testaments at St. Paul's. 

Tlie wily Cardinal well knew how to torn Lather's /otix 
poM to his own ends. Inoensed beyond measore at the 
Befbrmer's depreoiation of his precious book, and of his 
own olaim to be its anthor, and justly angry that the letter 
should have been giyen to the public months before he saw 
it ; Henry was eamly persuaded, that the New Testaments, 
secretly oonveyed in suoh numbers into the country, were 
from the same source, being part and parcel of Luther's 
pkt to turn all England to his heresy. The &ct that the 
translator's name was withheld, gave color to the asser- 
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tion. The King was now quite willing to aid in their 
snppression; and, accordingly, the first royal mani- 
festo in defBnce of the burning the English Bible, and the 
severe punishment of those who should read ft^ soon ap> 
peared. To his Latin reply to Luther, was prefixed aa 
English address to his own subjects, in which, after an no* 
count of Luther's unibrtunate letter, and his '^derioe" of 
translating the New Testament into En^Ush, ^ with cor- 
ruptions in the holy text, as well as with certun pre&oes 
and glosses, for the adyancement and setting forth of his 
abominable heresies," he proceeds in the following paternal 
style : " In the aToicUng whereof. We, of our spedal tender 
seal towards you, haTc, with the deliberate advice of ibo 
most reverent Father in God, Thomas Lord Oardinal, Le- 
gate a latere of the See Apostolic, Archbishop of York, 
Ohancellor and our Primate of this realm, and other reve- 
rend fathers of the spirituality, determined the said and 
untrue translations to be burned, with further sharp cor- 
reotion and punishment against the keepers and readers 
of the same, reckoning of your wisdom very sure, that ye 
will well and thankfully receive our tender and loving mind 
to you therein, and that ye will never be so greedy of any 
sweet wine, be the grape never so pleasant, that ye will 
desire to taste it, being well advertised, that your enemy 
before hath poisoned it." 

The King^s dutiful subjects, however, were neither dis- 
posed to take his word, or submit to his authority in this 
matter. The idea, so long nourished in the humble con- 
gregations of the Lollards, that no power in Church or 
State can lawfully shut up the word of God from the people, 
had now spread far and wide in England. While, therefore, 
unremitted inquisition was made for the sacred book, and 
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iiifbiiiMd,"diiriiigthuj«ftTBiblMirBn1nmied daily;** yat, 
■a ftr did the danftid and supply onlitrip the aotiri^ of 
ibe datgj^ thai tlia ooimby wu fillad with oopiei. !Diiit- 
■lal, Biahop of Lmtdon, who had bean abaent daring thia 
wit f t, M Anbaaador to Spain, ratunisg in tba an- 
taBB, fbnod hia diooaaa plantifnlly aown, with both tha 
parto and tha oetaTo oditiona. On the Mth of Ootobar, 
io ftUowing dssae waa iaaaad nndar hia epiaoopal aeal : 

"ayAidrt7(f«vpMtnnlaan,«*anbaBd dtl%«Btlr, with lU ow 
jamtt, Id ftM H , inrUa ftr, not ob^ nd pat tmaj, all tbOM IUlv*Ud 
«MilBtMdblkpiril nd ihii|M iif III! iiljBili iiiil ipMhDjthi ^ 
IwrtMi nf thrirwlil VW«Af*,«»taTla(admUDdlng,b7tlHnpart 
tf firan «ndlU* pMMOi^ lad ika bf tiM nidaol ^ipMnmea sf Uh mattor, 
Hi»t —J «MMi «i rf hifc p »j_ -..iiri.t-^ ^ ij T jitk.p...ij bllDd*d tkraash 
ntnn* wlAidBi, windwlng fMm th* w»; of tnilh aod tha OUboUs 
bRh, «nftilj h>ra tnsAtfad tha Naw IMuoant lalo onr Bngliih taagaa, 
iUarailB^lig tbannrUh manjhttMical artialM, and (mnMoui ci|Biii(*ii, psi^ 
■li hiM and oAndrai aadnaiiil tba almpla psople, attempting, b; tfasii 
(rUod and pamna IntarpcMatimt, to pnAnUs Iba nu^Jntj of S«riptnn, 
wUeh Ulharia balh ninunad imdaflled, and cnflQj to abiua tba moat 
Hsl7 Word c(Oiid,ud tba tmaiMn oC tba (ame; oT tha wbicb tnoiUtion, 
tban an numy booki impiiDted, amna witb stntMa, aod Kiine witboat ; ooa- 
tainiag Id Iba Bnglub longna, that paatileToaf and m»'t paniicunu poiaon, 
topM tid Ibioa^iDnl allonrdiootaa, in gnat Dombci — wbiablnil7,wUb(nt It 
be apaedUj fnrfatn, vitbont doabt will eonlandiute and infect tba Oiiok 
commitlad ants na, witb noat daadly paiKn aod bantj, to tba grietDna paril 
and dangw 1/ tba aonli commitlod to our obargs, and tba offenca ofOod'a 
DiTina Uijeaty : Wbarelbn wa, Cntiibert, tba Biibop afomnid, ttrisTonil? 
aomwing Ibr tha piamlaaa, willing to witbrtand (be craft and anbtletj at 
tba awient enam; and tug minlstara, wbicb aaak tba daatruotion of my flook, 
and with a dlliganl naro to take haad onto tba floek committed (o wj 
charge, deatring to ftnd apaed; nmadiaa Ibr tba ptemlaea, Do eharge joa, 
Jointlj and MTerallj, (tba AiehdaocoDi,) and bj ttrtoe of Tear obedienoa, 
itrai^tl; wjoln ai^ command 7011, tbat, b; ant antboritj, ;on wan, or 
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dtft ibnll be ht thu fi;?!, 1«d fnr the Huond, and Ian rnr tba thitri peninp- 

bereij, tlicj Ju bring in, and renUj dclinr ddIo our Vicar-Oenanil, (Gnof- 
ft«7 Wbnrtin,) nil nd lingDlar loch buokt, u mnUb Dm trmnsUliaa of tha 
Stw TE^Iamcnl in Ihe Englieb tnagae : and Ibtt jm do oBrtif} o^ sc oat 
hM Comminur;, wllbio two miiDlbi altar the dx? ef (be daU of IbtH pn» 
bdU, duly, permoaUj, or bj yaai lelten, togetber wilb Lhew preaeDti ondef 

Glien onder oui uil. the Touc >nd [irenliEntb day of OcLgber, A.. D. IBSg, 
in Ibt flfth jBOr oTonr eoostornlioo." 

Tha Archbiahop of Canterbtiry tad already called ta 
assembly of Bi3!i0))s, to consult on tlie alarming stat« of 
hia prOFiDCe ; and a few days after the publication of 
TuDital's decree, an arcbiepiscopal '' Mandate," couciied in 
nearly the same terms, directed a Bearob of the cntin 
province, for the single object of seizing copies of tho Eng- 
lish New Testament. 

Aware, however, that all this wonld arail little, so long 
as the offensive volume ooDtioucd to pour in from abroad, 
they reaolved on an energetic effort to cut off the sourca 
of supply. Such an eager craving for the Scriptures bad 
been created among the English people, that a printer of 
Antwerp, Christopher Ecdhoven by name, had taken it up, 
as a profitable busiucss investment; and, without consult- 
ing TjLdiile, had alrciiiy brought out a third edition of Lis 
translation.. This, with the former editions, waa now com- 
ing into England, through members of the English Hoom 
of Merchant Adventurers established in that great oom- 
meroial emporium. 

The office of oonftdential Agent of the Crown to tlia 
Imperial City at this time {the King's Merchant, as he 
was called) was Sir John Hackctt, who held also the high 
office of Envoy to the Court of Brabant, of which the Prin- 
ee«B Margaret, aoat of tha Emperor Charles V., was Lhea 
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Regent. Directly after the issuing of Tunstal's decree, 
Henry addressed a letter to the Princess, and another to 
the Gorernor of the Bngliah Honsei both of which had 
tat their otjeet the feinre and harobg of English New 
Teatammits fboiid fat that eoontry, and the pnnishmenti 
hj hanishiiHWt and eoaiieatioii, of all engaged in printing 
■ad eireslatiig it Chancellor Wolaej also wrote two 
leUen to Haokett, to the same effect The leal and per^ 
tuaeity with which the Envoy poshed the matter, though, 
as appears from hia own letters, highly offensiTc to the 
Lorda of ^Antweip, and not orer- welcome to the Princess 
Xargarety shows the nigency of hia directions from home. 
Bat there were laws in Antwerp ; and its citisens coold 
not be toadied, " in lift or goods," fbr ofiences merely 
ehaigedi and not proved against them, even though the 
aoeoaer were a king. Some three or four hundred volnmes 
were aeiaed in varions cities and bomt, and Bndhoven was 
temporarily imprisoned. But he was neither banished nor 
Ua property confiscated ; and while Hackett was picking 
op a ftw hundred stray copies, thousands, as they all knew 
too well, were making their way towards England, or were 
already there; 

THX BISHOPS ON THB ALERT. 

Finding it out of the question to put a forcible stop to 
the circulation of the terrible book, — to them the book 
of doom, — the prelates now fell upon a new expedient 
They resolved to dear the market by wholesale purchase 
from the printers and dealers 1 This Warham, the Pri- 
mate of England, e£fected so far as it was possible, through 
Haokett the Envoy, at an expense to his archiepisoopal 
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prorioce, of about fire ttiousand dollars of our monej. 
This was in the spring of 1527. 

Tuiislal, meanwhile, tas eqanlly busy in aearchiug for 
copies already in the oounlry, bat not with the same soo- 
oess. Ue was juat proceeding to more stringeot measurw 
in his dioceao, which should utterly root out the obnoxioufl 
influence, wheu liis appoinmeDt, in ooojuuctioa wilh 
Wolsey and Sir Thomas More, to a political embassy to 
Frauoe, obliged him to leave the matter io charge wilh his 
TIcar. He, either through dUincliuation or fear, did 
nothing about it, and the perseoutioo was stayed till hit 
Buperinr'a return, in Octoboc, 

Wolsey came back from France with the new diguity of 
Vicar-geueral of the Pope through the King's dominiotia, 
that is, with authority to exercise all the functions of tlia 
Pope in England. Its ecclcsiastioal affairs were placed 
under his absolute control; its clergy, from highest to 
lowest, became subject to him as their fiupremo Head. 
Bis entraucc on the liigh office was signalised by a general 
oouDcil which met in obedience to his summons, at We«t- 
miuster, in NoTcnibor. Having pompously annouuced that 
" now all the abusionti of the church should be amended," 
he opeued the court by an csaminatioii uf two dislioguished 
advocates of the truth, Arthur and Bilney, on the charge 
of heresy. After thus giving his countenance to the pro- 
ceeding, and by bis arrogant and contemptuous bearbg 
towards men infinitely better than himself, scttiuf^ a worthy 
example to his bishops, he left the trial in their hands, 
being himself occupied with " the affairs of the realm." 

The sad result of the trial must be told. On the 2d of 
December, Arthur abjured, nor is he ever agMu heard from 
in the ranks of the faithful On the 7th, Bilnej, after 
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eDdnring for four days, every speeies of mental torture, 
firom the threats, the persecutions, and sophistical casuistry 
of Tunstal, West, and Fisher, followed his example. The 
next day, his head howed with shame, and his heart even 
then racked with remorse, he bore a faggot at St. Paul's, 
and was then remanded to prison during the Cardinal's 
pleasure. Being at length released, he returned to Cam- 
bridge in a state of agony, scarcely short of despair ; so 
that for some two year's his friends dared not leave him 
alone, day or night. '' They comforted him," says Lati- 
mer, '' as they could, but no comfort would serve. And 
as for the comfortable places of Scripture, to bring them 
to him, was as though a man should run him through the 
heart with a sword." But at length. He who forgave the 
denial of Peter, spoke peace to the troubled coDscience of 
his servant, and filled his soul with more than its early joy 
in believing, Saying that ho must *^go uj) to JerMsalem^^'' 
he now took leave of his friends, and passing through the 
shires of Norfolk and Essex, he spent many weeks preach- 
ing the gospel from house to house, and distributing copies 
of Tyndale's New Testament. Being at length seized near 
London, the timid, but most loving and sincere disciple, re- 
ceived strength to confess his Master boldly before men, 
and went up to Heaven in the fiery chariot of martyrdom. 
Thus determined and thorough were the measures of 
the high powers in Church and State, for the suppression 
of the word of God. Royal and priestly prohibitions, 
decrees, mandates, secret inquisition, foreign diplomacy 
and persecution, had all been tried in turn. And what had 
they effected ? So mightily grew and prevailed the de- 
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doubtful, another Antwerp printer, if not indeed more 
than one, had judged the prospect of peeoniar j profit worth 
the risk of embarking in the same enterprise. On the 2Sd 
of May, 1527, Haokett writes to Wolsey, that in spite 
of all his efforts, " some new printers of the town of Ant- 
werp-were offering in the market diTors English booiks, 
entiUed <The New TesUment^'" and that ha had heard of 
" more than two thousand soeh like English books ^ haring 
been offered for sale at the late Frankfort fidr* Hundreds 
of these were already on English ground. One John 
Baimund, or Buremonde, an Antwerp printer, was oonvioted 
of having caused fifteen hundred of Tyndale's New Testa- 
ments to be printed at Antwerp, and of bringing five bun- 
dred copies mto England at one time. To such an extent 
had the city of London, espedally, been perraded by the 
influence, within the space of two years, that it was deemed 
unsafe for one who had been at all " inclined to the new 
learning," even to breathe its air. Thus, as recorded in 
TuDstaPs Begister of the trials in his diocese, Sebastian 
Harris, Curate of the Parish Church of Kensington, bebg 
charged with possessing a copy of Tyndale's New Testa- 
ment, is forbidden, at his dismissal, to tarry or abide with- 
in the city of London, {being so dangerous a place to be 
infected with heresy) above a day and a night ; but to go 
thence elsewhere, and not approach near the city anywhere, 
four miles in circuit, for the space of twp years. 

The enemies of light could not yet perceive the futility 
of their warfare ; and while the divine seed sown, as it 
were, by the winds of Heaven, was taking root in every 
direction, they were still erecting their clumsy bulwarks 
to prevent its entrance into England. 



CHAPTER III. 



TYNDALB'S REFORMATORY WRITINGS. 

WioKUFFB had closed his labors as Reformer by giving 
the Bible to his conntrjmen. In his case, this was the 
natural order of things ; for the mind of his age needed 
to be awakened by a long preparatory process, to a consci- 
ousneas of the want which the Scriptures only could sup- 
ply. With Tyndale the process was just the reverse. 
Tha-Toioe of his age cried out for the word of God ; and 
it was his first object, by meeting this demand, to lay a 
broad and .sure foundation for the great work of Reform, 
which he saw to be accomplished. The New Testament 
being completed and sent forth on its mission, he now 
appears as the practical Reformer, and applies its teachings 
in a direct assault upon the doctrines and practices of the 
Romish clergy. 

Well worthy does he show himself, in this respect also, 
to be the Elisha of the elder prophet. In his exposures 
of time-honored abuses, and his stern rebukes of those 
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" Geflueui Prelates," vtio eoughc to perpetuate them for 
, their own selfisli ends, we see the same fearlese moral energy, 
the eame reference to the supreme authority of God'i 
word, and heartfelt love and respect for the common people, 
ffhicb distiDguiabcd WJckliSe. With this deep eajneat- 
DeGs was mingled, moreOTer, a reiii of homely, racy fanmor, 
not unlilce that of Lutber, wbioh imparts often a vivacitj 
aad i^uaint force to his indignant remonstrances and appeala, 
well adapted to influence the popular mind. 

Id ibesc wricisga we find ahundBat confirmation of OM 
important fact, before alluded to : that from the days of 
WicklSfic, there had been little progress, in any respect, ^ 
connected with the essential vrell-beicig of the nation, 
ezcfpt so far as tlie influence of the Bible had exteruied. 
lu the character of the clergy, the state of learning in ths 
QDiversities, the moral condition of the people, and the 
recognition of their rights, either civil or religious, on tho 
part of goTcrumeut, the main current had flowed ateadily 
towards a lower deep of darkness, degradation,' and 
oppression. The counter current which was now b^ 
ginning to make itself felt in erery sphere, owed nil it« 
springs, and for the moat part can be directly traced, to 
tlie reviving iiifloence of the Scripturea. A century and 
k h&lf nearly, during which the Temacnlar Bible had bean 
thrust oat of the reach of the maas of the oommnnity, 
had developed in the character of the English race no in- 
borent forces for retrieving its condition, and forming itself 
into a free, inlelUgent and virtuous people. 

The two treatises with which he immediately followed 
his New Tealament, marked him out before all Christen- 
dom, as a staodard bearer in the cause of the Bible and the 
people, against that of the Pope and priesthood. He had 
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■ent fbrtli the New TesUment without his name ; ''follow- 
ing," as he ssys, '* the counsel of Christ, which exhorteth 
men to do their good works secretly, and to he content 
with the conscience of well-doing.'' The consequence was, 
however, that certain anonymous works against the pre- 
lacy hy other hands, written in a spirit of hittemess and 
railing with which Tyndale had no fellowship, were con- 
fidently ascribed to him. In the preface to the first of 
these treatises, therefore, he disayows the books falsely 
charged to him, and henceforth appears under his own 
name. From this time onward, it was a name of power 
among both the friends and enemies of the truth, in Eng- 
land. 

The " Parable of the Wicked Mammon" is a development, 
rich with Scripture knowledge, and Christian experience, 
of the connection between faith and works in our salvation, 
and strikes at the root of the popish trust in mere out- 
ward observances and ceremonies. Two or three brief quo- 
tations must suffice from this work, as a sample of its man- 
ner, and an illustration of the pure morality, and univer- 
sal benevolence resulting from the doctrine of justification 
by faith, rightly understood, and truly received into the 
heart. 

" The Spirit of God accompanieth faith, and bringeth 
with her light, wherewith a man beholdeth himself in the 
law of God, and seeth his miserable bondage and captivity, 
and humbleth himself, andabhorreth himself; she bringeth 
God^s promises of all good things in Christ. God worketh 
with his word and in his word. And as his word is preach- 
ed, faith rooteth herself in the heart of the elect, and as 
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Dodcr ain, and knitUth and conpletb bim unto God, and to 
the will o{ God ; ahereth Lim, eb&iigcth him alean, ^hion- 
«tb ftDd forgetb bim anew, giveth him power to love, and 
M do tbat nbich before it was impoesible for him eitber to 
love or do, and tiirneth bim unto a new nnture, bo tbat he 
[oveth that wbi^b before be bated, and hatcth that which 
tiefore be lored ; and is clean altered and ohanged, and 
conlrarj disposed ; and is knit and coupled fast to God'a 
will, and naturally bringetb forth good vorks . . . And 
that doth he of his own accord, as a tree bringetb forth 
fruit of her own accord. And as thou ncedest not to bid 
a tree bring forth frnit, bo there is no law to put unto him 
that bclieveth and is justified by faith. . , . And as a whola 
man when be is athirst tarrieth but for drink, and when he iB 
hungry abideth but for meat, and then drioketh and eateth 
naturally, evcu so is the faithful ever athirst and an huQ> 
gred after the will of God, and tarrieth but for occasion. 
Where faith is mighty and strong, there is love fervent, and 
deeds plenteous, and done with exceeding meekne;sB; where 
faith is weak, there lovo is cold, and the deeds few, and 
seldom bears flowers and blossoms in winter. 

" The order of love and charity which some dream, the 
Gospi'l of Christ kuowoth not of; that a man should be- 
gin at himself, and serve himself first, and then deBoead, I 
wot not by what steps. Love seeketh not her own profit, 
bat maketh a man to forget himself, and to tunr his profit 
to another man, as Christ sought not himself, or his own 
profit, but oars. The term, ' myself,' is not in the Gospel ; 
neither yet father, mother, brother, kinsman, that one 
ahoold be preferred iu love above another. But Obrist ii 
BU ia all things. Every Christian man to another is 
Christ himself; and thy neighbor's need hath aa good 
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a right to thy goods as hath Christ himself, which is heir 
and lord over alL And look, what thou owest to Christ, 
tliat then owest to thy neighbor's need; to thy neighbor 
Ofweit thoa thine heert^ thyself^ and all thai thou hast and 
eanei da • • • In Ghriai, we are all of one degree, without 
leepeot of penona. Noiwithitaading, thong^ a Chriatian 
Maa'a heart be open to all men, and reoeiyeth all men, yet, 
beeanae that hia ability of goods eztendeth not ao &r, thia 
proTiaion is made, that every man shall care for his own 
hoaaehold, aa &ther and mother, and thine elders that 
liave holpon thee, wife, children and senranta. When thou 
haat done thy doty to thy hoosdiold, and yet hast farther 
abundance of the bleaaittg of Ck>d, that thoa owest to the 
poor that cannot labor, or would labor and can get no 
work, and are deatitute of friends. . • • If thy neighbors 
' whieh thoa knowest be aerred, and thou yet have superflu- 
ity, and bearcat neeesaity to be among the brethren a thou- 
aand milea ol^ to them thou art debtor. Yea, to the very 
infidela we be debtora if they need, so far forth as we mun- 
tain them not against Chriat, or to blaspheme Christ. — 
Thoa is every man that needeth thy help, thy &ther, 
mother, sister, and brother in Christ ; even as every man 
that doth the will of the Father, is father, mother, brother, 
and riater unto Christ" 

The work which followed this — <* The ObedieDce of a 
Christian Man" — is an exposition of the teachlDgs of Scrip- 
ture, on the social duties of men, in all the relations of 
life. It was intended as a defence of the Bible against 
the charge brought by the clergy, that its circulation 
among the laity tends to confusion and insubordination in 
society. He proves that it b they, on the contrary, who, 
by aubstituting for the true light of God's word their own 
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false doctrines and traditions, have subverted all social 
order and yirtne ; and that their leal against the Bible la 
bat hatred of that, which, if permitted to go freely among 
iJie people, woujd strip ihem of their ill-gotten power. 

In ihe first part of the treaiiae, hnsbanda and wiT«S| pa- 
rents and children, masters and serrants, seUanand bo^wa^ 
rulers and ruled, are taught their mntoal dntiaiii as set 
forth by direct Scripture precept, or as plainly dadamble 
from its great law of Ioto. He is no less faithful to the 
king than to the subject, warning him of the dangtrs'to 
which monarchs are especially liable, and of the final ae- 
oount to be rendered by him of all he has done in his lugli 
office, both good and bad. It is a strong proof, that the 
tyrannical coarse of Henry YIIL was due less to his nat> 
oral disposition, than to the ctU infiuence of his spiritual 
guides, that he was deeply impressed by this treatiae when 
)ie first road it, and remarked : " This is a book for me, 
and for all kings." 

The second part is a searohmg exposure of the abases 
practised on the people by the priesthood, their corruption 
of Ohristian doctrines and ordinances ; the '' feigned ordi- 
nances," by which they role so cruelly over the conscienees 
of men, and wring from them their worldly goods; their 
usurpation of the civil power, and the consequent impover- 
ishment, internal confusion, and foreign wars, into which 
their insatiable ambition and avarice has plunged the 
realm. 

" ^ Curse them [so he represents the Pope as saying to 
his vassals, the clergy] four times in the year. Make 
them afraid of every thing, and namely [especially] to 
touch mine anointed ; and make them to fear the sentence 
of the church, suspensions, excommunications, and curses. 
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Be they right or wrong, bear them in hand that tlicy are 
to be leared yet. Preach me and mine authority, and 
how terrible a thing my curse is, and how black it makes 
their BonU. On the holidays, which were ordained to 
preaoh Ood's word, set up long ceremonies, long matins, 
long maases, and long even-songs, and all in Latin, that 
they undarttand not ; and roll them in darkness, that ye 
may lead them wherever ye will. And lest such things 
should be too tedious, sing some, say some, pipe some, ring 
the bells, and lull them and rock them asleep.' And yet 
Paul (2 Gor. xiv) forbiddeth to speak in the church or 
eongr^ation, save in the tongue that all understand. For 
the layman thereby is not edified or taught. How shall 
the layman say Amen (saith Paul) to thy blessing or 
thanksgiving, when he wotteth not what thou sayest ? He 
wotteth not whether thou bless or curse. 

<< < What then saith the Pope, ' what care I for Paul ? I 
» command, by virtue of obedience, to read the Gospel in 
Latin ; let them not pray but in Latin ; no, not their Pa- 
ter Noster. If any be sick, go also and say them a Gos- 
pel, and all in Latin ; yea, to the very com and fruits of 
the field, in the procession week, preach the Gospel in 
Latin. * Make the people believe that it shall grow the 
better.' It is as good to preaoh it to swine as to men, if 
thou preach it in a tongue which they understand not. — 
How shall I prepare myself to God's commandments? 
How shall I be thankful to Christ for his kindness ? How 
shall I believe the truths and promises which God hath 
sworn, while thou tellest them unto me in a tongue which 
I understand not ? 

" ' What then,' saith my Lord of Canterbury, to a priest 
that would have had the New Testament gone forth in 
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Eaglieb ; ' what,' saith he, ' wonldet thon that the lay 

people should wete what we do ?' " 

" Mark well bow many parsonages or vicarages are there 
in the realm, which, at the least, have a plow-land* apieoe, 
Ihen DOtc the land of bishops, abbots, priors, dbob, knigbta 
}f St. John, cathedral churches, colleges, cbauntries, and 
Tree chapeb. For though the house fall in decay, and tba 
orditiance of the founder be lost, yet will they not lose 
their lunds. What cameth ouce ia, may never more out. 
They make a free chapel of it, so tliat he which eojoyetfa 
it, shall do nought therefore. Besides all this, how many ' 
chaplains do gcntleineii 6ud at their own cost, in their own 
houses ? Huw many siiig for soub by testaments ? Then 
the proving of testaments, the prizing of goods, the Bishop , 
of Canterbury's prerogative Is that not niuch through 
the realm in a year ? Four offering days, and privy tithes. 
There is no servant, but that he shall pay somewhat of his < 
wages. None shall receive the body of Cbrist at Eiuter, 
be be never so poor a beggar, or never ao young a lad or 
maid, but they must pay somewhat for it. Then mortua- , 
ries for forgotten tithes (say tliey.) And yet what parson 
or vicarla tburc, that will forget to have a pigeon^houae, 
to peck up somewhat both al $owing-t.ini<', and barvest, 
when com is ripe? They will forget nothing. No mui 
shall die in their debt ; or if any man do, be shall pay it 
when he is dead. They will lose nothing. Why ? It is 
God's ; it is not theirs. It is St. Hubert's rents, St. Al- 

* " The ineBiaremaiit of (he ploa-land vmried in different counliM, md 

arable laod at could he mnnsgeil and Ullod b; one ptDagh, sod iU [sun at 
bonwi or oien, in (he jtar ; hiiing Rwailoir, pattare. and boiUM uid catlta 
attSfhed (o iL"— Nota to Worka of the Eng. Refbrmen, VoL I., p. 644. 
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ban's lands, St. Edmond's right, St. Peter's patrimony. — 
Item — if a man die io another man's parish, besides that 
ha muBfc paj at home a mortnarj for forgotten tithes, he 
mast there, also, pay the best he there hath. Whether it be 
a hoffia of twentj pound, or how good soever he be; «ther 
aehain of gddof an hundred marks, or five hundred pounds, 
if it so ehanoe. Then bead-rolls. Item— ehristenings, 
ehuroliiaga, banns, weddings, offering at weddings, offering 
of wax sad li^ts, whioh eome to their damage ; besides 
the superstitious waste of wax, in torches and tapers, 
thronghoBt the land. Then brothers and pardoners.— 
What get they also by confessions ? . . . . Sonl-masses, 
dirges, month-minds, peaoe-minds, All-souls day, and tren- 
tsls. The mother cfaurdh and the high altar must have 
somewhat in erery testament. Ofierings at priest's first 
mssfii. Item — no man is professed, of whataoever reli- 
gion it be, [L e. of whaterer derieal order,] but he must 
bring aomewhat Then hallowing or rather eonjuring of 
e how iie s , ehapels, altars, super-altars, ohalioe, testment, 
ballB. Then book, bell, candlestiek, organs, testments, 
eopes, altar-cloths, surplices ; towels, basins, ewers, sheep, 
censor, and all manner of ornaments, must be found them 
freely, they will not give a mite thereunto. Last of 
aU, what swarms of begging friars are there t The parson 
eheareth, the vicar shayeth, the parish priest polleth, the 
friar sorapeth, and the pardoner pareth; we lack but a 
butcher to pull off the skin. 

" What get they in their spiritual law (as they call it) 
in a year, at the arches, and in every diocese ? What get 
the commissioners and officials, with their somners and ap- 
paritors, by bawdroy in a year ? Shall ye not find carates 
enough, which to flatter the commissioners and officials 
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withftl, that they may go quit tiicmsclvea, shall open to 
them the oonfesaioaa of the richest of their parishes, whom 
they cite privately, aad lay to their charges secrotlj. If 
they deeire to know their accusers, ' Nay,' aay thej, 'the 
matter is known well enough, aod to more than ye ua 
ware of. Come, lay your hand on tlie book ; if yo for- 
swear yourself, wo shall bring proofs ; we will handle yoa, 
we will make an eas&mple of you.' Ob, bow terrible ara 
they t ' Come and swear,' Hny they, ' that you will b« 
obedient to our injunotiocs !' And by that craft, wring 
they their purses, and make them drop as long aa there is 
■ penny in them." 

" ' Not given to filthy lucre, but abhorring coTetons- 
iiess;' and as Peter saitb, ' Taking the oversight of them, 
not as though ye were compelled thereunto, but wIlIiDglj, 
Not of desire of filthy lucre, but of a good mind; not u 
though ye were lords over the parishes. Over the pariBbes, 
quoth he I Peter, Peter, thou wast too long a fisher; 
thou wast never brought up at the arches, neither waat 
Master of the Bolls, not yet Chancellor of England. They 
Are not content to reign over king and emperor, and tha 
whole eartlij but cholleBgc authority also in heaven and ia 
helL It is not enough for them to reign orer >11 that an 
quick, bat have created them a purgatory, to reign also 
over the dead, and to have one kingdom more than Qui 
himself hath." 

" They take away first Gkid'a word, with faith, hopo, 
peace, unity, love, and concord ; then house and land, rent 
and fee, tower and town, goods and cattle, and the ver; 
meat out of men's moutha. All these live by purgatory. 
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When others weep for tbeir friends, they sing merrily ; 
when others lose their friends, they get friends. The Pope, 
with all his pardons, is groonded on purgatory. Priests, 
monks, canons, friars, with all other swarms of heretics, do 
bat employ purgatory, and fill helL Eyery mass, say they, 
deliTereth one soul out of purgatory. If that were true— 
yea, if ten masses were enough for one soul — ^yet were the 
parish priests and curates, of every parish, sufficient to 
scour purgatory. All the other costly work of men might 
be well spared." 

In the course of the treatise, he explains his view of 
what the Scriptures teach respecting the Sacraments, the 
offices in the church, the support of the clergy, and their 
relation to the civil power. In regard to all these, his 
views coincide in all essential points with those of Wick- 
liffe. There are but two Sacraments, Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper ; and their efficacy depends on the spirit in 
which they are received. — There are but two offices in the 
Church of Christ, Bishop or Elder, and Deacon. The 
duty of the first is to serve the church in spiritual things, 
being " nothing but an officer to teach, and to minister the 
Sacraments ordained, and not to be a mediator between 
Qod and us.'* *' According as every man believeth God's 
promises, longoth for them, and is diligent to pray uDto 
God to fulfill them, so is his prayer heard, as good the 
prayer of a cobbler, as of a cardinal ; and of a butcher, 
as of a bishop ; and the blessing of a baker that kooweth 
the truth, is as good as the blessing of our most holy 
father the pope." '^ Christ, when he had fulfilled his 
course, anointed his apostles and disciples with the same 
spirit, and sent them forth, without all manner of disguis- 
ing, like other men also, to preach the atonement and 
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peace wbiob Christ Eutd made between Qod end man. The 

apostles, likewise, disguised do man, but chose men auoioted 
vitli the same spirit ; ona to preach the word of God, 
nhom we call, after the Qreek tongue, a bishop or priestj 
that is, in KngUah, an oTcrseer and an elder," ''This 
averseer, because he was tukcn from his own basineas and 
labor, to preach Qod'a word uoto the parish, bath right, 
by the authority of hia office, to challenge an honest living 
of the parish, as thou majst see in the KTangelists, and 
also in Paul. For who will have a servant, and will not 
give him meat, driok, and raifflont, and all things necea- 
ear; ? How they would pay him, whether in money, or 
assign him so much rent, or in tithes, aa the guise now ii 
in raaay eountrice, waa at their liberty." " Likewise, la 
every congregation ohoae they another after the same ei- 
ftmple, and even so anointed, as it is to see in the said 
chapter of Paul, and Acts vi. Whom after the Greek 
word wo call deacon ; that ia to say, in English, a servant, 
or a minister, whoso office it was to help and assist the 
priest, and gather up his duty, and gather for the poor of 
the parish, which were destitute of friends, and could not 

work Every man gave according to his abiLty, 

and na Giid put into his heart, to the maintenance of the 
priest, deacon, and other common ministen, and of iIm 
poor, and to find learned men to teaoh, and so forth." 
" ' We,' will they say, ' are the pope, cardinal, and oishopsj 
all authority is onrs. The Scripture pertaineth nnto us, 
and is our possession. And we have a law, that whoso* 
ever presumes to preach without the authority of tbe 
bishops, is excommunicate in the deed-doing. Whence, 
therefore, hast thou thine aathority V will they say. ' The 
old Pharisees bad the Scripture in captivity, likewise, and 
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asked Christ : By wliut authority doest thou these things ? 
.... Christ asked them another questioD, and so will I do 
oar hypocrites. Who sent you ? God ? Nay, he that is 
sent of God, speakcth God's word. Now speak ye not 
Gk>d'8 word, nor anything, save your own laws, made clean 
contrary onto God's word. . . . And as for mine authority, 

■ 

or who sent me, I report me unto my works, as Christ 
If God's word bear record that I say truth, why should 
any man doubt but that God, the father of truth and of 
light, hath sent me ? . . . 'By this means, thou wilt that 
erery man be a preacher,' will they say. * Nay, verily. For 
God will that not, and therefore, will I it not ; no more 
than I would that every man were mayor of London, 
or every man of the realm King thereof. God is not the 
God of dissention and strife, but of unity and peace, and 
of good order. I will, therefore, that where a congrega- 
tion is gathered together in Christ, one be chosen after the 
role of Paul, and that he only preach, and else no man 
openly : but that every man teach his household after the 
same doctrine. But if the preacher preach false; then 
whosoever's heart God moveth, to the same it shall be law- 
ful to rebuke and improve the false teaoher, with the clear 
and manifest Scripture, and that same is, no doubt, a true 
prophet sent of God. For the Scripture is God's, and 
their's that believe, and not the false prophets.' " 

The law of spiritual life and growth, as contained with- 
in each congregation of believers, being derived continually 
from Christ, the ever present head, is beautifully developed 
in the following passage : 

'* Here [within the congregations of Christ] all thing is 
free and willingly ; and the Iloly Ghost bringeth them 
together, which maketh their wills free, and ready to be- 
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Stow themselves on their neighbor's profit : and they that 
come offer theDiselves, and hU that they have, or can do 
to serve the Lord and their brethren ; and every man, u 
he is found apt and meet to serve his oeighbor, is put into 
office. And of the Holy Ghost are they sent, with the 
jonsent of their brethren, and with their own conseiit, also; 
md God's word ruleth in that congregation, into which 
word every man coufirnieth [conformeth] his will ; and 
Christ, which ia always present, is the head." 

He is ei^aally explicit in regard to the elerioal claim, 
still as perfectly intact as in the days of Wichliffe, of ex- 
emption from civil jurisdiction. In the summary, at the 
close of the hook, of its contents, ho says : 

" I proved, also, that all men, without exception, are 
under the temporal sword, whatsoever names they give 
themselves. Because the priest is chosen out of the lay- 
men, to teach this obedience, is that a lawful cause for him 
to disobey ? Because he preacheth tiiat the laymen may 
not steal, is it, therefore, lawful for him to steal uupunishedf 
Because thou tcachest me that I may not kill, or if I do, 
the King must kill me again, is it, therefore, lawful for 
thee to kill and go free ? . . . . The priests of the old law, 
with their high bishop, AaroD, and all his successors 
though they were, anointed by God's oommandment, and 
appointed to serve God in his temple, and exempt from all 
offices and ministering of worldly matters, were yet under 
the t«mporal aword, if they brake the laws. ... I proved, 
also, that no king hath power to grant them snob liberties." 

The clergy still held the monopoly of all the high seen* 
lar offices of the kingdom. Thus speaks the Reformer on 
this point: 

" Let kings take their duty of their Bobjeots, sod that 
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is necessary to the defence of the realm. Let them rule 
their realms themselTes, with the help of laymen that are 
Mgei wise, learned, and expert Is it not a shame above all 
■haneti and a mooBftroaa things that no man dionld be found 
Mm to govern a worldj Ungdom, aave bj biahopa and pre- 
klM, liiathavelimaken the world, and are taken oat of the 
woiU, and appomted to preaoh the Kingdom of Qodf . . . 
To preaeh God's word ia too mnoh for half a man ; and to 
nunister a temporal kingdom is too much for half a man ; 
either other reqnireth an whole man ; one, therefore, ean* 
not well do both. . . . Panlsuthin the ninth chapter of the 
irai Oorinthiana, ' Woe ia me if I preach not' A terrible 
Baying, verilj, for popes, cardinals, and bishops. If he 
had said, * Woe be onto me if I fight not, and move prin- 
eea to war, or if I increase not 8t Peter'a patrimony, (as 
they call it),' it had been a more easy saying for them." 

The Pre&ce to this book, itself aboat thirty pages in 
length, ia properly a tract in defence of the translation of 
the Soriptores into the mother tongue, and their unrestricted 
vae by the laity. He afgoes this firom the foot, that Moses 
gpve the people of Israel the law in their mother tongae ; 
that the Prophets wrote, and David uttered his psalms in 
the mother tongue ; that the sermons, recorded in the Acts, 
were preached to the people in the mother tongue ; that the 
Bible was translated by Jerome into his mother tongue. — 
** What should be the cause," he asks, " that we, which 
walk in the broad day, should not see as well as they that 
walked in the night, or that we should not see as well at 
noon as they did in the twilight ? Came Christ to make 
the world more blind ? By this means, Christ is the dark- 
ness of the world, and not the light, as he saith himself." 
He pleads for it, also, because God, in the Old Testament, 
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required in all the people a knowledge of the law, and 
Christ, ia t!ie Now, commanded to search the Scriptures; 
be<:aase, as Christ foretold, there are false ChrJsta and 
FalEe prophets, whose de^ds and doctrines must be judged 
by Scripture ; because the spiritual guides of the peopls 
teach doctriuea coutrary to, and subversive of £'aoh other, 
t.ud it canuot be kuovn whieb is right but bj Scripture. 

" ' Noj,' say they, ' the Soripitiro is so hard, that then 
couTdst never understand it, but by the doctors.' That la, 
I muat measure the mcteyard by the clotL Here bft 
twenty cloths of divers lengths, and divers breadths; bov 
ihall I he sure of the length of the meteyard by them ? I 
suppose, rather must I be sure of the length of the mete- 
yard, and thereby measure and judge the cloths. If I 
must first believe the doctor, then ia the doctor first traflf 
acd the truth of the Scripture depend eth of his truth ; and 
so the trath of God springeth of the truth of man. Tbns, 
Antichrist turneth the roots of the trees upwards." It 
was pretended, moreover, that no man could understand 
Scripture, til] he bad made himself master of philosophy, 
by the study of Aristotle and the doctors. This leads 
Tyndalo to notice the character of the ao-aallcd philosophy 
taught in the universities, which we find to be no other 
than those same solemn &ivoIitiea of Don Scotna, ud tlM 
other soholastics which had driven all true learning ont of 
Oxford in the foatteentb century. As then, it was con- 
nected with the bitterest hostility to revelation. No one 
oould speak with more authority on this point than Tyn- 
dale, who had resided there so many years, and had parta- 
ken in the struggle consequent on the attempt of Christian 
sohoUrs to introduce the 0-reek and Roman classios, and 
the original Scriptures into the course of aoademic atnd;. 
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our Beets of religion. Every religion, erery uniTeraity, 
ftlnoEt every man, bath a suodry divioity. Now wbatso- 
BTcr every man findeth with hia doctor, that U bia Gospel, 
ud that only is true with him, and that holdetb he all hii 
life long ; and every man to niaiut&in his doctor wjthsl, 
wrrupteth Ihe Scripture, and fasbiouetb it after hia own 
ifflagioatLOD, as a potter doth bis clay. Of what text thon 
provcst bell, will auotbcr prove purgatory, another limbo 
palrum, another the assumptioD of our lady, and auother 
ehall prove of the same text that au ape bath a taiL And 
of what test the grave [gray] friar proveth that our ladj 
was without origiual sin, will the black friar prove that aha 
was conceived in original sin." 

How finely, after this exposure of the folly of humui ' 
wisdom, doea Tyadak- say; "God is not man's imagins- 
tiODi but only that which he saith of bimGclf. God is Dotb- 
ing but his law aod hia promises; that is to say, that 
which he biddeth thee to do, and that which be biddeth 
thee believe and hope. God is but his word, as Cbriat 
saith, (John viii.,) I au that I say unto you; that is tv 
say, Tliat which I preach am I, my words are apirit uid 
life. God is that only which be testlfyeth of himself; and 
to im^giuo nny other thing than that, is damnable idolatry. 
Tberfore saith the 118th Psalm, Happy are thej whiek 
search tbe testimonies of the Lord; that is to say, that 
which God teatifyctb and witnesseth unto na. Bot how 
shall I that do, when ye will not let me have hia teatimo- 
nies or witneaaes, in a tongue which I understaiid ? Will 
ye resist Qod ? Will ye forbid him to give his Spirit 
unto tbe lay, as well as unto yon ? Hath he not made the 
English tongue? Why forbid ye him to speak in ths 
Xngliah toogae, then, as well as in Latin F" 
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been zealously engaged in briuging the New Testament 
into Eugland. Bui Hackett was obliged to reply, that the 
Privy CouDcil, after debating tlie case with him, had de- 
oided that it was unlawful, ovea for the Emperor himaelf, 
ko deliver up a heretic, except after examination first held 
irhcro he waa ; and not then, except by advice of Inquisi- 
tors of the faith there preBCnt, They promised, however, 
to apprehend the obnoxious persons if they could be found 
together with their books; and if, od being confronted 
with learned men from England — who it was requested 
might be sent over for the purpose — their giiilt should t^ 
pear, tbey were to be delivered to Wolsey, or paaisbed 
there, " according to theii deeds. 

After fourteen days' search, Ilarman and his wife — "at 
greatly suspected of such like faction, as her husband «"' 
— were taken and oommittod to prison, and an inventorj 
of tbeir goods delivered to the Emperor. Still, Hackett 
»w so little prospect of success in this caae, that he aug- 
gcatji to Wolsey to drop the charge of heresy, and demand 
Harman as a traitor to the King of England. 

" I would," writes this honorable ambassador, " thatyour 
Grace had this Richard Harmnn there in England ; for, 
as I hear, he is a Koeilie of great mischief. And to get 
kirn out of these oonntries, I know no better meuis, at this 
time, than, if the King's Highness bava any aotion of treo- 
ton at him, tbat bis Highaeas, or your Grace, write a good 
letter to my Lady, that die should send you the foresaid 
Harman, as traitor to tbe King — leaving the heresy beside, 
to tbe correction of these countries, if your Grace think so 
good ; and in this manner wo may have two itrings taottr 
bow: for I doubt greatly, after the statutes of these oonn- 
tries, that, revoking his heresies, for the first time he will 
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eieape with a slender paniBhment ; but for treason to the 
King, they cannot pardon him in these parts, after the 
Statutes of our Intercourse, dated the year 1505. I cer- 
tify your Grace, that it were a good deed, and very conve- 
nient, to chastise these Lutherans that be accused of her- 
esy, that they were as well comprehended in the ' Inter- 
course * as traitors be ; for as soon as they be past the 
seas, they know no more Ood, neither King." 

Wolsey seized on this hint, and obtained a letter from 
the King, requesting that Harman should be given up as 
a traitor. But the Princess required, in turn, specifica- 
tions of his crime ; and finally, Hackett informs his Grace, 
that, '^ notwithstanding the King's patent letters, the Lady 
Margaret would not deliver up the heretics." Mr. Harman 
was released, after an imprisonment of more than seven 
months — the term for which ho could be detained having 
expired, without any proof having been brought by Hackett 
of the charges made against him. But the Envoy soon 
found that he had been meddling with a game, at which 
two could play. Having gone to Antwerp a few weeks 
after, on some business for the King, he found himpelf ar- 
rested at Harman's suit for all the costs and charges of his 
imprisonment ; since ** the law of Antwerp [a free, imperial 
city,] had aforetime declared him, by their sentence, ab- 
solute, free and frank, of all such actions as the Margrave, 
or the Scout of Antwerp, as officers of the Prince, by my 
information laid to his charge." Next day, he was obliged 
to answer for himself before the city Senate ; and after a 
mortifying detention, was only permittted to depart, on 
condition that he should appear in person, or by his Pro- 
curator, whenever summoned, for the farther nrosecution 
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plaint to the PriaceaB and her Coonoil, who profeMod 

tbemaelTca much displeased with the treatmeDt ke Lad rc- 
oeived; hut except a Bcvere rebuke to the Lorda of Ant- 
frerp, and a reqniBition that their AnuirU (the officer who 
bad caused his arrest) should afk hia pardon, no amend 
iras made for the afiroct, and Hackett did not again find it ex- 
pedient to be mnch id Antwerp. The Kritish merchant had 
lead bim a lesson, wbich be long bud cause to remember. 

All efforts to discover Tjndsle and Rojo had been thni , 
&r UDsnccessful ; but Wolsey was not disheartened. It 
had been ascertained, that the Testaments with which 
Harmnn had been congeroed, "were sent to bim out of Ger- 
many" — a vexatious proof that Warbam's expensive pur- 
chase bad not exhausted the supply. But it might alao 
furnish a clue to the Iranslatora He therefore took into 
his confidence two Friars of Greenwich — West and Flegg 
by name — and dispatched tbcm secretly to Cologne, with 
a letter to Counsellor Hincke (the same who tent his infin- 
euoe to Coohlfeua in 1525] soliciting his aid for the appre- 
hensioQ of these two men, as well as in buying up " all 
books printed in the English language." They were au- 
thorized by the Cardiuul to draw on Hackctt, for whatever 
money wag moi.'s^ary tr.> etTwt ibcse objecla. 

The honorable Coancillor was prompt to meet the willies 
of his great friend at the Court of England. Ho iDforma 
him that he had himself been to Frankfort on the bnaiDesa, 
and, " by gifts and presents," had so conciliated the Frank- 
fort Consuls, as well as some of the Senators and Judges, u 
to secure, through their aid, possession of " all the books 
from every quarter," which, but for bis labors, would soon 
have been brought over to England and Scotland, "enoloMd 
in psokagee, artfully oovcred over with and concealed in flax 
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I have," be adds, " lately brought the printer himself, John 
Schott [of StraMborg], before the Consols, Judges, and Sena- 
ton of Frankfort I put him upon oath, tliat he should oon- 
Um whatertr books he had printed in the English hai« 
gnage, the Gknnani Frendiy or anj other idiom. Then, 
mpim his said oath, he eonftssed that he had as yet jmnted 
only one thousand books {sex quatemiomim) and one 
thoosand {novsm ^uaiemionum) and this by the order 
of Boye and Hutohyn [Tyndale], who, wanting money, 

were not aUe to pay for the books printed. 

Wherefore, I have purcka$ed them almost aU^ and now 
ham tkem in mjf home at CologneJ^^ He then desires in- 
sftnieiions how he shall dispose of them ; and closes with 
the Boggestion : *< As to myself and mine, by the favor of 
God, pombfy there may he an oppartumtyfor his Bjoyal 
JEEghness and four Grace to recompense us. May your 
Grace, therefore, prosper many happy years I" 

Of Tyndale, Roye, or their aocomplioes, he oould as 
yet find no traoe ; but he promises, with his " utmost dill- 
genoe*' to fierret out their haunts, and get them into cus- 
tody. For further consultation with his Grace on this im- 
portant mission, he sent back West, together with his own 
son and a confidential servant, " who," he says, ** will con- 
ceal and keep quiet the whole matter, whatsoever your 
Grace may commit to them — ^whom I specially send over 
into the presence of the King and your Grace, for the 
more oonvenient dispatch of this very busiDCss, that 1 may 
explain and execute the matter in a way, which may be 
acceptable to the King^s grace and yours." 

He seems, however, to have spent his labor, and the 
money of his employers, to but little profit. The two 
thousand books referred to in his letter, as purchased from 
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Schott, were, no doubt, those knonymouB prodactioDB be- 

fore allnded to, written hj Roye and Others agaiost the 
Csrdbal. SL-hott, who wns, of course, anxious to rid him- 
ikU of his dead stock, maj have baited Rinckc, bj pretend' 
ing that it coDsisted, in part, of works by Tyndale ; bat it 
Joes not appear that he ever printed any thing at Stru- 
burg. 

As to the Ruformer himself, the Councillor was entirely 
oS the track. Tyndale was, at this time, at Marburg ia 
Hesse Casscl, where the new and flourishing Protestant 
University, the first ever established, had called together 
men whose eminent sehalarahip, and coDgeniality of views 
with his own, must have rendered it a residence equal]/ 
delightful and advsiitageoas. During this year and part 
of the next, (152S-9,) the only press then existing at Mar- 
burg naa kept in busy occupation by Tyndale and his bo- 
loved associate, Fritb, with new works in English, for tha 
instruction of their countrymen. Hero is dst«d the short 
treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Marriage, and the ex- 
position of 1 Cor, vit ; both of which were intended to 
conntoract those lal and corrupting views of the conjugal 
relation, which had gained currency liirough the iaflnenoo 
of a clergy n-ithout prlnuiplo and above luw. 

Meanwhile, Tyndale's writings and his New Testuoort 
were making steady progress in England, in spite of all 
vigilance and opposition. It is a deeply interesting faet, 
that it was among the humble believers, whom, under the 
name of Lollards, we have seen enduring persecution for 
their attachment to WicKlifle's Bible, that the most eager 
interest was manifested in the improved translation. They 
had Btiil their secret meetings, for the reading and ezpou- 
tion of the Scriptures, and other devout exercises, in Lod- 
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don, as also in Colchester, Witham, Braintrce, and various 
other places in Essex, and in the Friary of Clare in Suf- 
folk ; and it was chiefly from their ranks that the Bishops 
were famished with the victims, through whose punish- 
ment they sought to check in the community the growing 
desire to become acquainted with the Scriptures. Yet we 
hftTe the most satisfactory evidence, that they continued 
to incilrease in numbers, as well as in the depth and ardor 
of their piety, and that their influence was felt as a power- 
ful leaven through the humbler classes of the community^ 
These '* Congregations" — so they were now called — seem to 
have been strictly assemblies of believers, organized on the 
model of the apostolic churches, for the stated worship of 
Goif and the enjoyment of the sacraments. Tliey will 
oome again b^ore our notice, in the story of Frith, and 
still more distinctly during the persecutions in the reign 
of Mary. 

But alarming as was the aspect of affairs in England, 
when Bincke made his report to the Lord Cardinal, that 
dignitary seems to have given no farther attention to the 
matter. Before the end of the year, he was too busy in 
negotiating the King's divorce, and in otherwise propping 
up his own falling fortunes, to concern himself either with 
apprehending heretics, or rewarding the services of such 
friends as the disinterested patrician of Cologne. Hence- 
forth, he appears only as a subordinate character, and a 
man of higher mark takes the lead in this great conflict. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE NEW ANTAGONIST. 

The steady progress of light, during the two years fel- 
lowiDg the introduction of Tjndale^s New Testament into 
England, had convinced the prelacy, that it oould not be 
arrested by authority and force alona The public mind 
i^as deeply infected with the new opinions ; and the more 
they strove against the influence by outward violence, the 
juore it grew. They were at length compelled to yield so 
much to truth, as to come down from their proud position, 
and meet it in its own way ; to submit to what they most 
abhorred — the discussion of the case, before the people, in 
plain English. They felt too, little as they would have 
been willing to confess it, that no common opponent would 
answer, to measure lances with William Tyndale. They 
selected for the purpose one, who in natural genius, ac- 
complished scholarship, and power as a writer, was, by 
common consent, the choicest man in England. His readi- 
ness and felicity as an extempore orator, had gained him 
the name of " the English Demosthenes ;" while his lite- 
rary productions had placed him among the most elegant 
Latinists, and the most admired philosophers and wits of 
Europe. He had held conspicuous public stations already 
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the atudy of the Scriptures. Tbc enlightened and pioua 
Dean Colet, before meutioned as the firet lecturer on Paul'i 
Epistlee at Osford, was bis spiritual coafidant and adviser, 
ind was regarded by him with the reverence and aETeotion 
Jue to a father. While still at the npiverflity, hie acquain- 
tance with Eraamus, who had already commenced hifl 
iplendid career as the champion of liberal culture, gave ft 
powerful impulse and -ilireotion to his mental dovQiopmeiit. 
It could hardly fail, that, while drinking with Erasmus at 
the fouolain of the Muies — cxperieociog In himself tho 
solid benefits, and the exquisite pleasures of communion 
with the great masters of thought and style — young More 
should come to look, with his friend's eyes, on tho obataclea 
then opposed to the progress of true learning, in tho char- 
acter and influence of the clergy. He became, heart and 
soul, one of the noble corps, who, with Erasmus at its 
head, broke the ranks of Obscurantism in the sixteenth 
century. The weapons of his leader, those light arrows 
feathered with wit, but tipt with the fatal poison for the 
darklings — truth — were those also which More excelled in 
handling. Indeed, in the opinion of Dean Colet, he waa 
the only rciii wit of his time in England ; and he used his 
power unsparingly against the owla and bata, who bad so 
lony held undisturbed reign in the sohoola. 

The friendship, cemented by so man; kindred qdali- 
ties, grew with years. On Erasmas' second visit to Eng- 
land, enriched with wider knowledge, and laden with Un- 
rels, Mote's house was bis home ; and it was here {hat ho 
wrote his famous satire on the Monks — " Moria, or 7&« 
Praise of Folly." In 1515, being sent by the King on 
% commercial embassy to the Netherlanda, Sir Thomu 
had th« pleasure of doing hia friend a very good seirioe in 
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reference to this book, as well as in another respect, of still 
more importaooe to the interests of religion. Through 
Eratmiu, whom he met at Bruges, and other distingoished 
literati of the Low Ooontries, he was made aoqnaintedy 
■Mm tdOj than he eoold be in Eeglandy with the hostility 
wbUk all of tiiem — bat espeoiallj Erasmus — had to en- 
eo n ntw from the enemies of liberal learning. At this 
timoi the oonteet raged mainly round two points — ^his Mh 
riOj whoae Uting satire had deeply wounded the self-lore 
of the lower oiergy, against whom it was particularly di- 
xeeted; and his projeoted publioation of the Greek New 
TeaUmeot from manuseripts, with a new Latin transla- 



The Theological Faonlty of the University of Louvain,^ 
took it upon themselTes, in a special manner, to frown on 
these irrererent and sacril^ous proceedings ; even decry- 
ingi witii the utmost fiu^, the study of the Ghreek language, 
as not only useless, but in the highest degree pernicious to 
theologians. One of their number, Martin Dorpius by 
name, a respeotable Latin scholar, and a well-disposed 
man — ^but with conservative tendencies, which led him to 
take alarm at every thing new — ^had assailed the labors of 
Erasmus, in a published letter, severely censuring the 
Maria; but, above all, the proposed New Testament 
This, as an innovation tending to weaken the authority of 
tradition, he deprecated as full of peril to the interests of 
religion. The temperate reply of Erasmus was followed 
by another letter from Dorpius, reiterating his previous 
charges. By .this time, Erasmus was at Basle, fully oc- 
cupied with printing his New Testament ; and More felt 
himself called on to take up the pen in his defence. He 

* Foimded in 1426 ; in the 16th century, it had 6000 students. 
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addreBHed a letter to DorpiuB, in which he vindicated the 

propriety of thus exposing the faulta of the clergj', uod 
Tiilly justified the efforla of Lis frieud to promote the study 
of the Suciptures. Dorpius bad said, that the tbeologisn 
baa more important and more difficult things on his banda . 
than the explanation of the Bible ! More wishes him joy, { 
that a book, in which Jerome and Augnstine found m 
much which was difficult, should all be so pUin and eagj < 
to him ; yet wonders much that he could place the haii^ j 
splitting questions, arbitrary distinctions, and stupid reps- 
titions of Peter Lombard's Sentences, and similar works, 
io a higher rank than the study of the Bible. So conrin- i 
uiugly, yet la so kind a spirit, did he combat the alleged I 

' necessity and obligation of adhering to the Vulgate, aa j 
sole Bud supreme authority, and plead for a thorou^ *• 
knowledge of Greek, as the only reliable basis of New i 
Testament interpretation, that Dorf ins was wholly brought 1 
over to hia views. He immediat-jly devoted himself with 
such ardor to the study of Greek, and took part so deci- 
dedly with the friends of libera! tearniog, that bis colleagaea 
turned all their vengeance on him, as an apostate from 

, their ratks, and never rested till they drove him from tho 
Professor's chair. 

Two years after, 1517, Sir Thomas More surprised tha 
literary world by his philosophical romance, Utopia ; k 
splendid blossom of genius and culture, but deriving its 
chief interest to us from its views of various matters con- 
nected with religion, especially of religioos toleration and 
the rights of eonseience. A few of the most noticeable 
points only can be mentioned. 

The citiiens of The Happy Republic, with few excep- 
tions, believe an an infinite, incomprehensible, everywhere 
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deemed incompatible irith marrisge. They eondnot the 
paWic worsiiip md exemse the office of censors of inorsls, 
•irith no power, however, cicept to coonsel »nd admoniEh. 
Fhej- hold no ctril office. In case of wkr » deputation of 
iriests socempaniea the army, their bosiness being to pray 
—first, for peace ; second, for a bloodlesi riclory to th<»r 
noDtrymeo. They have the charge of edacation, and tha 
resalt of their capacity and fidelity is aniversal intelligenoe 
aod mental activity. The yonth of Utopia are thoroaglilj 
grounded by them, first, in good morals and religion ; then 
in the principles of their goyernment, in music, logic, math- 
ematical science, astronomy, and iu the Greek language . 
and literature. AH instruction w given in tha mother 1 
tongve. I 

A recent Catholic biographer of Sir Thomas More" *' 
anxious for the consistency of this great champion of the 
GbuTch, maintains that the Utopia is to be regarded aa 
simply a work of pleasantry and fancy, not intended as as i 
exposition of his real views either on gorernment or reli- 
gion. But it is not usual to vrile even a work of fancy fi>r 
tho eipreps purpose of commending principles exactly the 
opposite of those which the author approves ; eepeciallj, 
when the application to the circumstances of tbe time is ao 
unavoidable as in the Utopia. Taken, moreover, in.eon- 
neetion with his previons relations, no room is left to doubt 
that, at this period, he recognized the need at many 
points of a reform in the existing church, and that he was 
the advocate of universal religious toleratioQ. 

Such had been the general character and course of this 

'Rndhort, Thamiu JUbnu, Atigabarg, 18B3. To this inlereitiDg wodi 
I am Isdabted for Iha niaterioli of Um tonigmng chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE REFORMER TRANSFORMED. 

There are many examples of the theoretioal refonner, 
ooDverted by the practical experience of life into the most 
rigid of conservatives. Seldom, indeed, is so strange a 
transformation witnessed, as that now to be presented in 
the case of Sir Thomas More. Bat his own writings 
furnish a sufficient solution of the problem, and show that 
the process was perfectly natural, by which the advocate 
of freedom and progress became the champion of a ohnroh 
which repudiates progress, and denies even the right to 
think; the opposer of faithful translations of the Bible, 
and of their free use among the people ; and the intoler- 
ant, bloody persecutor. The case is one full of instruction 
to those in every age, who think to secure the peace of so; 
ciety, and the permanence of existing institutions, by shut- 
ting out the light of truth from the common mind. It is 
a service perilous alike to principles and to reputation. 

During the eleven years which had elapsed since the 
Utopia saw the light, great changes had been witnessed in 
Europe, which threatened in their onward progress to sub- 
vert the ancient religious institutions of all Christendom. 
Before 1517, the name of Luther had scarcely been heard 
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tU the champion of the snoient fiu^ He conld not, or 

wonld not, underBtiiiid that Tyudak aod his fellow reform- 
ers had no couDciion M-ith LatbeT, and songlit no political 
ende. Nor waa this, in truth, a matter of much cod»»- 
C[neDCe. He saw in their fandamcntal principles cauBM 
irhich most work oat, sabatantially, the eamc effecte, and 
•rbich, while nudermiDiDg the old fabric of religion, 
could not but endanger the secular government with whitA 
it was so vitnlly connected. He fancied England alreadj 
in a blaze with the incendiarj fires of Lutherans, lawless- 
ness and riot everywhere in the ascendant, and all the 
goodly framciTork of society which it had taken centurioi 
to build up. involved in general ruin. Much in the exist- 
ing institutions might be unjust and oppressive ; but do ' 
settled order of things conld, in his view, be so bad as % 
revolution. 

But the mainspring of his zeal, the motive which fur- 
nished its most powerful impulse, and dipt his pen in gall 
and wormwood, is to be found in something more personal 
to himself, namely, in his own inward religious hiatory. 
The distinguishing doctrine of the Reformatlon,_;iis/t^oj- 
tion. btffailh alone, was the object of his deepest aversion. 
With all his intcHigencp. 8ir Thomas More could not rise 
above the belief, that tbe hair shirt which he wore next hit 
skin, the freqoect bstinga, vigils, and flagellations witb 
which he afflicted his body, were offerings acceptable to 
the God of love. The strong religions tendencies, which 
early in life had inspired the wish to become a monk,* and 
the deep conviction of his own inflrmities which had led 
him to relinquish it as a matter of conscience, had only 
strengthened with years. To stand well in tbe light of 
■Rudbart, ch. 9. 



Qod, mmI, m tht Mea«u7 iimii'i tiitnto, to trua hu nn-' 
All BBtort hto flntba nltjeation to tlio dhine ]mw, wu mt- 
iw t tad l y tka Int objjwt of hi> liik Bat the nnoonieioiu 
pride, whiA lad him to ttjiat tlia nnbosght rigfatoooniSM 
•f (Ariit M tho ftdl ozpatioD for nn, buuIo Km tho 
btad ilarc of aopontitioii. He olnog to tho ohnroh whioh 
ICDvind hia hwvoi u the rewud of hu deedi, with wH 
the tneatj <a the Phuieee to hii uoient rituL The 
Mth whieli tO(A ite itKrUag-iMnDt from the oppoeite prin- 
i^le, ha heted with ui inteDiity proportioned to the vifr 
lanae of the eonliet in hie own hooom. A mora atriking 
penllol to the eerl; history of Peal ees eeueely be fbnnd, 
than ie flimUted in the reli^ona oereer of this great men. 
Both, etriring with all the emrneetnew of high and power- 
Ad natoreB, to win hearen b; falfiUbg " erery jot mnd dttie 
of the lew," beoeme, throogh that very eim, the bitterest 
pereeoaton of those who brought glui tidiagg of gr&oe end 
Inth to men. Among all those who purHoed, to prison and 
to death, the flock of Christ in England, in the 16th oen- 
tory, Sir Thomas More must b« allowed the first plaoe in 
orael and nnrelentbg intolerance ; and the canse is, in 
part at teaat, that in him as in ganl of Tarsus, a nobler 
eharaoter waa perverted, by false doctrine and party leal, 
inro a tool of bigotry and despotism. Certainly it would 
be hard to find a more lamentable exhibition of their cor- 
rupting inflaence, than this controversy with Tyndale. Wo 
cannot but beliere, many times, that his furious esasperik- 
ttOD of manner is due u much lo the conTictions on which 
he is obliged to trample, as to a siacere aeal for the cause he 
■drooates ; while, ever and ancn, in the midst of serious argu- 
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not, in the procesa, nnderidined his own oonfidenoe in all reli- 
gion; and, if his faitbb&s survived, whether he has Dot lost 
bis honesty. To each a height of absurdity does be sonio 
times rise, that it is impossible not to feel, that he is laughing 
at the argiunents with which he is seeking to coDTiDce tlis 
uudiseerniDg rabble. Worse than all is the debased mor^ 
tone of these writings, — the ridiculous tales, indecent jests, 
and Billingsgate abuse which di;foriu his pages, — Indicat- 
iog far more the design to win the people to his party bj 
catering to their degraded tastes, tliDo to infuse into them 
the elevating influenoee of truth and virtue. Well did bo 
deserve the rebuke of Tyndulo, who, in his reply to tho 
" Dyaloge," makes the siogle remark on one chapter of an* 
mitigated grossnoss: " This vJtapUr is worthy of the au- 
thor and of his tci/rshipful doctritie." In noble contrast 
stand Tyudale's own writings for the people ; whose pure, 
honest, earnest pages are sufficient witness that their author 
sought to gain his readers for no party, but to restore the 
reign of God, the dominion of holiness and of the love of 
Christ in their hearts. 

License to read the books of Tyndale, for the purpose 
of refuting ihem, was granted to Sir Thomas More by the 
Bishop of Londou,* ia March, 1533; but the first division 
of his work did not appear till the summer of the follow- 
ing year, though he had, as he informs the reader, labored 
at it " night and day." It was s folio of two hundred 
and fifty pages, the title of which was set forth, with all 
due pomp and circumstanee, as follows: " A Dyaloge of 
Syr Thomas More, Knyghtc : One of the Counsaill of our 

* Whftt A picture of Uie mental bonilsge m which Bngluid KU then bald, 
b dinlcmed hy thii lingla fiut. A miui like Sir Tbomas Hin, obllgw) to 
a<k iMTe of the blihop to rend the noAs at T^ole I 
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Sawnigii Lord'tlie Kmge, and Ohtnoelloare of his Dudiy 
of LttMuler. Wheran bo trofttod dmn matten, as of 
iko Toneraejoa and worahip of images and reliqiiea, pray- 
ing to aayntoi and gojinge on pQgrimage. Wyth many 
odMr ihyngoa toDohing tho peatylente aeoto of Luther and 
TyndalOi by the lone, began in Saxony, and by the tother 
labored to bo brought into England. ' The controveray 
eitonded throng^ the years 1529-1533. Sir Thomas 
Mora's part filled sereral folio volumes. A oonsiderable 
portion of it appeared under the imposing name of the 
** Chaooellonre of England ;" to the remainder he dedi- 
oated the year whioh followed lus resignation of the Ghreat 
SeaL Besides the works direoted against Tyndale by 
namoy the " Supplioation of Soules,^' in reply to Fjshe's 
Supplieation of Beggars ; the " Confutation of frere 
Bamea Ohurob;" the answer to Frjrthe on the " Sacrament 
of the Altar;" and others whioh likewise eame from his 
busy pen during this period, belong to the same general 
subject, and together, form a very complete view of the 
doctrines and policy of the Romish church, by one of its 
ablest defenders. 

These English writings, it should be borne in mind, 
were for the people, and were intended to counteract those 
of Tyndale and his fellow-reformers. What then was the 
process by which the end was sought ; and what, if suc- 
cessful, must have been the influence on the condition and 
prospects of the English people ? 

The fundamental principle of the new advocate, with 
which his whole theory stood or fell, was the infallibility 
of the church of Rome — The most holy Catholic church 
CANNOT ERR. How is this provcd ? Primarily, by Scrip- 
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ity. Christ promised Peter, tLat lits faith should not fail. 
But Peter's faith did fuil ; therefore, this must bare hcen 
uldresficd to him, nut as an iudiTidual, but as the rcpr&- 
leutatifc Head of the church ; since otherwise, Christ ii 
made untrue to his word. LUcewiec to all hia Apoalles, 
ts the repreaentativcs of the church, he promimd tli&t tho 
Qoly Ghost should be with them aud id them ; " the Ciim- 
forter shall teach you all things ;" " he that heareth j'ou, 
heareth mc, and he that dcspiseth jou, despiseth me ; and 
1o ! I am with yon alway, eveu to the end of the world V i 
And Paul also directed, that if anj would not hear the | 
church, he should be accounted a heathen man and a pub- 
lican. — But what church is this, and how is it to be knatrnF 
" It is," says More " the common known body of all Chria- 
tiao realms remaining in the faith of Christ, not fallen off, 
nor cut off with heresies." " The very church of Christ 
here in earth, which hath the right faith, and which wa be 
bounden to believe and obey, is this universal known peo- 
ple of all Christian nations, that be neither put out, nor 
openly departed oat, by their willful schisms and plainlj 
professed heresies." " The Catholic church is God's per- 
petual apostle, howerer nations soever full thcre&om, and 
how litlle and small soever it be left." " I said, and yet 
say, that these words of our StTioor Christ, 'Whoso M 
heareth you, heareth me,' were no more proper commandinent 
to bind any man to believe the apostles, than to beliero tin 
whole Catholic church, and general eotmcils that represe&t 
that whole body of the Catholic ohnrch, and that they wera 
not spoken to the apostles only, no more than the Holy Ghost 
was promised to be sent to the apostles only."* — That this is 
the apostolic, aod therefore infallible cbnrob, ia proTod b/ 

■ ConhtatlaB, p. SM. 



present day. The tnstaDces ivbiub be addaccR, make a 
beavy draught on our faith in his honeetj. One of th«ae, 
« which Lq professes t« have been an eje-vitneBa, louBt 
inSco as a specimen : 

" And myself saw, at tho Abbey of Barking, beside Lon- 
loo, to my remembrance about thirty years pnst, in tho 
letting an old image in a new tabernacle, the back of which 
mage being painted over, and of long time before Itud 
with beaten gold, happened to crack in one place, and oat 
there fell a pretty little door, at which f«ll out, also, many 
relics, that had lien unknown in that image God wot how 
long. And us long had been likely to be again, if God 
by that chance had not brought them to tight The 
Bishop of London then came thither to aee there were do 
Seoeit therein. And I, among others, was present there 
xbile he looked tbercon and examined the matter. And 
a good faith, it was a marrel to me to behold the manner 
jf it. I have forgotten much thereof, but I remember a 
ittle piece of wood there was, rudely shaped in cross, with 
ihrcftd wrapped aboot it Writing had it none, and what 
t was we could not tell ; hnt ic seemed as neui/y cttt asif 
■t had been done within one day before A And divers relics 
lad old writings on them, and some bad none. But among 
tther, were certain small kerchiefs which were named there 
Dar Lady's, and of her own working Coarse were they 
lot, nor were they not large, but served as it seemed, to 
last in a plain and simple manner on her head. But sure- 
y they were as clean KCams to my seeming as ever I saw 
n my life, and wore therewith as white, for all the long 
yiDg, (U 1/ tliity /ittd been ieatiJteii utu£ iaid up wicAtn one 
OUT I And how long that image had stood in that old 
abemaole, that could no man tell ; bat there had, in all 
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have ire the holy Lentea fast. ... By theK have w« also 

the Satarday changed into Sunday. ... By these have we 
the hallowing of chnlioes, vestments, pascbul taper, and 
holy water, with divers other things. By these tradition* 
af that Holy Spirit, bath the churoh also the knowledge 
Low to consecrate, how to say mags, and what thing to 
pray for and to desire therein. By thia have we also thft 
knowledge to do reverenoa to the images of holy aainta, 
and of our Saviour, and to oreep to tiis cross, and to do 
divine honor nnto the blessed sacrament of the altar." 
And thcec are things not merely true in themselves ; thfl 
belief of them is neocssary to salvation. For if the ohuroh, 
in teaching the worship of saints, of images, relics, and tba 
host, teaches what is false, she teaches damnable idolatry ; 
to disbelieve it, therefore, if true, is damnable error uid 
heresy. To judge from the eamcstness with which ho 
contends for these " unwritten verities," they were of far 
more moment in his eyes than those revealed in Scripture^ 
Such frantio zeal in defence of the worship of saints and 
relics, can hardly be aocounted for in such a man, except 
on the supposition that he saw in those the stronghold of 
the church with the populace. So anxious was he to pro- 
scut ihe holj fibrio without a flaw to the common eye, as 
to defend the superstition of praying to St, Loy for nek 
horses, and St. Appoline in the toothaohe, and St. Bytha 
for lost keys ; and of the offering by discontented wires of 
a peck of oats to St. Wilgefort, to rid them of their hiu- 
bands — hence, called by them St. Uncnmber. He grarely 
accounts also for the fact, that the head of John the Bap- 
tist is enshrined in more than one place, and in general, 
that the bones of the saints are so singularly multiplied in 
Christendom ; and proves, that under the inspired guar- 
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the sure avoiding whereof," he continoes, '^ my poor advioe 
were, in the study thereof, to have a special regard to the 
writings and comments of the old holy fiftthers. And yet, 
or he fall in hand with the one or the other, next to 
grace and help of God to be got with abstinence and 
prayer and clean living, afore all things were it necessary 
to come well and snrely instructed in all such pei:^ and 
articles as the church believeth." " Finally, if all he can 
find in other men's works, or invent by Ood's aid of his 
own study, cannot suffice to satisfy, but that any text yet 
seem contrary to any point of the church's fstith and be- 
lief, let him then, as St. Augustine saith, make himself 
very sure that there is some fault, either in the translator 
or in the writer, [copyist,] or now-a-days in the printer ; 
or finally, that for some let or other, he imderstandeth it 
not aright. And so let him reverently knowledge his ig- 
norance, lean and cleave to the faith of the church as an 
undoubted truth, leaving that text to be better perceived, 
when it shall please our Lord, with his light, to reveal and 
disclose it." 
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" To keep the whole commodity ^m kny vhole people, be- 

eaaae of harm that by their own folly and fault may coma 
to some part, were as though a lewd surgeon would cat off 
the leg by the knee, to keep the toe from the gout, or cat 
jff a man's bead by the aboulderB to keep him from tbe 
toothacbe." " I would noi, lor my mind, withhold the 
profit that any one good, devout, unlearned lay man might 
take by the reading, not for the harm that an hundred hei^ 
etics would fall in by their own wilful abusioo."* 

In regard to the principle of t/te thing, it appears, there- 
fore, that Sir Thomaa waa entirely one with the Keformenu 
He could illustrate it as forcibly, and plead for it as ear- 
nestly, as the most Eenlous of them alL The only differ" 
ence between them, was on the practical spplicatiou of the 
principle in which he and they alike were agreed. 

When we come to the practical application, however, 
this diffcreuce is found to be a somewhat serious matter, la- 
Tolving no less than the whole question : " Shall tha peo- 
ple have the Bible?" 

In the first place, though Str Thomas More waa fully in 
favor of the Bible for the people, it was not as a matter of 
necessity, nor as tbeir right. Nor did he plead for tba 
whole Diblc to be given to the whole people. WLo should 
receive it, and how much, was at the discretion of thur 
Bpiritnal guides. He proposes the following plan (or obvi- 
ating the mischief apprehended by many learned and piooi 
prelates, from the Scriptures in the mother tongue. " Let 
a translation be made by Home good Catholic and weU- 
learned man, or by divers dividing the labor among them, 
and the work then allowed and approved by the ordinaries, 
and by tbeir authority put to print, all the copies then to 

* Culogne, 3d Book. 
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the meat that is most nnwholesome for them, it were not, 

therefore, as me thioketb, unreasonable that the ordbarj, 
whom God hatb, in the dioceses, appointed for the chief 
physician to diacern betireen the whole and the eick, and ] 
between disease and ^i^ease, should after his wisdom and 
discretion, appoint everybody their part aa be should per- 
ceive to be good and wholesome for them. And, therefore, 
as he should not feil to find many a man to whom he ' 
might commit all the whole; so, to eay the truth, I can 
see CO barm tberein, though he should commit unto some 
men the Gospel of Matthew, Mark, or Luke, whom be 
should yet forbid the Gospel of John ; and suffer some to 
read tbe Acts of the Apostles whom he would not suffer to J 
meddle with the Apocalypse. Maoj were there, I think, ' 
should take much profit by St. Paul's Epistle ad Epkt- , 
Hos, and yet should find little fruit for their understanding 4 
in tbe Epistle ad RomaiMi. And in likewise would it ' 
be in divers other parts of the Bible as well in the Old 
Testament as in the New ; so that I say, tbougb the bishop 
might, unto some lay men, betake and commit, with good 
advice and instruction, the whole Bible to read ; yet might 
he to .lome man well and with reason restrain tbe reading of 
some part, and Irom Home husy-body, Lbs muddling with 40j 
part at alt, more than he shall bear in sermons aet out and 
declared unto him ; and in likewise to take away tbe Bible 
from such folk again as be proved by tbcir blind presump- 
tion to abuse the ocoasion of their profit onto their own 
hurt and barm" 

At toe conclusion be modestly suggests, with all defer- 
ence to more wise and learned judges, that be would not 
himself fear to try the experiment of permitting the Scrip- 
tures to go freely among the people. But aa tbe centre- 
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tru\j truiBlated, Bhoold be in the English tongiML And 
ftlbeit that msDy right wise and well Icurned both, and 
Terj virtuous folk also, both have beoo and yet are in a far 
gtber mind ; yet for mine own part, I both have been, and 
ffit am alao of the same opinion still, as I bare in my Dt- 
klogue declared, if tlte men leere amended and tKe tinu 
meet therefor 1 " 

In tbo second place, there seemed to be insuperable difiU 
cnUies in the way of obtaining such a translation, as might ^ 
Bafeiy be trusted in the people's hands. There wae a trv 
dition of au ancient orthodox version made before Wick* 
lifie's ;* but where to find it, or bow to distingoish it from 

' Id ToTereiico to tUa tllegsd nnian, Tjulnla leplia : " What nuy 
Dot Ur. More BHybfauUioritjr of hia poetry 1 Then iiiluirfbl tmulatiDa 
Uikt DO mui fcoDwelh, yiU«\ La aa much ae no lanfnl IniDilatioD ! Why 
. night not (he biaho|i> abow irbich wais that lawfnl tranelatioa, and let it b* 
prinleil 7 Nbj, if that migbt hare been oblainod of them wilb large njone j, K 
bid bcoD printed, je maj be aure. long ore tbia. Cut, Sir, unwcr ta^ 
hereunto : hiw hnppenclh Ibat ya dutcnrfen tnintlnto not one yooiwltei ta 
ceue the ninraiar of the peotJo, ami put to ;aur own slouM, to prerBOl 
]ur*U«1 S ou mDld no doabl hnrs done it, long aitiM, if ye oonld h>T* 
UAile jonr gloana agree i* it h the t«xt In evDryplaeo,'* He adda a seriou 
ohuge sgaliut Sir Tbomna More'j rinceritj. "And nh»t can jouaajto 
lids, hen (bat beiddM they bavo done thoir beat to disannal all trantlating 
tj puUsment, they hare diapnied before the king*! graoo that it ii perilmB 
Md not meat, and ao omcladed that it ahal! not be, nnder a preUiwe of do- 
IMiiug it for oeitdn jean t whan Ur. Hon wa« their apaoial eralDT, to 
fAfft Ilea (br their pnrpoN." .dru. to Sir Thomiu Mori/t I>ialllg^^^, ToL 
n, p. ITS. Tbia la, witbont doubt, the inttrrieir mentioned bj Hote him- 
•elTCConftiUtiaii, p. 433) : " The king'a bigbneaa, and not with oat tbeeona- 
«il uid advioe, not of ht> ooblea onljr with oCbar oounnlkua iHinHng 
to hia gnoe'a peraon, [moat of them ecclenaitu*,] bat ulao r£ rifht Tirtnimi 
and apedal ri^ well learned men of either oniTeRitj, ud other pactiaa of 
the realm ■peciallj called theroiinto, bath, after diligent and long octuidermtida 
bad tberalD, been fain, ^ U< icAi^, to prohibit the Soiiptoie of Qodlabe 
nflkred to Engliih tongue among the pec^'a hudl." 
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diat leditioiiB and prohibited traiiBktioii, no man oonid 
telL When moreover, the pione Chancellor refleota, that 
all throngh theee two hundred years, during which the 
holy Catholic church haa poaaeaaed ao many learned and 
Tirtnona dootora, not one of them haa been moved by the 
Holy Spirit to undertake ihia work, he begins to be in doubt 
whether the wiahea he haa indulged are in harmony with 
the will of God. Heretics, alone, seemed to have their 
minda inclined to Bible translation. A New Testament, 
' tranalated out of the original Ghreek into clear and vigor- 
ous English, had already appeared, and had commended 
itself widely to the popular mind. It was the first effort 
of the kind by an English scholar ; and, as a literary work, 
might well have been an object of pride to English schol- 
ars. But, as the work of a heretic, it must be prohibited ; 
and wherever found, burned to ashes by the faithful guar- 
dians of the flock. Better far that the people should never 
have a Bible, than receive it from this poisoned source ! 

But, unfortunately, the notion ha^ gone abroad among 
the people, that these measures were attributable rather to 
personal and selfish considerations, than to any concern for 
their welfare. 

'^The visible contrariety between that book and the 
doctrines of those who handled it,'' was the popular solu- 
tion of their zeal for its suppression ; an opinion which 
did not tend to lessen their eagerness to read it, or their 
prejudices against the clergy. To counteract this impres- 
sion, and to persuade the people to wait patiently till Pro- 
▼idence should send them a Bible, prepared by the right 
men on the right principles, More put forth all the power 
of his pen. 
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He begins' with eKpressing his surprise, " that any 
good Christian man having auy drop of wit in bis head," 
Bhould ooniplain of tlio burniug of Tyndale's New T«ta- 
ment. Kveo to call it the Now Testament ia amisoomer; 
§iace, as he affirms, " Tyndale had, after Luther's counsel, 
so corrupted and ehaDged it from the good and wholeaouia ' 
dootriue of Christ, to the devilish heresies of their own, i 
that it was clean a coutrarj thing." " To tell all its faults, [ 
were in a manner to rehearse all the whole boob, wherein . 
there were found and nutud wrong above a thousand testa 1 
by tale. To study to find one, were to stady where ta 
find water in the sea." 

But when he condescends to specify some of these al^ 
leged errors, we see that the real gist of the difficulty Ii«« < 
within a nutshell. It vnaTyndile's principles (^ traiuia- j 
iion, as applied to certain ecclesiastical terms of the Ro- ■ 
misk churcJi, which formed the true ground of his condem- 
nation with the Lord Cbancellor. Out of the multitude 
of nuGtranslations, ho proposes to mention " two or tbre^ 
euoh as evory one of the three is more than thrice three ia < 
one" "The one is this word, PrifsCs; the other, the 
Chiirch; tbe third, C/ntri/y" — translated by Tyudole, 
ienian, (aftciwardd chaiigcd Ui elilers,) cungreguiion, love. 
To these ho afterwards adds several others — wfavor tot 
grace ; repentance for peTiance ; knrrwkdging^ for confest- 
ing. This may, at first, seem mere peevish caviling on the 
part of More ; as Coverdale said, " like a quarrel as to the 
difference between fourpence and a groat." But this is & 
mistaken view. These terms were the very pillars of the 

■ Dialognt, 3d Book. Blh Chap. 

t This word, u appean from miui; pasgages in Uon'i cwn writtngs, hid 
lli« full force of oar precont form, acktutwiedging. 
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that & priest is nothiag elaa but a man chosen among 
the people to preach ; and by that choice to that office, he 
ia priest b; and by, without any more ado. . . . But as for 
laying Mags, acd beaiing of confosaion, and absolution 
iiereon to be given ; all thb, he saith, that every taio, 
voman, and ctiild may do aa well as any priest." " Y« 
may perceive that he thus used himself in his troasUtioD, 
to the intent that be would set forth Luther's heresies and 
his own thereby. For first, be would make the people be- 
lieve that we flhoald believe nothing but plain Scripture, 
in which point he teacbeth a plain pestilent heresy. And 

ing nf Chs) holj aMrifloe tot lin. With wbioh her«7 be olean takeUi amj 

iiflJu piopli. and u bIm moal proflUblo onlo the ptopla." — Ans. to Tjnj- 
Preface, p. 392. " And be b piieat nercr si nonghl, , . . . yol lliia BdvimUga 
tAke wc b; tfag grrivilego and |irerDgatiTe of hli prhnthool, .... Uul b« bi 
T»Tar » Ticiond, And theroiriLb n impenilent, uid no fu ftom all purpcw cf 
amBadniont. that Lii prayen ngre aTare tha time of Qui njvcled ud ab- 
horred, jrot Ihat Hurad wfriBce and iwhI oblation of Chrut'i holj bodj, 
oE'ored up b; bit gffico, ean lake noDo Ini|uur<ng hj tho flllh of hb iin, bnC 
bighlj' bfl(ielh to Ibe upboldiog of thu Hratdied irorld, from lbs TeogeauM 
and wratb of Odd, and la to Qud nsoeplable, and to Bn as av^nbls for lb* 
IhingilKlf, a< if It were offered b;a bettor man."— Djslnge, p. 22tj. And 
whul ia Ibe sacrifice nhtch Ulo pricFt D ret create", and IhennlTiitaT L«l 
M™. l,iin?i-lf nn«wer. It i? " (Imt bulv, Ik-w!, el..n..ii. H.-b :,m! M.»>] rf 
Almlght? Ood hlmaelf, with hta oelestial aoal therwB, and wtUi Ott m^jei^ 
of hii eternal godheikd." — Treaiimm iAePaaim, p. 1264. " It ia nndM 
the form tuid likenena of bread, the ver; telf-aame bod; and the Terj nlf- 
BiiDie blood, that died and waa ahed upon the cross far onr ain, and the third da; 
glorioualy did rise again tolife, and with the aoala of hoi; lainia fetched unt 
of hall, ascendad and at;ed [rasa] np wondeif ullj into beaveD, uid there aitteth 
00 the right hand of tha Father, and sball Tisibl; deacand in gnat glor; to 
Jadge the quick and [ha dead, and reward all men aflai to their works." — 
lb. 1266. 

It waa no falee charge that Tjiidalo, in refusing to recogniao this office 
in the Eoglisb ^ew Taatameat, " went about to make acbaoge in tbe [Bo- 



T^KtUaTice, and not penance. In vhich all, be caonot 
prove tliat I give not the right English unto the Greek 
Tord. But it ia a far other thing that puinetb them, and 
bit«th tbeiu by tbe hreaata. There bo secret pangs thK|, 
pinch the verj hearts of them, whereof they dsre not oohh 
plain. The Eicknesa that maketb tbem so impatient ia^ 
ihat they have lost their juggling terms.'" " So now tba 
OBUSRS why our prelates thus rage, and that novetb then 
to call Mr. More to help, is, not thnt they find just cauaa 
in the tranitUtion, but because they Lkto lost their juggling 
uid feigned temis, wherewith Peter prophesied they should 
make merchandise of the people, "t 

Now Sir ThomttH More did not pretend that Tyndale% 
translation miBreprescuted, in these points, tbe original 
meaning of the wocds used in tbe Greek test. His pod- 
tion was this ; The sacred writers did indeed, of necessity, 
use for the espresaion of Christian ideas, words taken from 
common life ; but they used them in a peculiar sense; 
Thus tiie Orcek word presbyteros (translated by Tjndala, 
senior, or elder,) meant nothing more than this, until t|^ 
was employed to designate an office in the Christian church, 
to whioh wore attached certain mystical functions and prfr 
rogatii-OB. This mjatitul Ciiriatian idea, is expressed in 
English by the word Priest ; and to Bulutitate for it ths 
literal rendering, senior or elder, while it is true to the 
words of Scripture, falsifies its sense. So ecclcsia, which 
meant nothing, originally, but a congregation or assembly, 
of whatever kind, was by them applied to that mystical 
body of Christ, wherein he perpetually resides by his Spi- 
rit, and which is represented in English by the consecrated 

• Tjnd»1e'« Work., toI. ii., p. 22. f Ibid, p. 24. 
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and olaarlj the miod of the Hoi; Spirit.' Sir Tbonua 
More would faave welcomed, at leaat so he profes^d, a ver- 
DBCular Bible, if so translated aa not to put in question < 
with the coiumoD people the faith and practice of his ohufoh. f 
This ha docoiod a greater evil than to deprive them of tha 
SeriptureB. Tjndato believed that, whatever becaoie of 
Ihat church or Any other, Ood had aright to apeak directlj 
to tiio common people, and that the people had a right ta 
hear him. It was this belief, and his honeGt, maul;, Chris* 
tian adherence to it, uamoved by fear or favor, which aaih 
stitutod him God's epocial messenger to his age, to l>re«k 
the iron rale of priestcraft, and to osher in a new epoch of 
aoul-iiberty and pure religion. 

The persecuting spirit of the anti-Bible principle is well 

* It mofl bo ixmfcisgod.lhliC, In odd pnint, Mors hud big opinmmt al iltivS- 
ruitaga. Wb;, bo uka, date not Tfadalo, on bit prnfoKe'l ptinoiplna, 
truuUte buibi>p and doRian, dmusi of «iKlruuetk»l offiou, oqiutll)' wilk 
proabftsr, b; tliairaccDiu HfBii&lunU "OTBracer" and "Mirer." And in 
uiotliet paasBgD bo BDcsringl; bujb, tbkt bii U'lUuUtlan of " priest "bj 
"elder," bjiul the uuue u It be ibould render "baptiima" hilo " wtihi- 
log," to muke men ween it were no other muiaer of cubing Thoo tha 
priest ebristeneth & chUd Lhnn when > woman wuhetJi a bui!k of elolhes," 
(Confut. 42a.) WilbT/ndnle'ieipUeit statement of hie liew nf theoffin* 
of bialiop imildeaoonbdoreuiE, it i«di1SL-aIt toieewbjlie axpooed bmualf lo 
tbe cliBirge uf inoun.HiatFn.-; bj loucmg tbo wnldl UDtmuIated. 

Id regard to baptirm on eiplanotJon ia peeded i riooe it ii »TMiBt ft<:M 
the writings of tbe lime (hat the word Iben had bat ooe dgnltcatkoL ThM 
Tjndsle : " Tribalatioii ia our ligbt baptism, and ie eignilied by plaDgisg 
into the water."' " Tbe plongiag into tbu water aignifieth, thatwa die and 
are baried with Christ ss eonceming tbe old life of Bin which ii in Adam. 
And tbe puUing oat agAln aigniiJoth, that we rise again with Christ in anew 
Ure."> " Aek tha people what thej ondentaod b; their baptiam, or WBah- 
iug, and thoD ahalt aea that tha; iHliera bow that the verj plunging into tlie 
■ator aareth them.'" " For the plunging into the water, ai it betdtsneth 
mi Up one part that Christ hath washed our aonls In hli blood " Ac • 
iWorkaoftheEng.BBrormora,vol.li,Pl'* »».28I. »i»,3W, •tS.4U. 
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people," he s&ys,* for a oonotenaaoe, to be obedient. Bat 

they say therewith that the lans and precepts of their sov- 
ereign do DOthiDg bind the eubjccts in their coDBciences, 
bat [unless] the things by them forbidden or oomm&nded, 
ireie before forbidden or commanded in Soripturc, .... 
A.nd thus it is sure that, by their falie doctrine, thejmiut, 

f they be believed, bring the people into the secret oon- 
tempt tind spiritual disobedience and inward hatred of the 
law ; whereof must after follow the outward breach, and 
thereupon outward punishment and peril of rebellion, 
whereby the princes should be driven to sore effusion of 
their subjects' blood, as hath already happened in Almain, 
and of old time iu England. " Friar Barues f in bis frau- 
tic book biddeth the people they should rebel in no wise. 
But he biddeth them therewith that for all the king's com> 
mandment, they should not suffer Tyndale's false transla- 
tion to go out of their hand^, but die rather than leave it. 

. . . And thus ye see how fain he would glory in the 
people's blood. For he wottoth very well that the king's 
highness will in no wise, nor in no wise may, if be will 
save his own soul, Buffer that false translation in the 
banda of onleamed people; which is by aS opan b«ra(» 
purposely translated fiilse to the destmotion of ao maaj 
■onls. Now no man doubtetb, that Tynd^e binuelf wonld 
no less were done for the maintenance of bia &lae transla- 
tion of the evangelists, than bis evangelical brother Barnes ; 
but that folk should, against the king's proclamations, 
keep still his books, and rather than leave them die in the 
quarrel in defence of his glory. Whereas I did before in 
my Dialogue say, that Luther's books be seditious, as I now 
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bj and b; ; bat it is presumed the re&der hu had & Buffi* 
oient taste of tbom for the jircsent. Immediately aft^r tha 
publicatiun of the " Dialogue," in the spring of 1529, Sir 
rbontad More left England to represent, oonjoictly with 
ruDstal aod Hackett, the interests of Henry in the royal 
conference, appointed at Cambray, for adjusting the dlE- 
ferences between the Emperor and the Kiog of France. 
The result was a treaty between Henry aud the Emperor, 
one article of which secured the cotitinaancc of their com' 
mercial relations ; the other a mutual pledge to prohibit 
the printing, sale and importation of all Lulfteran books 
within their respective dominions.* Under this conTenient 
term were inclnded, aa before mentioned, all boolcg in 
English as well as in other languages, offensive to the 
church of Rome ; and of these Tyndale's New Testament 
stood first on the list. 

This important negotiation being happily conoladed, the 
colleagues parted, — Tunatal for Antwerp, to repeat tha 
experiment of buying up all the Eaglish New Teetaiuenta 
in that market ; More for Knglaud, — to receive full power 
to put in practice the intolerant principles which he had 
advocated with his pen. 

But the oft ropo;i[i;d chnlionge of the reformer, thus ex- 
pressed in the Prologue to big translation of the Pent»> 
tench, remained unanswered: "I submit this work, and 
all other that I have either made or translated, or shall 
in time to come, (if it be God's will that I fiirther labor 
in that harvest,) unto all them that submit themselves un- 
to the word of God, to be corrected by them ; yea, and 
moreover, to be disallowed and also burnt, if it seem wor- 
thy, so that they first put forth of their oton tramlating 
another that is more correct." 

* Andoreon'! Annilj, Vol \.f.2\3. 
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With his fall, the fury of persecution sensibly abated. 
Not that his great allies, the bishops, had lost in any de- 
gree the persecuting spirit ; but they bad lost in him the 
directing mind and wilL There was no longer the «ame 
thorough inquisition afiter heretical books ; Bibles came 
more and more freely into England, and were read with 
far less peril to life. In this result we see indeed the con- 
currence of other influences, long existing, but now begin- 
ning to act as leading forces. But before we pass to these, 
one yictim of Sir Thomas M ore's zeal for his church, de- 
mands more particular notice ; — John Frith, tiie firiend 
and coadjutor of Tyndale, — whose untimely fate was chief- 
ly due to the influence of the Lord Chancellor, tl^ou^ not 
consummated till after his retirement 



1 and regret Thus gifted and ftooomplUbed, he 

I marked out as one of iha favorites of fortune- 
pig Wt time, appareatl;, stood belweeo blm and the 
t posts of literary and clerical distinction. 
It all these things he couuted loss, that he might win 
make him knowu to his benighted couotrj'- 
Tho idea of giving the Bible to the people, had 
En full possession of his soul ; and he asked no higher 
D earth than to labor with Tyndale — in exile, pov- 
fc, and danger — to realise it. Between the two co- 
different in age and natoral disposition, so like 
■ greatness of character and in single-hearted devotion to 
} beneficent end, there existed an affection like 
liat of Paul and Timothy. The grave and earoost Tyn* 
—a Tcteran in self-denial, toil, and sorrow, ever 
ing abont, like one of the old prophets, the burden 
tf his nation's sins and woes — seems to have garnered up 
his heart in this beloved son in the Gospel, and to have 
found the chief solace and sunshine of life in bis society. 
Protestantism is said to be too cold, too much concerned 
with the reason and understanding, to furnish subjects to 
art. For a pencil capable of interpreting a auhlime idea, 
what more eloquent subject could be asked than that of 
Tyndale and Fritli, treated, with tbcir learned books around 
tlicm, in a mean apartment of a Dutch house, translating 
the Bible for the English race 1 

In 1532, Frith came secretly into England. The pre- 
cise object of this hnzardous visit is not mentioned ; but 
in all prohahilitj, it was to visit those " Congregations '' 
of the pious, already referred to as having grown out of 
t)ie 3fi.^t!iuhli{;£ uf the LoHaids, suii whitjii oiuei have great- 
ly needed counsel and encoaragement io this time of mer- 
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said than who sajg it, and to remember that " God, «ho is 
bound to no age nor peraon, can inspire wlien be will and 
where ho will." Nor does he ask them to admit bis ar- 
^ments except they are bustaiDed bj Scripture. " La; 
them," hfi says, '' to the tonoh stone, and trj them by God^i 
word. If they bo fonnd false and oouotetfeit, then damn * 
[condemn] them, and I shall also revoke them with all mj 
heart ; hut if the gcriptnre allow them, that you cannot 
deny but it is so, then resist not the doctrine of Qod." 

The bold style and oonclusire reasoning of this young 
ohauipiou of the truth, was very offensive to Sir Tbomsa 
More ; and wo cannot but suspect in the virulence with 
which he afterwards pursued him, a large infusion of 
wounded vanity as well as of party eeal. In the Preface 
to bis Coiifutation, put forth not long before Frith's visit 
to England, the Lord Chancellor boasted that, so soob aa 
he shall have demolished Tyndale, he purposes " to touch 
every part of young father Frith 's fresh painted book ; and 
£0 shall I pluck of, I trust, the most glorious feathers of 
his peacock's tail, that I shall leave him if he have wit 
and grace, a little less liking to himself than he eoemeth 
now to have, whiah thing hath made him to stand not a 
fittlo in his owD'light" Bat Sir Thomas wu not bo son 
of his arguments, it appears, but that he waa eager at the 
first opportunity, to stop the mouth of bis youthful antag- 
onist by force. In the Prologue to Fritb'a second book 
against Kastell, the writer {probably Tyndale,) informs ns 
that " More and Rochester thought foul scorn that a young ' 
man of small reputation should take upon bim, so clean 
contrary to their opinion, to write against them, and (to be 

* Wo GnJ thia woril oned continuall; in ths aid wHMra, (rideDtlj witb aa 
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it for ■ (eBMB, lo Uis intent tlut T ihmld woA niMiwIut tlut b* hath sp- 

" And I b«aeeob all Uie rulknten oT Cbrut lo um liietoKlTca irith Iht 
euns EDppaalliaD, muking iIwdihItm ntih the ngD oC the cnmj nut fran 
•bs cioN, u (he aupentituiua mullilnde da, bnt nibtt to Hie wnm, in lolus 
hU thnj be erer retdj, willinglj lo leosiTe the rnj«, whan il (hall plans 
jod to \nj it upon tliera. The >)■; ttuit it comeUi not «Hinl it cleu vm, 
pTing IhDDkB to the lArd wliji^h hath kept It (mm <roo ; sad then when il 
comelb, It (bull nothing ilismij ;od ; for it ii no new tiling, bat eren that 
whicb je bate ccntiiiiullj looked for. 

" And doubt not but that Ood, which 19 failhfol, ahull not nffcr ^a tob* 
tumptod aboTo that whlob ;e iro able to boar, bnt iball em nod iddu) c». 
euioD, b; the which je iball stand eteDdful ; for either ha ihall blind lb* 
tjoa otyoai enemiu, and diminiiih their tjtiumous power, or elm when ht 
hath snlTflteJ tham to do Ihsir but, and that the dragon halh cast a wbtte 
flood of waten Biter joo, be aboil caa» «Tan the very earth to open bar 
raootb and bwdJIow Ihera Dp. 6a faithful i> be, uai cArefol lo e>» n). wbit 
time the TBtatioo iboold be Im bear; for ni. 

" He ihiill Eeod a Juaeph before ;ou againtt je aball come into Egjpt j 
jBa, he ahall ao proTide for jon, that je ahiiJi hiiTB an buzidred fathers Sot 
one! sn hondred molhan foTOne; an hondred bOBBH lb( one ; and that !■ 
thia life, as I hnv* proied hy eiperlance ; and aflai thii llA, e*eilBalJn| 
joj with Chrial our Savioor." I 

Such were tbo " poisooous and eeditiotis sentiments," of 
whicb the Lord Chancellor was bo anxious to purge tha 
realm, that if ihey must follow in the train of the Bible, 
the Bible must bo baiilsbed willi thi;iii ! 

The good Tjndalc, at his solitary labor in a forMgn 
land, must have felt not a little solicitude for his belored 
young brother, exposed as he knew to sacb daily and 
hoarly peril. The following extracts from bis correspon- 
dence with Frith, permit us a familiar glance into hia 
great and gentle soul ; and we no longer wonder that dis- 
parity of ycara was no barrier between these two congenial 
spiritB. The letter from which we first quote, was written 
before be bad heard of bis friend's imprisonment. Tht 
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Uia imigiDBtioDB of tb« btain ; in Tear, and not in boldntn ; in npm aensu- 
Tj thuigs, nod oat to prooaunce or define of hid jworotA, or tiiiogs UidL o^iiber 
blip aoc hinder, wbeiher they bo so or no i in tuit;, uid col in Hdiliaia 
opinion!— insomttdi, Ihiil if JOB boiure JOB know; jet in thiugi thM nuj 
«J>ide lelinre, jou will dahr, or laj, methioki the toil requireth (hi* rum 
or unilomAnding ; jen, and if jon bn Borv that jmiT purt be good, uid la^ 
thai bold tbo centrum, j'st if it ba ■ thing Ihjit nukoth do muller, jao wH 
Inu^ And let ii pnoa, nnd refur the thing 10 other mco, and itick jou atJUj 
ftnd ■tdbbomiy in aamoit nod necesBiLrf thiags.* 

"And I trust ;on bepemuded sTea hoToid. For I oil Gol lo record, 
agHiDit tbo day wa ihiJI sppau- before ooi Lord Jeiiu la ^ts a nckoniog 
ofourdolnga, ttial I narer slloied one sjllnbla of Uod'i Word RCkinst 09 
conicieDoo, (u Sir Thomas More bad ituiniwtcd.) nor maid thi) da; IT all 
that ii in Ibe eacth— whether it be plemura, honor, or ricbe>~mij[hl be 
giyen me. Moreover, I take Qod to roeord 10 mj wmcienon, Uitt I dain 
a( God to my«t\S in Ihii world, no more than tlmt (liberty 7) withoM which 

"llnally, if there wore in meBOysiK that cootJ help at hand, and aid 
you, if need required, I promise you I would noI be fit off, ■O'l commit liM 
enJto Ood. My nool ia not fHinl, though my budy be wonry. But Ood 
bath made mo nvil-f^Tored in tbia world, and without grace in the iright fi 
men, apoerthleBH and rode, dull and alow-witled. Your part dhall bo to aa^ 

make you high with GuJ, even ihj meeknesd of worila abtll mjkke you aink 
into Iho henrif of mon. Kolure girclh ige authority, tiul mBekaen is lb* 
glory of yontb, andgintli them brarar, AboBdaDaaorkm BWkallinHal- 



The affecting and admirable ezpresaion of Chriatian toTS 
and fidelity which follows, was written after heariog of dia 

itnpriBonment of Frith in the Tower : 

" The grace and peace of God onr Father and of Jeana Chritt <mi Laid 
be with you, Amen. I>early beloied brother John! I bare heard My 
how the hypocrilc!, now that they hare oreroome that gnat businau which 

• The picciknt wn-o and Christian feeling of thia advieo, la worthy oftba 
eharicler of T>ndale, Both lie and Frith believed Lulber'a liew of the Euchai- 
i.tiobolulw.an.lMaueh, prcJudlclnU but It km aneenllally dlObrmt fnjuiO* 
Pupl.h docLrine. wl.lch P.nln 11 Into a sacriaoe and an oilKl of worahEp. Tba 
dlHUHlon of lhl> and ilmllar point*, Tyndaletherafurewlaety dedred to po«- 
pone lo a more quiet Umo, concuntritlng, at preeonl, the ap-rglai of alt tha 
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cut iDULgine : jaes ftnd jod ub oat ;st dead, though the hTpoentM all, «itl> 
>ll Ihftt Ihpj cnn miilie, haio ■worn your ileDth. 

" '[^no loJun rirfu, nuHam tperare mlulan.' [The only ultlj fur tfea 
TinquuhtKl IB not tu hope fur lafet;.] To [oak for no idsii'i help brinnclh 
Ilia hsip oT God, to Ihem Uiab aesm lo bs ovarconw Id the rjm of Ifa* 
bjpacritv}!- Tsa^ i1 shall nuJce God to eurj ]rou LhroDgfa thick aad Ihia. fbc 
Bii troth's take, id spite of dl tfaecaeuvsirfllu IraUi. Then fallotlinat 
> hair till bis hour bs ooids ; and when his hour ii <»id>, Baeastj curictli i 
oa henoe. Ihuugti oe be oM (rilliDg. But if we be willing, then hare ire « i 
reinuTl und thnnki. " 

"Fear rot Ihe ItrBBtaning, Ihei^fnro, oeithBrbeovermmeof eweel mrdii . 
with which twain the hjpocritM will anul yon. Xeilher M ib« pimir ' 
•looi of worldly wirlom beat rule in ysnr heart : >'o, though Ibey be youf 4 
friends that cauDwI yan. Let Bilney be a vunung to you. Lei Dot their j 
rlfor beguile ynareyei. Let not yoar body fnint. Bethat endureth to Om I 
end shall bo urod. If Ibe pain be abme youc iiredgth, nawmbar — 1 
' whateoeTor ys shall mtk in my name, I will give it you,' — and ptay ta t 
your Father, in that moan, and ho shivll snev your pain or shorteD IL j 
The Lord of poiu«, of hope, and oT (allh, ha with you, Amia. WitHam 
Tt/'idaU." I 

He than adda the fbllDwing poMacripl ; " Two bare mfferrd in Antwerp, 
DDlD tho gnat glory of the loipel, fbnr al Ryaola In Flanden, and at Lnsaa 
batb IhDte one at least, and all the saioo day. At Roane (Rouen) ia Franca 
they pencoQle, and at Paiii ate file diictoi? taheD fur the OoBpel. See, jm 
an not alone ; be cheerful, and romenibor, that among the bard-htMted in 
England. Ihore iia Dumber reserved by grace; forwbon laJiBa, if Deed b% 

finget it Dot, lliat we ma; know bow it goeth with job, Sjt oar baai^a mm. 
The Lotd be yet again with yon, with all bia plenleoeaiHS, and Ui joa 
that may flow over. If when yon hare read this, yon may (aad it to Adiiao, 
do, I pray you, that he may know how tbat oar heart it with yoo. 

" Sir, your wife is well content wilh Ihe will of God, and would Dot, &r 
ber sake, Lave the glory of <iod hindered. WUliam Tyndate."* 

Was ever Doblcr frieQilehip tbao this I A frieadehip which 

• Th«a two Hnoe are all thai wo know of the wife of John Prilh, bat they I* 
Teal a spirit us noble and dcvoicd sj. bin o»-n. Coniraai with Hits menage lb* 
pcncvetliiH utrorni of UsniHrcl Ituper (tea Lrlicrs at the end uf Sir Thoniaa 
More- Eii|[. Works,] lo pemuade her father to acsimmodote his oonsclenoe ts 
the neceHilles of the llnifl, and we ronut f™! that, afler all. the pMy and tba 
BhalatrecUonof ihlsdisilnguiihulwom^in lackn] the hIsheM moral ehmsd^ 
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wu a rejoinder to Rutell on tbe sobject of Purgatory, 
and eshibits tlie same firmnesB of poBition, tbe same buoy- 
ancy and yet klodncea of manner, nbieb characteFized bis 
[)reTiouB writiugs. Rastell had compared their coDtrover- 
tj to ploy at tcniiia, and threatened to defeat him by toas- 
ag back bis own ball ; that ia, by turning against him the 
rery Scripturea he had adduced in his support. Frith 
elosca his reply with tbe following cheerful alliuioQ to 
that boaRt, and to the circumataoces under which he aiu- 
Uina hia part in the game : 

" Thus have I answered to as macb of Rastell's treatise 
as I could get ; if there bo any more which may come to 
my bands, I shall do my diligence to disclose his deceit: 
so that God give me leave to keep the court with bim, ho 
shall win but little except he.convey his balls more crafty. 
And yet tbe truth to say we play not on even hand ; for I 
am, ia a miimer, aa a man hound lo a post, and cannot so 
well bestow me in my play as if I were at liberty ; for I 
may not have such hooka as are neeesaary for me, neither 
yet pen, ink, nor paper, but only secretly, so that I am in 
continual fear both of the lioutoiiant and niy keeper, lest 
they should espy any such thing hy me ; and therefore it is 
little marvel though the work be imperfect, for whensoetw 
I bear the keys ring at the doors, straight all must be ood- 
TOyed out of the way (and then if any notable thing bad 
been in my mind it was clean lost) ; and therefore I beseech 
thee, good reader, count it aa a thing born out of seasoD, 
which for many causes cannot hare its perfect form and 
shape, and pardon me my rudeness and imperfection." 

It is greatly to the credit of Rastell, that neither 
hia high connexions, nor the situation of his opponent, 
oonld shut bis ears to the truth. Fritb'a treatise was 
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word, tbat ye may he able to answer their subtle objec- 
tions ; and rather choose manfully to die for Christ ud 
his ward, than cowardly to deny bim for thu vun aod 
transitory life." 

EaTLDg hia despised enemy under bolt and bars, and de- 
Died the uee of books and pen, Sir Thomas More was now 
prepared to answer him. He accordingly wrote and 
printed an elaborate reply ; and then, for some rcasoa 
which he very lamely glosses over in his Apology, at- • 
tempted to EuppreSH it. Fritb'a remark on it is. that , 
" some men tbtnk he is ashamed of big part." A priDtedl , 
copy could not be obtained for his use ; but some of bis 
friends baring, with great difficulty, procured a rou^ 
draught, Frith immediately addressed binsc-lf to an eip(v 
sitioa of the subject, far more thorough and coraprefaeusiVB 
than he had deemed necessary tor the well-instructed br<^ 
ther, at whose instance he had prepared his first treatisa 
More, in his Apology, speaks of a report which had reached ' 
him, Ihftt " the young foolish fellow was sweating in study- 
ing and writiug against the blessed sacrament j" and sayB 
be had expressed the wish, " that some good friend might 
shew bim that I fear toe Bore, Christ will kindle ■ fire at 
&ggoiB for him, and make therein sweat the blood oat of 
his body here, and straight from beooe send his soul for- 
■ over into the fire of bell !"• 

From this coarse and savage railing, one turns with de- 
light to the pages of Frith, who, in the prospect of a speedy 
termination of bis brief course by the cruel death of burn- 
ing, replies to bis great opponent with a clearness of argu- 
ment, a manly earnestness and dignity, which betokens a 
mind governed and sustained by a profound faith in the 

• Apology, p. 903. 
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A oominUBioD of the highest rank was appointed by the 

King to take charge of the trial, consisting of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterhurj, the Bishops of Looiion and Win- 
cheater, the Lord Chancellor, the Dnko of Saffulk, (tha 
King's brother-in-law,) and the Earl of Wiltehirc, (the 
Qneen'fl father.) 

Tho airangemeutB made for the trial by the Archbishop, 
betray his timid and vacillating character. There ia no 
reason nhatevcT to doubt that he wished, most sincerely 
and carneslly, to save Frith ; hut knowing bow slippery 
was the cmiueuee on which he himself stood, and how monj 
hands were ready, at the slightest misstep, to push him 
from his place, he dared not do justice to his principles or 
his heart. Poor Cranmer! he "died a thousand deaths 
in fearing one ;" and after all, Snished his life at the stake, 
enduring a martyr's death without a. martyr's^Iory. 

" To avoid," it was Bald, " a concourse of citiiens," the 
Archbishop removed his court from London to his country 
residence at Croydon. Whether it was not rather For ■ 
another purpose, tho reader will judge by the sequel. 
When the day appointed fur the trial was near at band. he 
seat two of his servants, on foot— one a gentleman of his 
li oil sell old, the oilier a Wolch porter, by the name of Per- 
lebean — with letters and the King's ring, to demand Frith 
of the Constable of the Tower. We continue the narra- 
tive from Foxe : — 

" When Frith "«« delivertd to ray Lord of Ctnlepbory'i gestlcmui, 
they (w^. with Petlebean, jittJng in ■ whsrry, uid rowing lowkrdi Lub- 
beth ; the laid gBnUeniiin, much ismeoting in hia mind Iha infelicily of tha 

he ains, u maa altogether east anav in thti norld, if he did not ttKik »iMly 
to himselT. And yet, though his cause wag nerer w dangerooi, hs might 
■omswhul, in relenting to nathority, sod K> ginng plto* for * tinw, both 
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that thia dootrine of th« BMrmncut of Uia iJtaT, itUiih I b<dd ud htn 
opened cfinTj-ar^ id tlie Dfmuoa of Ibis realm, la very bani iiiekl to badi- 
gttltd, bo\h of ttie clcigf uid l&ilj liieiwf. But thii I oill nj lo;~i, 
[taking the geDIInmul b; llw hud.] tfakt If fun Un but Iwonli 7011 
mare, iibiiKever become oF me, jou aluU wa Ihu vliole reilm of rnina 
DIHDioa \ DBmelj, (be whale e»t>.lB of tbt aune. though •orae oort nt mm 
ptitltnlarlj shall not b* fully psriauled Ibeifin. And if it (ome nM-te Is 
pus, Ibea «rcnuiit me the tuinest mas thai em ;ou henrd af—k wilk 

" ' Bo-iilw IhU, joo t»y that my death would be sirrowful imd BnooBi- 
fdrtable Dntamr frlcndi. I grant, that roramall time it would be h; but 
if I ihoold BO mollify, noulify, and lamptr my eanie, in inch ton u to de- 
iorre only ta be kept In pri»in, thai would not ailj be a much loafer grirf 
ODto me, but b1» to my friends would breed tw (mull oficjiiiobieie, both of 
body and mind^ And thflnfore, all thin^ well and ri^tly pondervd, ray 
dealb iii Ihia cause fhall be better onlo me and all mine, than Ijfe inooDtii^ 
ubI bondaga and penurisa And Almij^bty God knoweth what be hath to 
do nrltii hiH porrr BBrrant, wboae uanae I nuff dofend, afid not my oim \ fnm 
■be which I nwuredly do inWod, Ood willmg, nsier I« alait, 01 oUierwiM 
to give place, aa long u Ood will gim mo life.' 

' Thi* MimmonloaU™, or like i 
mm and Frith had, co 
lo Lambeth. 

" Now when thoj irere londtd, after lomB rf past by then taken at Lbb- 
belh, Ibo geiitlemon, the porler, and Frith went forward lowarfa Cnjdsa 
(noaily ten inilw,) on fwl, Thi« ^ntloman Hill lamenting with himaeli; 
thp hanl nod cTucil de«tiny of Pritb, if he once onme am«^ the JBlebef^ 
•nd mw alio peroeinng the aicevding conataney of Frilh, Jariwd with U*^ 
falf aome way or meaoa to DODvey blm clean oat cf their bandi ; ud tboa- 
fbre, conaidering that there wera no mar* penona than to eonny tb* prii- 
oner but the poilar and himself, he toiA in hiud to win tha pntar to hk 

" Said Ibe gentleman to Perlobean, (walking by themaelna witboat Ih* 
hearing of Frith,) ' Yao have beard tbia man, I am aura, and notAd hii 
talk ainee he came from tha ToworT— ' Yea, that I have right well,' quoth 
the porter, ' and I never beard as conatant a man, nor ao eloquent a panoo.' 
' YoD hare heard nothing,' qnolb the gentleman, ' in reipect of both hil 
knowledge and eloqnance ; if he might liberally (freoly,) either in nninr- 
rity or pnlpit, declare hia learning, you woold then mnch more marrel at 
hla knowledg*. I take him lo be inch a on* of bli age, In all kind of 
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wife. Wolsey retnrned just then from France, with bad 

tidtngii, as he supposed, for his master ; namciv, ihc fail- 
ure of bis negotiations for the band of the Princess Ren^e. 
But, Henry bado him talic comfort, since he Lad himself 
made choice of a wife — Anne Boleyn. Coiifounded &t this 
innouncement, Wolsey threw himself on his knees, and 
by erery argument tried to win him from his purpose; 
bnt in vain, lie soon perceived, that while the divorce 
was now deprived of all those fi?atnres on which he bad 
couoted for his own advancement, it must yet be urged on 
with redoubled energy, if he would not lose all influence 
with Henry. Accordingly, be withdrew his objections, 
fell in heartily with the King's views, and paid assiduous 
homage to the rising star. 

Besides Wolaey, a large proportion of the clergy lent 
themselves with entbuaiasm to the king's wishes. Pope 
Clement also professed, at first, the utmost readiness to 
oblige a sovereign to whom the Holy See owed such a debt 
of gratitude; and that be had excused himself from imme- 
diate action on the ground of policy, merely, and not of 
any eonseiciitious scruples. When, indeed, he found that 
he could not oblige Henry without incurring the mortal 
enmity of Cliarks, lie rtmlnl fVom hL< lir?l iii->,itioii, and 
commenced that course of temporising policy by which, af- 
ter six years of vexatious subterfuges and delays, Henry 
was driven to take theremedyiutobisown hands. At length 
by the advice of Cranmer he appealed to the Romish Uni- 
versities of England and the continent, and received an al- 
most unanimous verdict in his favor. So it was with the 
majority both of Romish end Reformed scholars and divioca, 
an immense number of whom were consulted by agents of 
the king. This result has been ascribed to bribery ; bat 
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crciso of tliat office as contrary to the allegmnce due to the 
king. To hv sttro he liaJ the Banotion of Henry, under tha 
^cat s'-sl, f'lr »(i doing ; but to appenm big nogry mur 
who liud enough reul cansi^B of ofTeDoe ag»iiiBt bim la efla 
liU ruin, ho plcadofl guilty to the fnUe charge, and nbiuit* | 
[«d to ihd forfeiture of hi» eDOrmoas properly nrithoat* 
iDurmiir. But by tbU course be left all vho bad aelnd 
under bis Icgantiuc aatbority iritbont dcfcTK-'u. Tbc saga* 
ctoui Bi)d fur-seeing TIaooiob Cruiuwell had pointed ontr 
iniDiedintcly on tbe fall of tbe great favorite, tlie king^ 
true policy iu relation to the bishop? ; and ibe plaik nuTwi 
for a year in stteret, was now pnt in eiecation. A bill of tn- 
dictmcut vuB filed in the court of Kiug's Bench, against the 
entire body oriheclergy, for tbeirTiolalionof thelawof^/'fr 
munii-c, bv acting under tbe Icgan tine authority of ihecw 
dinal ; as also, for their oath of obedienoe to ttie pope, con- 
trary to tlieir fealty to their Borereign lord the king. Bj 
these ofTiincea they had, it was deehred, " forfeited to tl 
king all their goods and chattelE, lands, poisCBsioQa, >d1 
wbataoever livings they bad." Terrified by tbe fate of 
Wolitey, and perceiving that their master at Rome had DO 
power to aid them in this exigency, tbpy yielded to tba 
iron will of Uciiry, and agreed lo pnv as a riiri.'nni fir llipir 
properly, tbe sum of one hundred eighteen thonaaDd and 
forty pounds, (equivalent to at least a million and a half 
pounds sterling of the present time,) to be paid into tha 
king's treasury in five-equal annual instalments. 

But this was not enough. As they had broken their 
allogiiinee to the king by their oath to tbe pope, they were 
informed that the money would not be accepted, uulesH 
paid to the king as " the Protector and Supreme Head 
OP THE CfiuRCH AND THE Cleuoy OP ENGLAND." At tbu 
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they heaitated, but after long conferences and nrgumenfa, 
pro and coo, tley agreed to it substantially, though modi- 
fied in form aa follows : " We reiiognize hia Majesty to bo 
the BiDgulai' (sole) Protector of the Church and Clergy of 
Knglaod, and our only liovereign Lord, aud, as fur as b; 
the law of Christ is lawful, also our Rupremc Head." Th 
Bret decisive blow had now been struck at the long oiislbi 
Mnnesioa between tlio English goTCrnuKiut and Ui 
Pepaoj. 

Yet, even now, Henry did not in hia heart wish to sep- 
arate from Some. All this parade of energy icaa intended 
rather to terrify the pope into concurrence with his wisheg, in 
regard lo the diTOrce, tlian as au absolute rounnctatiou of 
bis antbority. Still less did Clement desire to sacrifice 
■bis bold on England, "that garden of delights," for tho 
flako of Katberine. Agents were accordingly sent to 
Booie \>y Henry; and the King of Frnncc interested him- 
self warmly in endeavoring to avert tho threatened rap- 
ture, But the infiuenoe of the Emperor was too potest ; 
and early in Jauanry, 1533, a papal bull arrived in Eng- 
land oommaodiDg Ueury, on pain of exeoinmunication, to 
renounce all conneiion with Anno Boleyn, and to reinstate 
Katherine in all her rights and dignities. The reponso to 
this mandate was his marriage with Anne on the 25th of 
the same month. The elevation of Cranmer to the pri- 
macy, I.ia formal sent, ur,- prdiioud.'in- ti].' iiK'ni^nr.:' with 
Katherine nnlL and void, and ihe linai steps by which tha 
organic relation with Home was forever sundered, soon 
followed. 

It would seem hardly credible, were it not recorded in 
■Titbentie history, that during nearly the whole period em- 
braced in ibo foregoing rapid sketch, Henry and the blab- 
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ops had been boaom friends in persecutioD. Especialfjr 

were the jeara 1529 — 32, when Henri's resenlmeut agaio&t 
ihe court of Rome waa at ile climax, memorable for the 
iloae union between Che State aod the Cliurch for this oV 
ect ; when, under the goidaove of Sir Thomas More, the 
lond of amity was Eealcd in the blood of some of Eog- 
.sod's noblest martyrs. So much coDoeiioa had tbis rojiJ 
novement with the true reformation theo going on in the 
kingdom ! Whether it would not have worked out a purer 
result witboat that aid may well bo questioned. 

la TCTiewing the history of the divorce, it aeeiDs strange 
that tbo injured Katherine should have funnd so few men 
of cmmence, in the church, to defend her cause. Fiftbeit, 
bishop of KochcBter, was bar chief advocate and her con- 
stant friend ; but there was no other one who Toluntarily 
risked life or station for her sake. It might have been 
expected that Sir Thoraus More, with his high genEc of 
honor and hia strong convictions of the justice of her cause, 
would come forth as the champion of the unprotected Queen. 
But such was uot the ease. When peremptorily required 
by the king to declare what, in his view, the laws of God 
and the det^iEions of the Fathers demanded in the case, he 
was, indeed, true to his seuae of right. Butb 
to takti a duciiied staud f«r the weaker party, tha o: 
hamility with which he dtEclaims all ability to judge on 
BO profound a point, his charity towards those whose de- 
cision differed from his, and the obsequious deference of 
his manner towards the king,* do not well bear to be set 
side by side nith his confident and haughty bearing 
Awards those poor defenceless creatures who were guilty 

*3ea hia Letlen rram the Tonr, pvticnlul; thoM (o tlw King ud tn 
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of a faith different from bis own. On the subject of here- 
sy, he was not at all distrustful of his own judgment, 
either of Scripture or the Fathers. He had upt modestly 
Bhmnk from spuf ring on the persecuting zeal of Henry, 
when the fortunes and lives of his most virtuous and loyal 
sabjects were at stake, or feared to tell him that to show 
mercy was to peril his soul's salvation. A man thus bold 
against the weak and thus timid before the strong, cannot 
stand very high on the list of moral heroes. 

Bat there was a man, one urged, moreover, by the most 
powerful motives to make himself acceptable to his sover- 
eign in this matter, who dared to come forward, uncalled, 
and regardless of consequences, to speak to him the honest 
truth in the sight of God. That man was William Tyn- 

BALE. 

Tyndale^s pen was, beyond question, one of the great 
potencies of the time. The fearless conflict it had long 
waged with sin in high places, its bold advocacy of the 
rights of conscience, and the claims of Scripture, and not 
less its devout and beautiful expositions of pure and unde- 
filed religion, had made it a terror to the priesthood, and 
an instrument mighty to mould the convictions of the 
people. Not a word he wrote fell to the ground. In 
spite of statutes, proclamations, and the most rigid espion- 
age, every tract and treatise that came from his pen, was 
speedily telling on public opinion through the length and 
breadth of England. Could ho now but have seen in this 
matter with Heury's eyes, what a moment was this for 
gaining the King's ear to a more favorable reception of 
his views, for inclining his heart towards the persecuted, 
and gaining free admission for the Scriptures I By pleas- 
ant and no doubt sincere counsel, seasonably given, Cran- 
io* 
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mer bad stepped at once ioto the patli of promotion, Aad 
^ined maDy importaid adTniitages for the cause of truth, 
ind if couacience did not allow Tvitdiile to take tliG game 
Kturse, aLonld he not, for tbo stke of that cause, atletut 
l»ve observed the prudent policy of silence ? 

But policy was ci word unknown to Tyndale. Hit 
gonfidcDce in trath hnd a simplicity and entirencss, wfaidi 
to tbe half-hearted often looks liko msliness. He saw a 
great wrong about to be perpetraled under cover of res- 
pect for God's law; a wrong not merely to the immediate 
sufferer, but to that institution which God had ordained M 
the chief guurdiau of social order and virtue. The general 
corruption of the marriage relation in England, of which b« 
gives a frightful picture in his " Obedience of a Ohrialiaa 
Han," had long been among his heaviest charges Dgawel 
the clergy. But still other interests wore involved in tbs 
present case. The project of divorce had, as he believed, 
its origin in tiie selfish ambition of an unprincipled priest, 
ftnd was part and parcel of tbe policy steadily pursued for 
ages previous, whioh aintcd to make the secular govent* 
ments of tbe world mere tools for promoting tbe power and 
glory of the priesthood. Civil and foreign diecorda were 
the means by which they rose Perjured princes, ancient 
bonds of national amity broken williout cause, national in- 
dustry destroyed, tho'wealth of kingdoms and the blood 
of thousands of innocent men lavished in needless wars, 
were mere sport to these proud hierarchs, who, on the 
wreck thus made, planted the thrones from which they lord- 
ed it over mankind. Under these circumstances, Tyndsle 
could not refrain from attempting to open the eyes of his 
king. " I did my diligence," ho says, " of a long season, 
to know what reasons our holy prelates should make for 
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Minkiog ir; icoiQlb might; in the stamp of tbe trea, and bwomilb b nat 
uid a iicat Tiir sli iiooloiui btrdfl, and Cat blind onti whiL-h lia.nk m the daik, 
■ud dmre not cnme to the tight." 

Passing gradually down to " ite Practice irf out time," 
Ae reformer depicts the history of Wolscy, hia mean 
begionifig, the arts by which he worme^ himself itito thA 
king's nffections, and gaioed entire saprciiiacy over all 
that were nbout Iiim, plaving and displacing at his pleasure . 
all officers around hia person, even to the court chaplninfl, 
the Icing's confessor, and the Tery ladies of the queen ; till 
"finally, Thomas Wolsey heoame what ho would, even por- 
ter of heaven, so that no man could enter into promotioa 
but through him." To his intrigues he ascribes all thmt . 
tbo nation liad suffered for the last twenty years, ending ; 
in this sclicmc for separating Henry from bis wife, which 
was nothing else than a part of the plan by which the am- 
bitious prelate was to Beat himself in the chair of SL Peter. 

Tyudale then turns to aa eiaminalion of the divorc« I 
by Scripture, the conclusion of whicb is, that there is no 4 
warroBt for it in the word of God; and that to defy tbna i 
the word of flod is to ensure speedy and terrible jud^ . 
tnents on the land. 

Through the whole diacussioD, the king is treated with 
the utaiost tenderness and respect, yet with a stern fidelity, 
not unlike that of John the Baptist when rebuking tha 
guilty Herod. He thoa manfully vindicates his right to 
warn his sovereign with all freedom against transgreasion 
of the laws of God : 

'■ foma man might hspl; 117, tb>I tbougb a great maa mi^t b* eontart 
to hsve hb de«il9 camptired unlo the lawi of Qod, hs woald disdain jet Id 
have BO vile a wret«h aa I am to dispate tbem. J amirer that it a not mj 
fhalt, but dod'i, nhich, fur the moot port even chooeeth the Ttlcat, to eoa. 
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ance of those same views, for the sake of which he had been 
so loDg an exile, and the object of relentless persecution 
from king and clergy. Fronl the date of her marriage, the 
working of a new and powerful element was felt in the Eng- 
lish court Foxe says of the period immediately preceding : 
<< So great was the trouble of those times that it would 
oTorcharge my story to recite the names of all them which, 
during those bitter days, before the coming in of Queen 
Anne^ either were driven out of the realm, or were cast 
out from their goods and houses, or brought to open shame 
by abjuration. *' The *^ new leambg " came gradually into 
the ascendant; Cranmer,* Latimer, and others of like ehmr- 
actcr, men who pleaded openly for the Bible in the Tcmae- 
ular, were promoted to positions of high responsibility ; the 
Scriptures came more and more freely into England, and 
were read without molestation. 

Her agency in these changes cannot, in general, be di- 
rectly traced; but the unanimous judgment of all parties 
at the time, indicates her as the main spring of influence 
in this direction. In one instance of no little interest, 
we have the direct proof, in her own handwriting, of her 
great power and the use she made of it. Bichard Harman 
will be recollected as the English merchant at Antwerp, 
who had taken so forward a part in bringing the early edi- 
tions of Tyndale\s New Testament into England. For 
this, he had not only suffered imprisonment and heavy pe- 
cuniary loss, but, what to a man of Lis character was a far 
severer calamity, expulsion from the Ilonorablo Company 
of English Merchant Adventurers ; and this unrighteous 
action had never been reversed. But the very yedr after 
Anne became Queen, Harman ventured into England to 
seek redress. His application seems to have been made 
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directly to her, as the known friend of the Reformation ; 
and the result — ^won from the King, no doubt, by her per- 
suasions — appears in the following letter from her to 
Crumwell, the State Secretary : 

AXXE TUE Ql'ECN. 

Tnyty and rip:ht well beloved, wo greet j'oa well. And wlicTpa«, wo bo 
credibly infonned that tho bearer hereof — Kichard Herman — merchant and 
citixen of Antwerp, iu Brabant, waa, in the time of the late Lord Cardinal, 
put and expelle«.l from his freedom and folhw^ihip, of and in tho En^liKh 
hooso there, for nothing else (as ho aflirmclh) but only for tbot he, still 
like a good Chrfttlan man, did both with hi.^ g'Kv]^ an>l i ollcy, t't hU great 
hurt and hindrance in thid world, help to tlie Felting forth of tho Kew Testa- 
ment in English. "Wo theref^ro dcr'iro and instantly pray you, that with 
all fpced and favor convenient, ye will cause thi:» g»»fKl and bniu'st merchant, 
b*:ing my Lord's true, faithful, and loving Fubjcet, to bo restored to his 
priitine freedom, liberty, an I foUow-'hip aforo.said, and tho sooner at this 
our request, and at your g^xid b'i.'iare to hc;ir him in such thin;?', n» ho hath 
to m-ikc further relation nnto yon in XWia behalf. Given under our .'ignet, 
at my Lord*3 manor of Greenwich, tho thirtecntii day of May. To our 
tru.^ty and rij;iit well b('l(»ve<l, Thomji.s Cruuiwell, .Sqiiiro, Chief Secretary 
unto my Lord, the King'a Highness. 

The tone of this royal epistle — royal in the hest sense 
of the word — cannot but strike tho reader with admira- 
tion. It i.s to be remeniber<rd, that tliou;_^h l^ibh-a wore 
now allowed to eouie silentlv into th(; kin-rdoni, it was still 
iu violatiun of cxfiros.s law and statute, and a'r:iii!st tho 
opposition of a powerful and enibittori'd ptirty. Yet .she 
t:ike.s pains to state ])reei.sel y the oib-nee for wlii'-h llarnian 
had suliercd, and ju.slifie.s it as tlio right and pr:ii.«i'Wortliy 
net of '' a goo«l ChrLstiau man.'' As AndLr.son wril rc- 
niark><, "no j/irr/7, either of ofiife or infliienco, ever .so cx- 
pressi;d himsflf wl'.ile Tyndalo liv-.-d."' 

Tyudule IvjA, \vit.hi>ui; doubt, already been made ae- 



woman whose eleviitioa he had hoDestly opposed; ttni 

Kiobard HarntaD ttould not dow fiiil, on Lis return to 
Antwerp, to iuform liia friend of the agency through which 
lis ctTund had reached so happy an iasuo. Tyndale was 
.hen engaged in publishing his revised New Teetament. 
lis recognition of the Herviccs of Anne to the cause he 
ovcd, was equally appropriate and delicate — a bcautifnllj' 
jirintcdand illuiuiaated copy of the divine word, on vellom, 
with the Qutcn's name, Ansa Kegina Anglic, arranged 
in large ornamental letters around the title page.* In 
the narrative yet to be given of the pcrsecation to which 
Tyndale was nfterwDrds subjected, wo shall find traces of 
her personal interest in the Ueformer, prompliag measurei 
which might have saved him, had she been seconded by 
hearts as brave and uoEelfish as her own. 

The close of the year 1534 was marked by « strange 
event ; do other than a petition to the King from the 
Clergy in Convocation assembled, for a translation of the 
Scriptures into Kuglisb. " This good motion," as we leam 
from Strype,t was made and warmly advocated by Cran- 
mer. But it was not carried through without violent op- 
position from the Popitih party, headed by Stephen Gardi' 
ner, Bishop of Winchester, who dcelared, that " all the 
heresies and extravagant opinions then in Germany, and 
thenco coming over to England, sprang from the free use 
of the Scriptures. . . . And to offer the Bible in the Eng- 
lish tongue to the whole nation during these distractions, 
would prove the greatest anare that could be."t 

The next year, Cranmer made a vigorous attempt to 
consummate this movement, by securing a version of tho 
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of its final failure, we are informed by Arcbbisbop Parker. * 
Being at thia time cbaplaiti to tbe Queen, t be had the best 
-ajiportanitj for nnderstandtng tbe nbole tranmotion. 

" Bit mjal Slajeilj," uyi Pai4»T, " mi pstittonei by tli« wbolv Sja4i 
lo gire connnnDilmsDt (hat (be Uolj SoripdirM talf^H be tniulalBd Inle tki" 
BBgliBb taogttt ; far « i( coold bs mm cuil; Sitftmtd b; an, What «■ 
■gneable b> (he Diriao Lnw, To (hit, guphcn Quiljnei^lh* KlOf** narf 
■oant cuonwllar — aadt ndiUnce u eonrtiy u im^la, BdI (LnniKb Ha 
grB>3« and iBl^rccnloa of onr mixt illmtruiu and tirttinair mlftnn iha' 
Qaoen, parmWIoa Iru at lengUi obtained Imtn fbe King, that the lto||^.' 
Bcripdma Bboalil b«pnD(ail anddapasilHiiqeTarrFbiinJi, in ■ plan wbOT' 
tbs peopJo ailEb( nod Ifaeni ; which grant of the King Jjd wA go toEo dltg^ 
baoause this wraX lltastriom Qooen sooo aftor laSorvd doatb " 

Nor was this Ibe only fruit of her Keal for ibe ScripturM ' 
in the language of the people. Boforo the eloee of Uiia 
saino year, Uoverdaie bad eompleted and carried tbrongb tte< 
press a translation of tbe wbolo Bible, wbieb owed nuob ta 
her patroQDge, and wa^ dedicated to ber, conjointly wilh tliS' 
King, Of ber coanection with it, there is BTifficient en* 
dence in the fact, thnt ber sudden fnll arrested it on tha 
eve of publication. Of this version, a more particalor afr, 
count will bo given in tbe proper place. 

Besides all tlue, tbcro were now pending negotiation* 
for a politico- religious league between Henry and tfae 
Protestaot princes of QcrmaDy, wbieb tbreatcncd to e>- 
tablisb tbe Augsburg Confession sb the anthoritatiTe 
- standard of belief in England. " There were many con- 
fcroncoH," says Burnet, t " between Fox, Bishop of Hero- 
ford, Doctor Barnes, and some others, with tbe Lutheran 
diviDcs, for ac com mod a ting tbe diSurences between them, 
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the time, both in and out of the church of Borne, dod^wd 
for tbo lawfulness of her inarriage. She herself s 
never to biLve doubted of It. Eren id immediate view o£ 
deittb, wbeu touched nith passionate remorse for her lodl 
of tendernese towards the forlorn Mary, she had no cuS" 
fesisioQ to mukc of injuries to Katherise^ 

But evun if in this abe erred, with 30 man; of the WiMSl 
of her time, it may justly be claimed, that in every othef 
respect she was as noble a woman as ever worn the Kriglia^' 
crown. Even in the gaiety of youth, and at the height of ' 
her triumpu as Ibe reigning queen of beauty and grace, the 
iQccnse of eourt flattery could not meet the want^ of her ' 
mind and heart. Even then, ehe studied the Uoly Scrip- 
tures, and the wotks of the Beformers, at every risk ; and 
through her example and influence, a taste for the Eamo 
earneei pursuits was couimuuicated to some of the incuates 
of the palace. Uer character improved and deepened 
nnder her responsibilities aa Queen. In charity, she was 
both wise and bountiful. " Ucr ordinary," says one of 
her oldest biographers, " amounted to fifteen hundred 
pounds at the least, yearly, (about £20,000 of our time,) 
to be bestowed on the poor ; her provision of stock for 
them, in sundry needy parishes, was very great. Out of 
ber privy purse, went not a Utile for like purposes, to 
scholars ia exLitiition, very much; so as in three quarter^ 
of a year, ber alms and bounty were summed to fourteen 
or Cfitca thousands." Strype saj's :* "It was well known 

Ibat at present ho ia ns gracioua to me ns to bdj ona of his sul.jpcts what- 
ever. But let Die lell you, son, that I have no rame to tie i>rouJ thprDof; 
fur if my hood could gtua him a, caaUe in f [imcD, it noulJ he aS nitbout 



CHAPTER XL 



MARTYRDOM. OF TYNDALE. 

From the first appearance of Tyndale's work on the 
king's divorce, the measures already loDg on foot for hii 
destruction were pursued with fresh energy. Sir John 
Hackett, as wo have seen, had failed in the attempt to 
procure his apprehension by direct aid from the Court of 
Brussels.' The new scheme was, to decoy him into Eng- 
land by the promise of a safe-conduct from the king. Sir 
Thomas More was then at the height of power ; and we 
Lave already seen his opinion of the use to be made of 
a safe-conduct in the case of heretics. Nor were the other 
high oiEccrs of state ashamed to lend their seryices to the 
nefarious plot; and royal envoys were charged, in con- 
nexion with the management of international policy, to be 
on the watch for William Tyndale. Thomas Grumwell 
was chief director in the business, and Stephen Yaughan, 
one of his proteges, now Envoy and King's merchant in 
place of Hackett, his principal agent. The importance 
attached to this part of Yaughan's mission may be judged 
of by the following letter on the subject, addressed by him 
to the King, Jan. 26, 1530. 
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(hoald MDd lo 70m Hajnt;, wilh til Delaritj — I hKT« nndonbtsdlj n dma 

and did, before tha rnneip( tbateof. Boitbiut. I npitber con g*l »dj of 
Ujsm, Dar, » jct, (ia II) Minui to m; knowledge thnt ui]' of thorn ibosld bi 
put fbrlh ; bal being pal fDrth, I abatl Itaim uM full, with all eelaritj-, It 1 
Bend one unto jam iligbnaa." ' 

In a note to Crumvell, to nhom this letter was eon' 
signed, he adde : "It is uDlikely to get Tyndale into 
England, when be d&ilj heureth bo many things from | 
thence which fearcth him. . . . The man is of greater 1 
knowledge than the King's highness doth tslte him for, . 
which well appenreth by his works. Would God he wer« 
in England I" ] 

On the I rth of April, he had, most unexpectedly, >B 
interview with Tyndole ; of which, the very next day, ha ' 
transmitted the following account in a teller to the King : 

"Tba da; tKiToretfaa dnle beraof, (17th nf April,) I >ftkt nlh TpxItH • 
wilhoat lbs tOHD of AnCwarp ; uid b; thia meain. Iti rant ■ aertBiD par- ' 
■on lo aevk me, wbom bs bad sdrind to »j, thxl a eenahi friend or miiN, I 
unknown to Ihe maaaaDgar, «□« TaT7 dedrODiT lo apaiik with ma ; pnyiiif , 
mo to takB pains tofto nolo bim, tonicbploca nii ba aboald bring mc. Tkcol 
(sold) to tba moswnger,— ' Wbnt it your friend, am) nhare ii be 7' ' Bli 
nuno X kno^ not,' uld ba, ' bat If H be jom flonfan lo go whrre be ie, I | 
will be gljui thilber to bring yon.' Tbu doabtTnl «b*t tliie matter mant, I 
t iwDclnded <o go mtb bim, and followed btm, till ha broughl me wiUiout tba i 
gate) of AntHcTTi, into a Aald Ijiog nigh nolo tba same, where waa abidbg I 
mo thif said Tyndala. | 

"At our maoling— ' Do joa Dot knowmeT Baid Ihli Tyndala. -Id* ,' 
not wall tomembar JOB,' faid I lo bim. ' My Lome,' »ld be, - ii TjndaJa." 
'Bot, Tjndiile,' aaiii I, 'fortuniito bo ouf meeling!' Then Tyndale— 
' Sir, I have bean aioeadingly dasirous lo siieak wilh yon.' ' And I with 
yon; whnt ii jour mind7' 'Sir,' said be, 'I Bin infonnad that the King't 
Qru'D tjvkalh groal displRsauro nilh me, for pulling forth of aarUia book^ 

Praclitt tif FrdaUt," whereof 1 hare do little marrel, — oonddanng thatht 
it, I did bat warn bia Oraoe, of the inbUe damoacor of Uie ClacKJ of hia raaha, 
lowardi bti penon < and of the thamafnl abniiana bj tfaem pianHwil. nst ■ 
little tbreatoiing (ba ibjileaiim of bla Qnoa, and iraal o( bk iwlmi it 



iirJ- him, f"r Lj.-.j 



Lh DM, which, u ha ipalw, J hi 



IT >■ I DOidd b; ui; pOHiU* 
cc. U; tnut, tbsrdon, ii thkt jOBr Qnea will 
tbs bndl put. I QnntJit ti>r»— rj ta faa viit- 



t« tinffi. bding •MMlhtng IkuJml of ma iMt I mold 
■ a1<w bmnb bIbU, ha look Ui laan tt at, 
liiwn, iindl lominli tba town — lajliig, 'lahooU 
a bim ogniii, orif mt, haar Ann hba.' Howball, I 
(nrDHl la Ilia towD by asotbar waj. ">■' tlun ti oa 
I Inilgo Hitliaal Iba town. Uutj to pnnoa him I 
goiiic HkFlibciod la ipeiili ihortlj iftia villi him ; 
might ^lerJiuica hira failed of mj pnipoaa, and 



fitii all Ilia oourtier-Iilce anbservienaj, wu 
a insn for bo base an errand. Bat 

Inttctnpt to eoftcD the Kiag's feelings wu 
ng. A vary toukIi ami acvero replj from 
was exlrcDitly vexed at the impradeooe of 
, couvcyed tbe cipreBsiou of the high royal 
;lie tone of the aboTo letter. Henry wu, 
[uuch alarmed lest Iiis envoy, while attempting 
wishes, should bu corrupted by this danger- 
9 stricllj forbade, therefore, any further ef- 
Kuade Tyudiile to conic into England ; profesj- 
! "very joyous to have his realm dcatitutd 
nalicioua, perverse, uu charitable, and iudu- 
Dce in Eiigliiid, " would, by all likelihood, 
lhi:)h God defyad,) do as much as in him were 
ri'ultii, to the groat iuquict- 
salth of ibc eaiue.'' 
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moft bombly submit mj9e]f at the feet of hii Rojal Hi^jesty, offining 1117 

body, to gaffer what pun or tottare, yea, vbat death kk Oraee will, ao tiial 

tUf be obUined. And tni that tfana, I vUl abide tbe MiNffity of aU 

ehaneae, whatneter ihall caaM^ aad walaie mf lift !■ aa 

It it aUa to bear Bad aifbr. Ami m iiiMuaiiiln iq 

Ofaee wmj be aawrad,— that whilwirw I hatn aaU «r 

■J lift, affafaHt the bonoiir of Ood*«iroid, aad Qi)mjKOmii lhi«Bi 

iliin T liiiriiiii liTi M Jiiilj ■ml in ll Il hHhIj ■■■■■III ■■liftiwIiiL 

aad with moet humble aad aaakBiBdeHhnwalhatndhiahhaRlvf ail ai^ 
lor iDeTer,~at the teoit gracfaai aad heoign leqalcf hia li^jal Malu^^ 
of whoM wiMom, pradeaea, aad laarainf I hoar ao great pvaiae aad ana* 
mendatiop, than of any eieatuie Bring ! Bnt if thoaa thfaiigi wUeh I hava 
written be tme aad aland with God'aWofd, why ihMdd Ui M^Mty, ha»^ 
80 ezoeUent a gift of kaowledga in the S cii|itBi ai^ Bova aa la da a^ t hl^ 
agBfaHt myeoaKieaoer— with aapy othar woldi^ wUbh ware too k^ to 
write." 

For nearly a year nothing more is heard on this tojoe 
from Vanghan. Bat^ from a letter to Lord Oromwell in 
] 53 1 , it appears that what he had already done had efeei- 
ed notbiDg bat to prejadice his own interests at oonrti and 
that Sir Thomas More was as bnsy in the measorea against 
Tyndale, as in the perseontions at home. 

A subsequent letter places before ns in a nvid light the 
conflict of opiDioQ then agitating England, the mean and 
cruel policy employed to bring it to an end, and the tri- 
umphant spread of truth against all opposition. The noble 
scDtimcnts of these extracts place Stephen Vanghan for 
above the greatest of his employers. 

" If Constant jne* have aceuiied me to be c^ the Lutheran sect, a fiintor aad 
•otter-forth of erroneous and su5pected works, I do not thereat marrel, fbr 

* Conntautino wm accuiKKl lu a heretic, and as onsrafEed In the tnuuportatlaa 
of book:*, in 1521». That year be flcsl to Brabant, wboro he «upp^rted hiniwlfby 
h\n profpfwlon, havint^ l>ocn }ircd asurKCoa In tbe year 1531, having ventured 
Into Entfland, h« fell Into tbe bandit of Sir Thomas More, whu subjected bim to a 
harsh imprisonment in bis own mansion ; usintr his leisure to extract flrom tbe 
poor man, by alternate threats and promises, Information agalnet hie 
abroad and all who were suspected of fiivortng thorn. 
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moet diligently traTaileii. When the Sunday came, then went he to nme 
oiM merrhiAf • chamber or other, whither eame nuuij other manhanti^ and 
wBto them would he read aooM one panal of fieriftUBi Ika wfaieh pnondad 
■0 frnitfoDj, sweetly, and gently tnm hia, rnneh lika to the writing cf John 

tiie Srangeliit^ that U was a heavMly ooofcrt and Jiij tilt lls^s,to 

Ua read the Seriptanw : ttDMPii^ sAw dtaMT, ki ipnl « 

naoner. " r ^ n tfftrrt rgj srit w ItUmlUk rfi 

maliee, ftill of merey and oonipaaian, so that BO man Kvipf VM abto tof^ 
profo him of any sin or erima ; al0MNi^ Us z||^taoanssB«adJaitiioatlan 
depended not thereupon hefen Qod i hnl on|y iqpon tiia hlood of Christ and 
his fidth upon the same.*' 




But towards the close of 1534, or the begtiming of the 
following year, a new plot was devised against lus lilb^ 
which ultimately proTcd sucoessfoL It is a noticeable ftot 
that in the two preyious attempts, when Sir Thomas More 
was all powerful in the royal counsels, the King appears 
as chief moyer ; whereas, his name is not mentioned in 
connexion with the present one. He may not, indeed, 
haye relinquished his own efforts for the same object ; hut 
this seems to have been an independent plan, contriyed by 
the leaders of the popish party against their most dreaded 
opponent Probably they were deterred from seeking 
Henry's aid by a fear of the influence^ of Anne Boleyn. 
Whatever the cause, the fact is certain that they attempted 
to effect their object, not through him, but through his 
mortal enemy the Emperor, who, as the relative and pro- 
tector of Kathcrine, was also the patron of the disaffected 
JiJnglish clergy. 

The emissaries now despatched on this business were 
better choseu than those formerly employed by the King; 
being merely hired villains, with no character to lose, and 
no political duties to divert them from their errand. There 
were two of them ; the one a young man of prepossessing 
exterior, but a needy and profligate adventurer, named 



802 THI EMQUBH KILL 

Sat lus rerered friend, Thomu Pointi nmr nulTttd to faj 
what oonlcl be doiw bj kii peraoul aaargf. He bad » 
brother in Engl&nd, Jobn Fointi, wbn had boon for twea- 
t; year! in familiar interoonne with King Henry and hii 
oonrt, and wu now a member of the njal booaehold. To 
bim iie direoted a letter, in which he boldl; ebargea Tjn> 
dale's impriaonment npon ibt F^iiaU, ■> part of a datp 
laid plot for the nbrerrion of bis U ajeatj^a goramaitB^ 
and of the religiona refbrme which it nipported ; and be 
nr^ hia brother, either in bia own peraon or throngb 
others, to bring the matter dtnotljr before tihe Kin^ Tba 
honest warmth and fearlessnesa of thia letter, equally free 
from pretention and aerrilitj, is an honorable index not 
onl; of the worth of the man, bat of the spirit of the olaaa 
to which he belonged. England, in the sizteoitli oentarj, 
had no such nobles as those prinoelj-hearted merchants of 
hers, who had dared to search the Scriptnres fer them- 
selves ; none so free in tbooght, so bold in word, yet none 
so loyal to their King and ooantrj. 

This letter seems to have made a decided impression. 
Before the close of the next month a messenger was dis- 
patched from the English court, less perhaps from the 
wish to befriend Tyndale, thongh this was the oBtensible 
object, than to look after those traitorous Engligbmcn 
mentioned bj Pointz, as so buny at Louvaio ; one of whom 
nas already known, from Tbebsld's letters, as engaged in 
treasonable practices against tbe King. The relations of 
the two governments not allowing of direct communica- 
tion, letters were addressed by Crumwell to two distin- 

DQttha influCDoaDf Anne Botejn? Bnt ho war itiU too HlOah, oj Cnn- 
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guished persons who had great influence at the court of 
l^rassels, requesting their friendly offices in the matter. 
Having with great difficulty obtained the desired letters, 
Pointi himself repaired with them to England, and after 
ft month's detention for CrumwelPs dbpatches in reply, re- 
turned with all haste to Brussels. Here he laid his papers 
before the Council and awaited its decision. This was. 
aboot the first of November, 1535. 

Things now looked very favorable for the venerable 
prisoner, and Points was in daily expectation that he 
would be delivered into his custody, when he was himself 
apprehended by the Procurer-General, and placed in strict 
eonfinement This was the work of the infamous Phillips. 
Perceiving how the case was likely to turn, he could thmk 
of no better device, than boldly to accuse Points as an ad- 
herent of Tyndale, and the sole mover; from mere per- 
sonal and party motives, of the measures for his release. 
On this charge he hdd been seized ; and thus the good 
man, instead of welcoming his friend to liberty, found 
himself a prisoner, and in imminent hazard of his life. 

An imprisonment of more than three months followed, 
during which every obstacle was thrown in the way of his 
defence ; while he was loaded with enormous prison 
charges, for which immediate payment was demanded, 
without allowing him opportunity to procure the means. 
Satisfied that his temporal ruin, if not his death was re- 
solved on, Pointz determined to use his best chance for 
life and justice by making bis escape. This he effected 
under cover of night ; and being well acquainted with tbo 
country, he eluded his pursuers, and found his way safely 
into England. 

This is the last attempt on record, for the deliverance 
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of Tjndale. Gould Points have e£fected anything after 
his return, it is safe to oonclade that he wonld ha?e done 
it at every personal risk. Cranmer and Cmmwell wen 
■till high in power; but she was gone^whooe womanly 
and queenly heart had onoe infbaed somewhat of ha cfwn 
generoiis warmth and eonrage into theiiSi and who had 
pleaded with the eiqirieioas King for truth and ita eham- 
piona The Beformer was now abandoned to the will of 
his enemies. 

The imprisonment of Tyndale seems not to have been 
as harsh, as that to whioh hereUos had been sabjeotad in 
England. By his pions efforts the jailor and his fkouly 
were led to embraoe the tmth; and their kind ehristiaa 
ministry did jnacfa, no donbt, to eheer his spirits and sofr 
ten the hardships of his ntoation. He was allowed the 
nse of writing materials, and sostained an mimateii eon- 
troyersy with the Theological Faenlty of LouTain. This 
was permitted, howoyer, for the pnrpose of drawing from 
him an avowal of sentiments, which might servo as a bssb 
for his trial and oondenmation. For under the imperial 
rule, even heretics could not be dealt with in the sum- 
mary style 80 much in vogue with Sir Thomas More and 
the English bishops. 

About a year and three-quarters thus passed away. At 
length, all things. being ripe, hb enemies pushed the matter 
to a conclusion. 

In 1530, a very stringent decree against heresy had 
been issued at Augsburg under the Emperor's authority, 
, directed particularly against the doctrine of justification 
by faith. This still remained in full force. Tyndale had 
long been known as the chief expositor of the obnoxious 
doctrine ; and his late controversy with the Doctors of 
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Louvain, had given occasion to a most explicit statement 
of his views. Now, the Privy Coancil of Brussels, which 
bad fall jurisdiction in all cases — ^religioas as well as po- 
litical — ^was completely under the dominion of the priests, 
having for its President a high dignitary of the Romish 
church, and a bitter opposer of the tmth — the Bishop of 
Palermo. The reigning Princess herself was a mere tool 
of the monks. Two years before, Erasmns had said that 
« those animals were omnipotent at the court of Brussels." 
Such being the case— to say nothing of the gold with 
which Phillips was so liberally supplied, for enlightening 
the eyes of the ministers of justice — it would have been 
marvellous, indeed, had the unfriended prisoner received 
a favorable sentence. All the forms of justice were allowed 
him. He declined, however, the o£fered assistance of an 
advocate and procurer, saying that he would answer for 
himselfl This he was permitted to do ; and we may be 
sure that his judges that day listened to an exposition of 
truth, such as they had seldom heard. But they had met 
to condemn, not to be convinced ; and though xmable to 
confute his arguments, it was easy to prove him guilty 
under the decree of Augsburg. 

On Friday, the sixth of October, 1536, William Tyndale 
was led forth to die. Having been bound to the stake, he 
was first strangled, and his dead body then burned to ashes. 
His last words, " uttered with fervent zeal, and in a loud 
voice, were these : * Lord, open the King of England's 

EYES !' " 

Thus perished, a victim to priestcraft, the purest of 
England's patriots, and the crown of her martyrs — the best 
and greatest man of his time ! 



CHAPTER XII. 



TBKTlfPH or THI PHENOIFLA 



Noxmso if nore mumfm wiib tlia wiwiiM offtratik 
tiiaB to mppoMiVlMn «h« ohupion of agNaipriiMipIt 
iBrtrackdownytlitttthftiirinoipkitaelfisdMd. BqieoaHj 
does tlie hiatory of BiUo tnndaftion aboimd witk obmh* 
plifieations of this remmrk. Bvery itap of progruM in tibk 
fimndation work of OhriitiAii philanthropj— withovl whioh 
all oUiers are bat ts bloMomi withoot looti and out of triiiflk 
all others spring by an tneyitsble law — has been narked 
with martyrs. Not all martyrs at the stake, like Frith 
and Tyndale ; bat martyrs as to their peaee, thmr lepat^ 
tion, the good will and respeot of their Mlow-men. And 
what have the " haters of light^ aeoomplished by saeh a 
policy? Nothing, except to yerify that saying of oar 
Lord, in which, just before his own bitter and riiamelnl 
death, he annoanoed the prime law of growth in his king- 
dom : " Except a com of wheat &11 into the groand and 
die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth mooh 
fruit" 

For ten years, Tyndale hsd been subjected to a life of 
extremest privation and suffering. An exile and a fugi- 
tive, with no certain home, pinched with poverty, reviled 
as a traitor, heretic, and blasphemer, hunted like a venom- 
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008 reptile from one biding place to another, he confessed, 
patient and heroic as he was, that ^^ very death were more 
pleasant to him than life.*' And now, the purpose of his 
peraecators was accomplished. The great heart, and busy 
brain, and hand that never tired in the service of hnman- 
ity, were turned to ashes, and scattered to the winds. 
This was their boor, and the power of darkness. That 
light blotted out, and they fancied that the hated influences 
it bad called into being, would perish with it 

At this point, let us look back a moment, and see bow 
far their past experience justified such a hope. 

It was at tbe beginning of the year 1 526, that the first t 
copies of Tyndale's New Testament appeared in England. 
From the moment of its discovery in the hands of the 
young men at Oxford, ecclesiastical proscription, sustained 
by civil statutes " dreadful and' penal," had been directed 
against it. Those convicted of the crime of reading, hear- 
ing, or circulating it, were fined, whipped, imprisoned, 
subjected to disgraceful public penance ; and if found un- 
yielding, were burned at the stake. Merchant ships were 
searched for it; international laws forbade its importa- 
tion ; it was bought up wholesale in foreign markets ; 
great church dignitaries presided over the bonfires in which 
it was consumed, as at a solemn religious festival. This 
policy had been pursued with a thoroughness and persist- 
ency unsurpassed in the history of religious persecution. 
And what was the result ? 

' In 1529, a fifth edition of the proscribed book was cir- 
culating in England. Such had been the demand for the 
word of God, awakened within tbe space of three years I 
In 1530, tbe year of Tunstars great Bible-burning, the 
people were reading tbe Pentateuch, as well as the New 



*\ 
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Testament ; aud in the words of Hall, " Bibles came thick 
and threefold into England.'^ Two yean later, Sir Thoa. 
More speaks of them as coming in " by the whole Tats-fiill 
at once." In 1534, the ConTOcation iteelf wis oompdiedi 
by inflaences which had become too strong to be OTir> 
borne, to ask that the King wonld order n tranelation of 
the Scriptnree into English. In the OonToeation of 1586^ 
the lower House sent to their superiors a " protestationi'' 
respecting the alarming spread of heresy in the prorines 
of Gantcrbary. The specifications of fidse teaching amount 
to sixty-seven, and afford a most gratifying eridenoe of the 
progress of tniih. The serrioe of the Uass, worahip of 
saints, aaricolar oonfesrion, penanoe, absolutiony pmgatoiy, 
are conceded to have become matters of oommon question. 
The fifth item declares, that '* it is oommonly preached, 
tanght, and spoken, that all oeremonies accustomed in the 
chnrch, which are not clearly expressed in Scriptore, mosl 
be taken away, becaose they are men's inyentionsi" The 
fifty-sixth complains, that **by preaching, the people 
haye been brought into the opinion and belief, that nothing 
18 to be believed, except it can be proved expressly from 
Scripture !" But still more strikiug as an index of the 
timeS) is the language to which the assembled Bishops 
were obliged to listen from one of their own number — 
Edward Fox, Bishop of Hereford. Stokesly having 
o£fered to confute the new teaching respecting the sacra- 
ments — ^Dot only by Scripture, but by the old doctors and 
by the schoolmen also— Fox rose, and after referring to the 
King^s command, that they should appeal in this matter to 
the Holy Scriptures alone, he addressed his brethren in 
these noble words : 

** Think ye not that we can, by uiy sophistical sabtillties, iteal out of 
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the world again, the light which every man doth roo. Chrisit huth so light- 
ened the world at this time that the light of the Gof(i>cl hath put to flight 
all misty darkness : and it will, shortly, have the higher hand of all clouds, 
tbougii we resiBt in rain nerer so moch. The lay people do now know the 
Holy Scripture better than many of ns. And the Germans hare made the 
text of the Bible, so plain and easy, by the Hebrew and Greek tongue, 
tiuttnow many things may be better understood, without any glosses ni all, 
than by all the oommentaries of the doctors. And, moreover, they have so 
epened tliese eontroversies by their writings, that women and children may 
wonder ai the blindness and falsehood that hath been hitherto. Wherefore, 
ye most consider earnestly what ye will determine of these controversies, 
that ye make not yourselves to be mocked, and laughed to gcom of all the 
worid ; and that ye bring them not to have th\» opinion of you, to think ever- 
more hereafter that ye have not one spark of learning nor yet of godliness 
in yon. And thus shall ye lose all your estimation and authority with 
them which b^re took yon for learned men and profitable members uoto the 
eommoDwealth of Christendom. For that which yon do hope upon, that 
there was never heresy in the church so great, but that process of time, 
with the power and authority of the Pope, hath quenched it — it is irathing 
to the porpose. Bat ye must tarn (change) your opinion, and think this 
sorely, that there is nothing so feeble and weak, so that it be true, but it 
diaU find place, and be able to stand against all falsehood. 

" Truth is the daughter of time, and time is the mother of truth. And 
whatsoever is besieged of truth oannot long continue ; and upon whose side 
troth doth stand that ought not to be thought transitory, or that it will 
over falL All things consist not in painted eloquence, and strength, or 
aotbority. For the truth is of so great power, strength and efficacity, that 
it ean neither be defended with words, nor be overcome with any strength : 
but after she hath hidden herself long, at length she putteth up her head and 
appeareth." 

Stokesly^s impatient reply to this and similar speeches, 
coDtaioed an undesigned, but most satisfactory confirma- 
tion of what Fox had asserted. '^ Let us grant,'' said the 
incensed prelate, ^' that the sacraments may be gathered 
out of the word of God^ yet are ye far deceived, if ye 
think that there is none other word of God, but that which 

EVERY. SOUTER AND COBBLER DOTH READ IN HIS MOTHER 

TONGUE !" Before the close of the Convocation a second 
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p<^:i:- :■: :!:e Kiiz 'tis agrsei oa. praying his Majesty, 
^ chji: he w<:>ili gracLooilj pcrnii: the use of the Scriptures 
to the Uicj. &Ld that a nev tnnslation of it might be 
forthwith made for that end and pvrpoae.'' A wonderM 
change, indeed, since the day vhen it waa nfe for them to 
declare all translations into the Temaeular vnlawlal, and 
whoi the Seriptnrca were themselTca denounced aa heretical, 
and decreed " to be clean f<vlHdden and baniahed forerer 
out of the realm of England I"^ Not that the Romish 
Bishops were any more cordial in their hearta to such a 
measure than they had erer been ; bat the adTOcates of 
the Bible L:id now become the stronger party. Their in- 
fluence was indeed still sufficient to prerent the recogni- 
tion of either of the existing translations; and they 
trusted, by a *^ masterly inactifity" in preparing a new 
one, to put far off the eril day. But they had at least 
been compelled to concede, by repeated formal acta, the 
fundamental principle, that it is safe and right to giye the 
Iftity the Scriptures in their mother tongue. The people, 
however, did not wait for them. From the year 1530, 
Tyndale*s New Testament had been coming into England 
at the rate of two editions annually ; and at least nine or 
ten editioiiS crowned the year of his martyrdom. 

Such had been the fruit of their opposition while the 
man stiil lived, who had been inetrumeutal in giving the 
chief impulse to this mighty movement. Let us now see 
what they accomplished by his death. 

The events now to be related seem so strange, so feir out 
of the connnoo range of probabilities, that even the most 
skeptical can hardly fail to discern in them an unseen 
Power, carrying heudlong the counsels of the crafty, and 
turning to its own beneficent ends the selfish policy of am- 
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bitious statesmen, and the caprices of a cruel despot. To 
onderBtand this part of our history, a little previous ex- 
planation IS required. 

At tlie fall of Wolsey, the prospects of Thomas Crum- 
well, the most attached and distiugaished of his adherents, 
seemed to hare received their death blow. From this 
&te, he extricated himself by a single step, equally bold 
and aagamons, and planted his foot securely on the ladder 
of political promotion. Two days before the meeting of 
Parliament, he left the residence of his fallen master, say- 
ing to one of the household : *' I shall make or mar ere I 
come again !" The very next day, he obtained an inter- 
view with Henry, and suggested to him that daring line 
of policy, which in due time added to his royal title that 
of " Supreme Head of the Church in England," and re- 
duced the proud clergy into the most submissive and most 
liberal of vassals. Another item of this great plan, was 
Uie replenishment of the King's coffers by the reduction 
of monasteries, and confiscation of their treasure ; but 
thld had been deferred for prudential reasons to the year 
1535, when the King's necessities admitted of no farther 
delay. As a preliminary step, Crumwell — a layman and 
commoner, without high connections, or even an educa- 
tion to atone for want of rank — ^was, by an exercise of 
royal power, constituted the second man in the kingdom. 
By his ofl&ce as the King's " Vicegerent, Vicar-General, 
Commissary special and general," he not only took rank 
next to the royal family, and controlled the secular affairs 
of the realm, but had the right, in the King's absence, to 
preside in the Convocations of the clergy, and was Supe- 
rior of all the monasteries. This appointment was fol- 
lowed by the visitation and suppression, in the most sum- 



■Hj atjle^ of aD monartoriH, imoiiiiting to thrMhndnd 
and asrenty-HX, vhoM inooBM did not exoaed £200 p« 
•nnnm ; thiu Migmcatiiig tha jearlj rojal rereniu lij tliB 
■Dog little nm of £75,200 — eqvralant to more tha 
a milliwi doUan of onr tima. 

Thia waa jwy gnti^ng ; but then ware other oouai- 
qnoicee not ao pleeaut Of eoane, we oaa find do fiutt 
with the disaolatian of theae haanta of idleneaa and pnfi* 
pe^ . Bat tKe wholeaome meaanre waa eSbeted in a tnaa* 
ner most nnjoat and '»*'""'■■' Tallajnnd would halt 
aaid, it waa woiae tlun a erime ; it waa a blander I Thov 
Bands of pciaons saddealj ejeoted from their oomfbrtabia 
homes, and turned loose upon thajrorld with fbrtj shit 
lings in their hands, to seek living and shelter wluve thaj 
could, were not likely to be preachers of loyalty, or of the 
religion nnder whoso name they were persecuted. Tha 
honest heart of the people, moreover, ever sides willi the 
oppressed. Suffering becomes virtue in their eyea. And 
they are right ■ for cruelty, in whatever form, or upon 
whomsoever exercised, is tha very spirit of the lower r^ 
gioDs. The secular clergy had already tasted of the royal 
mercy ; the higher monasteries might securely count upon 
their own doom as near at hand. The result was jost 
what might have been expected. In the month of October, 
153G, a formidable insorrectioD burst forth, which threat- 
ened the country with all the horrors of a bloody dvil 
war. In Lincolnshire, the rising waa tweotj thousand 
strong ; in Yorkshire, twice that number. 

By the 5rniness and energy of the government, the 
movement was soon quelled ; but it had given formidable 
evidence, that Popery's toueh roots still held fast to the 
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But how was this Bible to be obtabed ? It was hope- 
less to look for one from the Biahopa ; Cranmer's, wbioh 
from the Tcrj method employed in preparing ii vus niiflt- 
for a standard TGrnion, hod fallen to the ground ; CoTer^ 
dale's was under a olood, on account of its connexioo wiA 
the murdered Queen. For the version which ia to becoms 
THE FIRST AUTiiORizEO Engllsh Bible, WO must look awiy si 
I from Biiglaod, to the man nho had so recently suffered 
J martyrdom for having given it to her people. 

We have no direct information in regard to the progreM' 
which Tyndale had made in translating the Old Testament^ J 
at the time he was imprisoned in the castle of Vilvorda 
Only the Pentateuch and Jonah had been given 
world; and it is generally snppoKed, on the authority 
Hall a cotcmporary chronicler, that the tranalation 
proceeded no farther than to the close of the hietori 
books. But there are certain indisputable facta which Hi 
is difficult to harmonize with this supposition. 

Soen after he was thrown into prison, a folio edition of' 
the entire Bihie, containing his translations already polkl 
lished, and completed from his manuscripts or some oth«C 
source, was commenced in Germany by bis friend and fe]- 
|lowciile, John Bogers. It was finished within a ye&r 
I Bfter his death, early in the Buramer of \S3Z. and published 
I under the assumed name of Thomas Matthew, hence called 
Mitfhrw's Bihk. But the editor ciaimcd it for his friend, 
' by inserting his initials, W. T., in conspicuous ontarotn- 
tal letters, at the end of the Old Testament.* Why aIm 
should he have placed it there; or on what other groond 
could the act be defended from the charge of fraud f Th* 
* "Bit K<« TtataoNet wm loo wen known to Mad taj loali Indoz to Hi 
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plea that Tyndale had not had time to complete the work, 
is Dot sustained by sufficient evidence. Four years had 
elapjsed between the publication of the Pentateuch and bis 
imprisonment; and though his pen was indeed busy in 
other ways, we have no reason to think he had, on this ac- 
count, laid aside that which he considered pre-eminently 
his life-work. His nearly two years' imprisonment would 
most naturally have been devoted chiefly to its completion ; 
and viewed in connexion with John Rogers* undertaking, 
we can hardly doubt it was so. The similarity of this 
portion of Matthew's Bible to that of Covcrdale (pub- 
lished in 1535,) has given rise to the belief, that the ver- 
sion of the latter bad furnished the books which Tyndale 
had not been able to translate. But, on the other hand, 
there are striking variations from that version ; and since 
Coverdale had adopted into it Tyndale^s well known trans- 
lation of J^onah, verbatim^ it is quite as reasonable to fup- 
pose, that, during the period he was abroad preparing his 
Bible, he had access to the manuscripts of Tyndale. But, 
however this question may be decided, the larger and more 
important part of the newly edited version was, without 
dispute, the work of the martyred Reformer, the very 
work which for ten years had been proscribed in England. 
In the circumstances of its introduction into the king- 
dom, we see evidences of plan and concert, not to be 
mistaken. It had been about half carried through the 
press by private contributions of friends of the Gospel, 
when two prominent English printers — Grafton and Whit- 
church— came forward, and assumed the cost and risk of 
completing it. As soon as it left the press, Grafton hast- 
ened over the sea, with a single copy for Archbishop Cran- 
mer. Finding, on his arrival, that the Primate had just 
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quitted Loadoo on socooat of the plague, he haiteoed 
after him to Forde, his country resideoce, in Keut. Tbis 
wuld not Lave beeu before the 1st or -2d of August, siaoe 
JrftDiner was atiU on duty in liOodoD the aSth of July.' 
iel on the 4th of August, he was prepared to endurse tha 
iotira transUtion, and in the warmest torma to recoiniDeud 
its adoption, as the Bible to be authorized by his Majesty 
for use in the churches, and for universal diffusion among 
the people. Mil letter on the subject to Lord Crumwelt, 



'-iiy ttpn^M gnod Lord. aHtr itl'bI faeuljr Hmmfradhlicnu dDio ^ 
Ldnlflhip; the»tfhnLL be lo fifcnifj nnlo Ifie ume, thnt 70a ahaU ncoiro 
the bripger thflroof H Biblc^ botbof a mw tranaUtioD «nil a new |>riii(* Jc 
uled unto Ibe King's Mujeat;, si hrttur appesrslh by ■ pifUr HDla 
Orac*, in Ihe btf^inning of the book, which, in mine opinion, if very 1 
dnne; and llierefotG 1 praj jonr Lordnhip to rend the ume. And ju 
the Iraiulation, eo far aa I hnr« raad tharear, I Hhe it benai than toy otbM ' 
Iranilalion herelr^bn made ; jet not dmibting that Ihore uiaj and will ha 
fiHiDi] »ue fault therein, u jon linni no mnn erer did or can do w wrQ, f 
bat it moj fmm rime tfj liaie be anwnde<l- 

^' AndforLumDch an (be booh li dedlualed unto tho Klng'^Grafc, aridaba 
gnat paini and labour Inhen in nlling furth of (be nine, I praj jdu, ny 
Lord, that jioo will eihibil (be bonk aura (be King') nighneas, and obtaia 
of hii antes, if you can, a lifetue that (he mmB may b« nAd ami read nt 
etet} person, i>itbou( dan^r [ifiiny act, prerUinB(ion. orordinaDn bareto- 
fote granlsd to (he contrury, until #a<-b time (faa( ire, (bo Biihop*, diall Nl 
ror(ba better iraiulalion, which I Ihink will notba till Ihedijr after doom- 
day < .^nd ifyou continue to Uikiiueb paiua for (he Belling fortb of Ood'a 
Word, Bi yoa do, altboogb in the mean naaoa you lafler lome mnha aal 
many alandera, lii«, and reprnacbes for tho aame, yet one day He will r^ 
qnile all (ogetber. And (he ume word, ai St. John nlth. which Aall Jodf* 
arery man at (be lail day, mn«t DHib ahow bTonr tolhen that am do (aioar 
fL Tbm, my Laid, rifbt heartily lara yoo well At Forda, tba 4tk itj 
arABgiul,{163T.] Your aaurMi arer.— T. Canluarun." 

The Vicar-General was no leas prompt. While tU tb* 
■ AndsnoD, Tal. 1. p. IT3. 
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Bishops had been dispersed by fear of the plague, he had 
remained at his post, apparently to see this matter safely 
throQgb. The absence of all the opposing prelates, left 
the field oDobstructed, and he used the opportunity with 
his Qsnal decision. Within eight days from the date of 
the aboye letter, Cranmer acknowledges the receipt of in- 
formation from his Lordship, that he had exhibited the 
translation to his Majesty, and had chained his full assent 
to what had been requestel ! Thus in less than a fort- / 
night from the first arrival of Tyndale's whole Bible in 
England, it is decreed to be " set forth with the Kino's 
MOST gracious LICENSE ;" and also, that it " be sold and I 
read of every person, without danger of any act, proclama- j 
tion, or ordinance heretofore granted to the contrary I" 

The next year, Cmmwell, *'as Vicegerent unto the 
King's Highness,'' issued the following ** injunctions" to the 
clergy, to be observed and kept, on pain of deprivation, 
sequestration of fruits, or such other coercion as to the 
King's Highness, or bis Vicegerent for the time being, 
shall seem convenient : 

First, " That je shall proyide before the ensuing feast of the Natirity. 
(Beoember 25,) one book of the whole Bible, of the largest volume in Eng 
Ibh,* and the same set up in some convenient place within the said church, 
that J9 have care of, where your parishioners maj most conveniently ra- 
sort to the same and read it ; the ohM-ges of which book shall be rateably 
borne between you, the parson and parishioners aforesaid — that is to say, 
the one half by you, the other half bj them." 

Secondly, " That ye shall dlscoarage no man, privily or apertly, [openly,] 
from the reading or the hearing of the said Bible ; but shall expressly pro- 
voke, stir, and exhort every person to read the same as that which is the 
very lively word of God, that every Christian person is bound to embrace, 
believe, and follow, if they look to be saved ; admonishing them nevorthe- 

♦ Thus dlstlngalahlng Tyndale's from the two edliioDA of Coverdale now in 
the market, thoM bdnj: of smaller size. — Andervon, Vol, H^ « 34, ^ole. 
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iMi^ to 8foid an foilMllai Md tlttnatka ^Mta, iMft to «n Ml 

Ixi^j In tb^ ioqiiUtfan of tho tTM MOM of tfw MM, obA to 

pBenOoo of tho obwon flaoM to an of hWbor Jadgnnfc iA Ao flori^pl^ 



Nor did CmmweU's efforts stop here. Already the 
Popish party had begun to rally. For a while the aeales 
flactoated — oow to this side, now to that; but at length 
settled in faror of Ommwell's enemies. Daring the 
three years saooeedfng the time when he weloomed the 
Ternacnlar Bible into England, all his powers were tasked 
to meet the strange and ever-shifting exigencies of the eon* 
fliot. Through this entire period, he urged on the oanse 
of Bible-translation and ciroulation, as if that were one of 
the essential conditions of bis political salvation. In 1538, 
before the first edition of Tyndale's Bible was exhausted, 
he had persuaded Henry to obtain from Francis I, per- 
mission for printing an edition of the English Bible in 
Paris, where it could be executed in much better style 
than in England. Thither he sent Coverdale and Bonner 
— then a loud advocate for vernacular translations — to 
revise the version and superintend the press, providing 
on the most liberal scale every thing necessary to the 
fullest success of the undertaking. At the end of six 
months, the interference of the Inquisition stopped the 
work, and the revisers fled, with what they could save, to 
England. But Crumwell was not to be thus foiled. He 
dispatched agents to Paris, who returned not only with 
the presses and types, but even with the French printers ; 
and in some six weeks the work was again progressing on 
English soil. This event gave a great impulse to the 
press, and especially to the Bible interest in the kinmlom: 
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completed, bat it became the parent of many others, pab- 
lished in the heart of England. In the year 1539, no 
fewer than four editions of the entire Scriptures in Eng- 
lish, were issued under Cnunwell's immediate patronage. 
During this same period, moreover, he was encouraging 
and aiding other translators to contribute their versions to 
the general stock ; thus, in every way, laboring to multiply 
Bibles among the people. 

A beautiful picture is given by Strype, in his Life of 
Cranmer,* of the influence of this diffusion and free use of 
the Scriptures. It was a jubilee among the poor of Eng- 
land, when, for the first time in the national history, they 
could listen, from Sabbath to Sabbath, to " the sweet and 
glad tidings of the Gospel," without the fear of prisons, 
the scourge, and the stake. *^ It was wonderful," he says, 
" to see with what joy this book of God was received, not 
only among the learncder sort, and those that were noted 
for lovers of the reformation, but generally all England 
over, among all the vulgar and common people ; and with 
what greediness God^s word was read, and what resort to 
places where the reading of it was. Every body that 
could, bought the book, and busily read it ; or got others 
to read it to them, if they could not themselves ; and divers 
more elderly people learned to read on purpose. And 
even little boys flocked among the rest to hear portions of 
the Holy Scriptures read." When has such an intellec- 
tual awakening of tbc masses ever been witnessed, in the 
whole history of the world, as the fruit of Popish policy ! 
If Crumwell was an unprincipled and ambitious man, he 
was. nevertheless, a wise legislator, and a true benefactor 
of the people. 

* Page 91. 
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Bat the itsr which hftd shot so rapidly into the leDitb, 
bid long AiQce culminkted, and now euddeul^ euok to rise 
DO noie. Henry's popish ooansellorB had now nholly 
^bied his ear ; knd Crvmwell, bjr forwarding the marTiage 
with Aone ot Clercs, to whom the King had taken an in> 
toperable disgust, had incarred his masler'a bitter resent- 
EoeDt. On the tenth of June, he was arrestei) on charge 
of high treanoD ; mod being condemned with scarC(.-)y Ibo . 
decent show of jostiee, — a fai«, alas, too woll nmitrd bjr | 
hie own dealings in nnilar ouea, — he was beheaded in th* i 
Tower, July 28. 1540. 

Bnt as the death of Tyndale had not arrested the p 
grcss of this glorious eau»?. so neither did the fall of iM I 
Ulnstrions patron. New editions of the English Bihb | 
Btill issued from the press, and Henry again and again ■ 
repeated his injunctions for iU use in the public serrice of , 
religion. 8o possessed had he become with the idea of 
diffusing it among his people, thai Bishops Tnnstal and 
Heath, most bitter opposers of vernseiilar traoslatLoi^ 
were compelled by his authority to affix their names bb 
editors to two impressions of the great Bible. Iumediato> 
ly after the publication of the iojanctions of 1540, th« 
bloody- hearted Bonner set ap six largo Bibles in St. Paul\ 
for the accommodation of those who wished to read, — suck 
a passport at that time, was zeal in the eansc, to royal 
favor! Tbo eagerness wilh which Ihe people embraced 
tjiis opportunity shows, that with all the Bibles published, 
little had yet been done towards supplying tlie demand 
for the word of God. " Tli.-y came." it is Siiid, " insUritlj 
and generally to hear the Scriptures read. Snch as could 
read with a clear voioe, often had great numbers round 
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them. Many set their children to school, and carried 
them to St Paul's to hear." Most interesting must have 
been ^e groups collected, Sabbath after Sabbath, in the 
crypt of that ancient cathedral. The great folio Bibles, 
seattered at cooTenient distances through the yast dim 
interior, each chained to a massive pillar, the lamp above 
illnmiBating the reader and the black-letter page over which 
he bent, and the little congregation gathered close around, 
formed an apt emblem of the condition of England gene- 
rally at that time. 

This state of things could not long continue. The con- 
flict between light and darkness, now approaching its ter* 
mination, was not to close without another desperate strug- 
gle. Henry, in * graciously ' vouchsafing to his subjects 
the boon of reading the Scriptures, had not properly con- 
sidered the danger that, while so doing, they might acquire 
the pernicious habit of thinking for themselves. Against 
this he had taken every possible precaution, by connecting 
with permission to read and hear the Bible, strict charges 
to avoid all comment and discussion in respect to its con- 
tents ; and still more effectually by his Acts *^ to establish 
Christian quietness and unity," of which especially the one 
in 1539, known as the Six Articles, or more appropriately, 
as The Whip with six cofds, was regarded as ** an end of 
all controversy." The doctrines enjoined by this statute 
were, 1. Transubstantiation. 2. Communion under both 
kinds not necessary to salvation. 3. Priests may not 
marry, by the law of God. 4. Vows of chastity (celibacy) 
binding. 5. Private masses to be retained. 6. Auricular 
confession useful and necessary. Its penalties were : for 
denial of the first article, death at the stake, without pri- 

1 Am 
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vilege of abjaratioD ; for the five others, destli u a felon, 

or imprisoimipnt iluriDg his Majesty's pleagure.* 

But it WHS beyood any human power, to join two things 
10 opposed in thai natures, as the atad; of the word of 
Sod, find Hcrvile submission to the will of man, in matters 
)f religious faith. It is at the point where these rival 
.nfluences meet in conflict, above all others, that the '' di- 
rinilj withia ns " vindicates its heavenly origin, and the 
soul of the unlettered peasant, or of the timid woman, or 
even of the little child, rises up in the conscious dignity 
of a ehild of God, and claims here full equality with the 
proudest monarch. It was especially in regard to tbe first 
of these prescribed articles, — Transulislantiaiion, — that 
the readers of the Bible found it impossible to barmoniia 
tbeir views with those of the King. As from the time of 
Wickliffe to the separation of England from Bome, the re- 
jection of ibis doctrine bad distinguished those who re- 
ceived the Scriptures as supreme authority, from those 
who acknowledged the supremacy of the church with the 
pope for its bead ; so had it ever since distinguished them 
from those who acknowledged the supremacy of the church 
with the King for its head. It was tbe test-point in the 
trials of tbe Lollards both in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; otid tbe biood of Bilney, Baiubam, Frith, 
and muiiy others, had flowed during this reign, as obla- 

■ Th« lama sbjMt Pirliuoent xhicb authoriiad thii Vlaoij tUtato, >■■ 
■Dmsd nod mads it lav, thit PuUuDcnt km compttsnt to condanuW 
death parsDiu mcciued of tigTx LreMon, utfAtmf any prcnoiufru/vr ddh- 
futvm ; and then, by ■nothaT law, pamed onr tlui powar into tha hands 
of Eenr;,— ecaftiBg that " lb« King, with idrin of hii Covacil, taiglit ast 
forth proclamatione, nitti paiiu and penalUM in Iham, which win Id ba 
obsjad a* if mada bj act of Parliament." He wu 
proprietor of the livoi and proportj of hia iDt^ectK 
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tioDS to this moDstrous dogma. So late as 1538, the 
learned and pious Lambert had perished for the same 
offeDoey after enduriDg a trial of " cruel mockiug," at 
which Henry presided, in awful state, clad all in white 
— ^the Bymbol of the spotless purity of his faith I The pas- 
sage of The Six Articles was the signal for a fresh onset 
upon tho adherents of the Scriptures. The Bishops, who 
were charged with the office of carrying the statute into 
effect, sprang like unleashed blood-hounds on the prey. 
Within fourteen days they had indicted five hundred per- 
sons in London alone ; and it was clear that the number 
of offenders would soon exceed the capacity of the city 
prisons. This was considerably more than Henry had 
asked of the seal of his bishops ; for he wished to strike a 
wholesome terror into the community by a few examples, 
not to make a wholesale inassacre of his subjects. By the 
advice of Crumwell (the year before his death), he repeated 
the expedient of Henry Y. in a similar case ; and, by a 
royal pardon, quashed the indictment, so that of the five 
hundred accused, not one was brought to trial, and the 
fiendish attempt only served to bring out more distinctly 
the strength of the party it had sought to crush. &till 
the statute remained in force, and the war with the ^ Sa- 
cramentarians " was waged, if not on so bold a scale, with 
no less malignity, to the close of Henry^s reign. 

At length the King seems to have been convinced, that 
he could not establish his own will as the standard of faith 
among his people, while they were allowed the use of the 
Bible. It was therefore enacted by Parliament in 1543, 
" that all manner of books of the Old and New Testament 
in Engliib, of Tyndale*s crafty, false, and untrue trans- 
lation, should by authority of this Act, clearly and utterly 
be abolished and extinguished, and forbid(\eu to \)g "kept 
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Olid <ued ID this realm, or elsewhere, io kdj of the King's 

<!oiQinioDS.'' 

And farther, " that no maaner of persons, aft^ the fir«l 
if October, should tftke upou them to read opeolj Iff 
I'hcrs, in nny chnrch or open amcmbly, witbiii Any of tfa« 
King's dominions, the Bible or bdj 'p«rt of Scripture ia 
Boglisb, unless he was bo appointed thereunto b; the King 
cr by any oriiinary, on paio of suffering one month's iro* 
prisonmeot." 

And farther, " That no women, except noble women and i 
gt^ntle women, might read the Bible to themselves alone; 
nnd no artificerii, apprentices, jonrnejmen, servingmeo, of 
t^e d^eea of yeomen, husbandmen, or laborers, were to 
r'ad the Bible or New Testament to tbemseWes or anf \ 
o'ber, privately or openly, on pain of one month's tmpri^ t 
oilmen t." ' 

How vividly do these enactments mirror the times ; «■ 
Ti'aling the wide-spread and iaeitricablc hold which th« 
Bible had gained upon the Bngliah masses ! When " ap- 
prentices, joomeyroen, servingmen, husbandmen, and la* , 
borers " had once learned to read the Bible, it was certain i 
tliat no laws could recall it from the nation's hands, 
the imperious monarch found it ; for three years Int«r, tlill 
nftttulc was followed by another still more sweeping, vii. 
" that from henceforth, no man, wgman, or perso", of what 
estate, cotidition, or degree he or they ehall be, shsll, aft«r 
the Inst day of August noit ensuing, receive, have, take, 
nv keep in his or their possession, the teit of the New 
Testament of Tyndalc'a or Coverdale's, nor any other tbftt 
ia permitted by the Act of Parliament, made in the sesaioa 
of Parliaineut holden at Weatmiuster, in the thirty-fourth 
aud tbirty-Gfih year of his Majeety'it most noble t«ign.'* 
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Eight days after the passage of this Act, July 16, 
1546 the heroio Anne Askew perished with three 
compaDioDS at the stake, for refasing to acknowledge Hen- 
ry's Popish doctrine of the Mass. How entirely the reoep- 
iion of the Soriptnres^'as supreme authority, was identified 
with rejection of the special dogmas of his Roman-English 
ehnroh, is seen from the dying words of this intrepid 
woman : " Finally, I believe all those Scriptures to be 
true which he hath confirmed with his most precious blood* 
Yea, and as St. Paul saith, those Scriptures are sufficient- 
for our learning and salvation, that Christ hath left here 
with us; so that I believe we need no unwritten veri- 
ties to rule his Church with. Therefore, look, what he 
hath said unto me with his own mouth in the Holy Gk>s- 
pel, that have I, with Ood's grace closed up in my heart; 
and my full trust is, as David saith, that it shall be a lan- 
tern to my footsteps.''* 

On the 28th of January, 1547, Henry YIII was sum- 
moned to meet the victims of his personal resentment, and 
of his murderous religious zeal, — a fearful host ! — at the 
bar of the righteous Judge. His son £dward YI, the 
English Josiah, succeeded to the throne. The stream 
which had been for a while repressed now burst forth 
with gathered strength ; and this short reign, less than six 
and a half years, was signalized by at least (JDurteen editions 
of the whole Bible, and thirty-six of the New Testament. f 
A brief interruption succeeded this period of prosperity, 
during the reign of Mary. But from that time to the 
present, a period of three hundred years, the Anglo-Saxon 
race has never seen the day when its rich and its poor 
might not read, in their own tongue wherein they were 
* AndenoD. yol H, p. 198. f lb. 237. 
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born, QDmoleated by Church or State, the vonderfal works 

of God 1 THE PRINCIPLE BAD TEIDMFHED. 

Wicklifie gave Ea^lsnd her &nt Bible; Tyndal« her 
iret Bible translated from the original Hebrew and Oreelt 
JoHptiirea, Thus was fully dereloped the great Prolesl- 
. itt principle, announced by Wickliffe nearly a century 
and a half before. For the same prineiple which deinanda 
the Inspired Word as the sole atandard of religious faith, 
demands alao the most exact representation of it which it 
ia possible to obtain. This is obvioos on a ntomonl'a 
thought. Every translation, however able and honest, ia 
but a human refleiion of God's ravelfltion of troth, and as 
snob, is liable to the imperfection which attaches to every 
thing human. The philological principles of the transla- 
tor may sometimes mislead him, or his religious creed may 
bias his judgment of words ; or, in process of time, through 
the vicissitudeB of language, or corruptions in the church, 
renderings which were onee a just eipression of the origi- 
nal may come to convey a false meaning. These consid- 
erations apply with double force to a second hand trans- 
lation, every remove from the original making the ooudu- 
sions proportionalily unreliable. Hence Wiekliffe's ver- 
flioi), venerable as the £rst English Bible, and cndwtred by 
th« associations .of a hundred years of perseention, was at 
onee set aside on the appearance of another drawn directly 
from the inspired sonrcea. 

But to accept any version, to stand for all time in pUoe 
of tlie sacred originals, was contrary to the spirit of primi- 
tive English Christianity. The glass through which the 
graod outlines of truth could be discerned, was dear for ao 
much of the truth as it revealed: another, which revealed 
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more, was dearer still. We shall observe the influence of 
this spirit through the whole subsequent history of Bible 
translatioD in England. The Christian scholars of that 
age were fired with a generous, sacred emulation to render 
THE People's Bible a perfect reflexion of the inspired 
Word. In the track of Tyndale's noble version sprang 
up a long line of revisions and translations, which were 
gratefully accepted by the church of Christ as independent 
witnesses, of whom one might correct the errors of another, 
and whose agreeing testimony made the truth doubly certain. 
But for the New Testament of Tyndale a peculiar honor 
was reserved. It furnished not only^ the basis, but, in 
great part, the substance of all that followed. To a oom- 
mand of Greek learning surpassed by none of his age, Tyn- i 
dale added those higher qualities of a translator of the 
Scriptures so eminently possessed by his great predecessor, 
a mind of large grasp and earnest force, illuminated by a 
heart which knew but the single sublime aimto ascertain 
the revealed will of God and make it worthily known to man. 
A mind so qualified for the task could not but express itself 
with a noble freedom, a simple majesty, in harmony with the 
inspired utterances of truth. The successors of Tyndale 
recognized in his translation that impress of the master 
spirit; and while* they corrected its errors without scruple, 
by the increasing light of sacred scholarship, they trans- 
ferred the body of it, unchanged, into their own versions. 
Like a gem repeatedly new cut and polished, it has been 
handed down from generation to generation , the most precious 
heir-loom of the English race; and we, at this day, read in 
large portions of our coiun|on version, the very words with 
which Tyndale clothed the Scriptures for the men of his 
own age, in those times of conflict and of blood. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



OOVBRDALPS BOLE. 

This Ternon deterret special notioe, ss onsof the moet 
marked indioatioBS of the new impulse in &Tor of Tonmeo- 
kr traDslations effected by Tjndale's earlj labors. It 
olaims veDeration, too, as the first translatioii of the whole 
Bible circulated in England. For, though striotlj the off* 
q>riDg of the state of public opinion created by his greater 
contemporary, and commenced sereral years after the pub- 
lication of Tyndale's New Testament and Peutateuoh, 
GoTerdale's version made its appearance some two years 
prior to Rogers' edition of Tyndale's Bible. 

Miles Coverdale was educated at Cambridge^ and was a 
pupil and intimate friend of BameSt tiien the great cmift- 
ment of the University in liberal learning, and the ehief 
leader at Cambridge of the religious party, stigmatised by 
the Romanists as *' the new learning.'' When Barnes was 
arrested by Cardinal Wolsey, Coverdale was one of those 
who stood faithfully by their teacher, following him to 
London, and assisted in preparing his defence. It is sup- 
posed that the favor of Crumwell, then a prategh of Wol- 
sey, secured him from the immediate consequences of so 
bold a step. But in 1 528, having been aoeused of preaching 
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against the confessional, the worship of images, and 1 
doctrine of transnb^ntiation, he was obliged to withdrs 
from England, and his steps cannot be distinctly traced 1 
seyeral socoeeding years. Foze states that he joined T] 
dale on the continent, and assisted him in the translati 
of the Pentatench ; bat of this there is no reliable pro 

It is not certain at what time he commenced his c 
translation. He seems to have been moved to the and< 
taking by a deep feeling of the need of the Word of 
in English, as the only remedy for the moral wretchedn< 
of the nation ; joined to a fear that Tyndale would not 
able, under the heavy pressure of persecution, to oompU 
the great work which he had begun. Yet such was I 
modest estimate of his own qualifications for such a tat 
that he would not, he avers, have assumed the responsil 
ity, but for the urgent solicitations of those with whc 
wishes he felt bound to comply. In this, doubtless, 
refers to his great friend and patron, Thomas Crumwc 

In his Prologue to the Christian reader, prefixed to 1 
translation, he thus explains his feelings and motives : 

*<Coiiriderinf bowe^Mllent knowledge and learning an interpreter 
dcriptnre oagbt to have in the tonguet , and pondering also mine own in«c 
dency therein, and how weak I am to perform the oiBce of translator, I y 
the more loath to meddle with this work. Notwithstanding, when I conside 
how great pitj it was that we should want it so long, and called to remi 
branoe the adversity of them which were not only of ripe knowledge, bat wo 
aim with all their hearts have performed that they begun, if they had not 1 
impediment ; considering, I say, that by reamn of their adversity, it co 
not so soon have been brought to an end, as our most prosperous nal 
woald fain have had it ; these and other reasonable causes considered, I ^ 

the more bold take it in hand But to say the truth before G 

it was neither my labor or desire to have this work put in my hand ; n 
ertheless it grieved me that other nations should be more plenteously ] 
Tided for with the Scriptures in their mother tongue thin fit ; there^ 




and giro thiir dfligwt ftD 

Tea, «• ooght nthtr to giv* Qod 

thnmgh Ui ipirit itimlk «p bmo'i Bmdi, » m to 

WoidJ God it hud mtw bMB leA off aflw 

ef Sc. Ai^tiiM ; then ihoold «• aem luivo eono into loeh blind- 

ijwrsace, and into iseh onon and delonona. 

thien. i£^ thai dfligcnt ezeitin of translating doth lo moch good, 
and «£f T«C2 in >:(bcr langoagef, whj sboold it do eril in oon 7 Doabtles 
tte a* mZ CAOnw. in the direrntj of spMcbeSf maj knoir one God in the 
nnitT c^ f A::h. sod be one in lore : eren to may direne translatioM under- 
icanicoe az»(ci«r. and that in the head articloB and groond of oar moat bleced 
Ikith. tho-och xh*j bk sondry words. Wherefore, we think, we hare great 
ocvaotTo to girt thanki onto God, that he hath opened onto his church the 
gift of interpr«tatioQ and of printing, and that there are at this time ao 
mauT, which, with such diligence and faithfulness, interpreteth the Scrip- 
ture U> the honor of God and the edif jing of his people." 

Coverdale odIv claimed for his version, according to his 
title page, that it was translated out of ** Douch and 
Latin/* He speaks also of having had by him five several 
translations, and of having " followed bis interpreters." 
H^wa^^respectabl^Iebre^scholar^n^do^ 
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to venture on a really independent translation. For the 
same cause his version compares ill with Tyndale's in re- 
spect to style ; wanting that bold step and that rich ex- 
pressiveness, which can only come from the actual contact 
of the translator's mind with the thoughts he is to render, 
in their original forms. Yet his version is, in the main, 
clear and correct, and in some passages shows a more felic- 
itous rendering than any which came after. Its most se- 
rious fault is found in its conformity, in some important 
particulars, to the Latin Vulgate. 

The King's license had been obtained for this Bible ; 
and it was dedicated to him '^ and his most dearest, just 
wife, Anne." The decline of the Queen's influence, and her 
fall soon after its appearance in England, threw a cloud 
for awhile over the enterprise. But after it had been long de- 
layed in the hands of the bishops, to whom Henry had com- 
mitted it for examination, he at length demanded their 
opinion. They replied that it had many faults. " But," 
said he, '' are there any heresies maintained thereby ?" 
When they replied that there were none as they had per- 
eeived, — '* Then in God's name," cried the impatient mon- 
arch, *' let it go abroad among our people."* Subsequent- 
ly, there is reason to believe, an injunction was issued by 
Crumwell for its use in churches ; but from some cause 
this never went into effect. The version found, however, 
considerable circulation, so that a new edition was pub- 
lished the next year ; but it never received very general fa- 
vor, and was soon superseded by that of Tyndale. 

How far Coverdale was from the arrogance and envy of 
narrow minds, is seen in the fact that he entered most cor- 
dially into Crum weirs plan, in 153S, of republishing Tyn- 
dale's version at Paris, and making it the authorized Bi- 
•Bagster's edition of Coyerdalo's Bible, Memoir, p, 13. 
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CUAPTER XIV. 



TAVERNER'S BIBLE, 

Among the youog men of Oxford, who in 1526 1 
mured in Cardinal College cellar for reading T 
New Testament, was one by the name of Richarc 
ner« He was especially implicated, as having been 
in the attempt to conceal the obnoxious books ui 
floor of a fellow-stndent^s room. On account, how 
hia akill in music, he was soon released by Woh 
was a lover of all elegant accomplishments, and p 
thought it a pity to spoil so fine a voice by the d 
of ihe oellar. He then devoted himself to the 8 
law ; and was admitted to practice at the Inner Te 

Though not distinguished during the times o 
persecution which followed, Taverner seems to 1 
mained a faithful adherent of the truth, and part 
of the cause of Bible translation. In 1534 he bet 
tached to the court, under the patronage of Crumiii 
by him was raised to an office of some responsibi 
honor. It was while he was still occupying this p 
his patron, acting on his now ruling idea that the 
onrity against the revival and triumph of the Popi 
in England was to flood the country with Bible 
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TaTerner, wbo was an expert Ghreek aeholar^ to undertake 
a revision of Matthew's 'Bible, of whieh he was desirous to 
publish a new edition. The result was the work known as 
Taverner's Bible ; whieh was, according to Bishop Bale, 
" neither a bare revisal, nor yet strictly a new Tersion, bat 
something between both." His dedication to the King, in 
which he explains his reasons for undertaking the work, is 
an interesting indication of the qpirit of the time in regard 
to Bible translation : 



*< Your Graoe nerer did uiTthfaig man uoepteble vntD Clod, mora jmit- 
•ble unto the adTaooement of true ChrieCiaiiity, mora dliploorant to the ono- 
mles of the same, and also to toot Onoe*s enomifli^ than whon jour Hijcalj 
Uoensed and willed the nraet saerad Bible, oontointaif the m iipott a d and 
liToly word of Qod, to be in the English tongue set forth to hia HighnW 
aobjects. It cannot be denied, however to the setting forth of it aome msn 
have neither undiligently nor yet nnlearnedly travuled, thai aome Cudti 
have esoaped their hands. Bnt it is a work of so great difllenUy so ahao- 
Intely to translato the whole Bible that it be faultless, I fear it would aearaa 
be done of one or two persons, but rather required both a deeper eoo- 
ferring of many learned wits together, and also a justor time and koger lei- 
sure ; but forasmuch as the printers hereof were rery desirous, to hare the 
Bible come forth as faultless and emendently as the shortness ol tioM 
for the reco^izing of the same would require, they desired me, for default 
of a better learned, diligently to Qverlook and peruse the whole copj ; and 
in case I should find any notable default that needed correction, to amend the 
same according to the true exemplars, which thing according to my talent, 
I have gladly done." 

The work was published with King Henry's license, in 
whose reign it passed through several editions. It con- 
tinued to be printed occasionally as late as 1551, after 
which there seems to have been no farther demand for it, 
and it disappears from the list of versions printed for use 
among the people. 



CHAPTER XV. 



CRANMER'S BIBLE: THE ANGLICAN CHURC 

Thb name of Cranmer has already been frequently 
tioned in connexion with the early history of Bihle l 
lation in England. He was educated at Magdalen co 
Cambridge, and was one of those young men select 
Wolsey, for their superior talents and scholarship, to i 
his new college at Oxford. But at the risk of seri 
offending the great Cardinal, Cranmer declined the 1 
and the increased emolument, preferring the greater 
and independence of his Cambridge home. He after^ 
became Divinity Lecturer in Magdalen College, and 
there held in the highest esteem for his learning 
yirtne. 

While yet a student, Cranmer, like so many othei 
eated young men of that period, was led by his own c 
nal wants to an earnest study of the Scriptures ; and 
that time, the written word of Ood was the object < 
profoundest veneration. Being appointed by his C( 
one of the Examiners of candidates for degrees, as I 
elors and Doctors of Divinity, he was accustomed to 
their knowledge of the Scriptures a test of admission 
if this was found unsatisfactory, to turn them back 
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the advice to spend some jean longer in becoming ao- 
quiinted with the book '* wherein the knowledge of God, and 
the grounds of divinity laj/^ The Friars were particularly 
deficient in this respect, their sole training being in the 
subtleties of the schoolmen; and Cranmer's strictness 
subjected him to their mortal enmity. " Yet some of the 
more ingenuous," says Strype,* ^' afterwards rendered him * 
great and public thanks for refusing them ; whereby, being 
put upon a study of 6od*s word, they attained to more 
sound knowledge in religion/' 

From his elevation to the Primacy, in 1533, his influ- 
ence was steadily directed towards the object of securing 
to the nation at large, the free use of the Bible in English. 
His earnest, but unsuccessful efforts to enlist the Bishops 
in the work, have already been noticed ; as well as the 
generous ardor with which be welcomed T^iidale's Bible 
in 1537, and his exultation when permission was at length 
obtained from the capricious Henry that all his subjects, 
high aud low, rich and poor, might read the word of God. 

In 153S, the first reprint of Tyndalc's whole Bible was 
coninicuced in Paris and finished in London, under the 
oversight of Coverdalc. In 1540, another was published 
under the immediate superintendence of Cranmer, which, 
on account of the critical comparison of the translation 
with the Greek aud Hebrew text which it exhibits, takes 
rank as an important contribution to the work of Bible 
translation. This is the work known as Cranmer's Bible. 
In the Old Testament, particularly, the rendering is often 
an improvement on that of T} udale ; though eUewhere, it 
shows the influence of unreliable guidos in Hebrew philo- 
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logy. Whether the chaDges were from Cranmer himself, 
or from scholars employed by him, is not known ; bat his 
learning justifies the supposition that they came from his 
own hand* Its great blemish is the frequent introduction 
of readings from the Vulgate ; though these are distinguished 
by being enclosed in brackets, and printed in a different 
type. The version of the Psalms, giyen in Granmer^s 
Bible, is the one still retained in the Book of Common 
Prayer in the Church of England.* The Church Psalter 
does not, however, distinguish the additions from the Vul- 
gate ; in the fourteenth Psalm, for example, three whole 
verses are there inserted, with no indication that they do 
not belong to the* Hebrew text. 

The Prologue to this Bible, written by Cranmer him- 
self, is a most earnest appeal to the laity of all classes, 
to improve their present opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Holy Scriptures, as the great remedy 
for all the evils of human life. Even among them were 
still to be found many, who retained the prejudices in which 
they had been trained against the use of the Bible by the 
laity, and who refused to read or hear the Scripture in 
the vulgar tongue. 

" I would mairel much," he writes, " that any man shoald be bo mad 
M to Tefiue, m darkness, light ; in hanger, food ; in cold, firo ; . . . sare 
that I consider how mach custom and osage may do. So that if there were 
m people, as some write, de cymeriisy which never saw the sun, by rea- 
son th&t they be sitaated far towards the north pole, and be inclosod and 
overshadowed with high mountains ; it is credible and like enough, that if, 
by the power and will of God, the mountains should sink down and give 
place, so that the sun might have entrance to them, at £rst some of them 
would bo offended therewith. And the old proverb affirmeth, that after til* 
lage of com was first found, many delighted more to feed of mast and acorns, 

* AxMleraon claims that it was taken from Tyndale's (Matthew's) Bible ; 
but •rroneoosly, as any one may convince himself by a slight comparison. 
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■ hunJ ^ atj i»d b«B »«gnumwl, Uua ta eU bread nud* cf gni 

After qootin^ U Uige bom St. Chtysostom, to prove tb&t 
ika Uitj, la Uioae wfio mr« moet exposed to tho triaU uid 
li|irilinnn of life, Imng " in tlu mi<I»t of tbe bo of 
•wUlj wirfcrJat^ irtwriing in tbe fbre&ODt of the boat, 
nd iii|,lMrt Is UbB taanj " aeed the means of defanoe uti < 
asMor ready at kaad, hx more than those who lead a lift i 
g( tUdnaunX taA i^ritoal medit&tioa, he proceeds : 

■*■■■ V I AnU m tta »aDoa biiiv ftnth «tut Uu trU-tana dosUt 

^illi"' --^-i' —^-^-. -...-- J ... :- J I 1^ 

le unlhcf Blbli, nthot thn 
b> comjirvhHid Um 
fai^UB Md BlilB; oflkk Cu l ffi M, kn il cMUInMb rnilETnl iuMnictiM 
^ wbAimb fV *f*9 ■•■; if aqtU^ be ewi— rj lo bv Icuned. (f 
iba k47 S«if(«M «• B^ Iwn H; it filMbMd tlull b« npiDTsd, IbnttI 
WW B±! p^a •wbtnmUhti; if MjUJaf to WaMieclsd wJ Mneoded, If 
tkn Mod MT cih<rtMiM or ccanMka, gf ba Soripdirci m imjirA 
ban iL In Dm Scriptaiw ba Ifai bt paKom of tbc bodI— tbanin <■ oe 
fi0MaDO«i HMAl, ■» DDvlKdHOBe i£uAf ; thej b« the rerj daiot j uut pOM 
iMdiBf. . ■ Htn kll miBiKtBf pemu — mm md womsi, Tooiig. old, leuD- 
.«d, BBlcAnied. lidi^ foor, pmBli» Ujid«, lonis, IsdJBVf offinnp. (MMfiti, wd 
»Ma BKD 1 Tirfiis, wina. widum, Uvtbi, i wi ha M ii utilhan, heriMBJ. 
vcB. and all maoDer of panooa, af vhal esMU gr om^tion aoarer tbaj Iw— 
vuj IB thia book ]«am all Ibm^ i^at tbcj ought b> beLutv, vAiat they 
«Eb) to do, ani vhat Eh«r fboold not drj, ad well DODr«niii]t AlEmgh1;f 

Tbeae were wonderful words to be heard, Id tiwt day, 
from the highest dignitary of the Engli^ ebtinih. Tb* 
mionte specification of various classes and conditions, u 
not without important meaning ; and recogniies a princi- 
ple far iu advance of tbe opinions then generally cnrrent 
among the great. The good Archhishop seems resolTed, 
that no individual shall feel himself excluded or excused 
from the new-apread feast, for lack of a special invitatioii. 
This is Cranmer's tms glory, his ferrent love for tbe in* 
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spired word, and his unwearied efforts to make the divine 
gift common alike to all. Here he showed himself the 
true Christian, the true Protestant. 

It is, moreover, greatly to his honor, that his anxiety to 
Btrenghten the newly established order of things, was 
allowed to affect so little his renderings of Scripture. A 
few ecclesiastical terms, which unfortunately Tyndale had 
perpetuated, in contrariety to his general principles of 
translation, were likewise retained by Cranmer. But the 
word " church" occurs only once in his version, and then 
merely as the designation of a sacred building, (Acts 
19 : 37,) for which also he had the authority of Tyndale 
and Goverdale. In all other cases, he uniformly renders 
ecclesia by the noble - and intelligible word " congrega- 
tion.''* 

The year 1542 furnished an index, of a novel character, to 
the unwearied efforts of the Popish prelates to frustrate 
his efforts in behalf of the Bible ; namely, an order from 
the King for a revision, by the bisJiopSy of the authorised 
translation of the New Testament. When the people 
were destitute of a Bible, Cranmer had vainly tried to en- 
list them in the work of preparing one ; now, when the 
work had been carried through, against their most strenu- 
ous efforts, they were ready to step in and do what they 
could to mar it. Sorely against his will, the Archbishop 
was obliged to apportion the task among them ; and then 
followed meeting after meeting to decide on the plan of 
execution. At the sixth meeting, Gardiner — who, no 

* In Bagster'g English Iloxapla, Cranmer is incorrectly represented f\a 

giving to 1 Tim. 4 : 14 the strange rendering : " Laying on of hiinds by 

authority of the priesthood." In the original edition of 1640, a copy of 

which IB before me, it stands a« in Tyndale : " Laying on of the hands of 
an elder." 




doubc, «u due eoDCriTcr of ih« eAem* — faroogbt id a list 
af >baT« me knsdred Latin w^ni*,* '- a^K^i for \^ii ^mu- 
tne «ul oaUTc Beann^ uid Cor tfae mmjettj at the muter 
a Ui«v cMtuaed," he desin^ si^ be r eu nrf 
•led, or EagiMlwd iritk tb* IcmC pMille all 
m nrrniioa. This do^n, if cfeet«4, n«U 
fee p«opU a Bible n ■*■•. vbOc It depcirad 
ntNUnO!. ^ Wantiaf ," mji FbIW, » the 
the licht of tlw Word 6«w skhunc, 
jpoliej, to pat it m ft duk bnKra." TkM loo^ 
to the old luBiorBU, he •oo^t " to taeh the lai^ 
distanoe; who, thoogb admitted inio the ovt«rMnirt of eom- 
mon matter, were j«t debarred eDtr*ae« into the holj' of b> 
liM of Ihcae m^fterions exprcaaiom, reverred odIj Cor tha 
mdtrabuiding of the bifh priest to pierce into tbem. Moiv- 
over, thia made Gardiner not odIj tcntkr, bat fond to h»TO 
these wordf ccmtbaed ui kbd witboat traoslatioa, bemui . 
the profit of the Koniah cbnrch was deeply in some of 
them coDccmed. Witness tbe word ' penance,' which, ao- 
cording to tbe mlgar sonod, contrary to the original sense 
thereof, was a magstine of wiU-worsbip, aod broogbt in 
much gain to the prieAts, who were deairoua to keep that 
word, lictuuje that wprd kept them." Cninmer, having 
oblaiiiud iLid etidenco of the purpose tbej^ Lad in vi«w, 
made Henrj folly acqoaiuted with it ; and ae the reonlt, 
was empowered to inform the Conrocation, that " it was 
tbe King's will and plcasare" that the examination of tha 
entire translation of the Old and New Testaments sbonld 
be committed to the UaiTersities. Thus tbe work wu 
rescued from tbe hands of its enemies ; but it does not ap- 
pear that the Universities were ever troubled with it. 

■ Quoted ml IcDfth in Fullw'i Chnnh Hktor;, Yd. tl, p. 106. 
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And yet, with all this zeal for faithful vernacular trans- 
lations, Granmer only half understood the principles of 
Protestantism. With one hand he dispersed Bibles, with- 
out stint or restriction, among the people ; with the other, 
be laid a yoke on their necks, hardly more tolerable than 
that which their fathers wore ; for it equally denied the 
supremacy of the individual conscience. The Komish 
bishops had punished dissent from their church ; and this 
was accounted wrong, because it was the church of Anti- 
christ. Protestant bishops punished dissent from their 
church ; and this was right, because it was the true church 
of Christ ! It is amusing, though humiliating, to read the 
records furnished by the admiring Strype, of the contests 
between Cranmer and the stout Bishop of Winchester, 
during the reign of Edward YI. Gardiner had been a sad 
thorn to the pious Primate in the previous reign ; but now 
the latter had it all his own way, and he resolved to reduce 
the turbulent prelate to conformity with the true faith. 
When he could not be convinced by argument, he was sent 
to the Fleet. Being " somewhat straitly handled," he 
complained to the Lord Protector that he was allowed no 
friend or servant, no chaplain, barber, tailor nor physician ; 
'* a sign," says the sagacious biographer, " that he gave 
them high provocation." This was in 1547. 

After a three years' imprisonment, " it wad now thought 
time," as is quietly remarked, " that he be spoken withal." 
Accordingly, he was brought up before the King's council, 
and articles of submission proposed for his subscription, 
condemning all the essential doctrines and practices of Ro- 
manism, and approving whatever had been done during the 
previous and pregent reigns for their suppression. We 



cannot bat hareaame respect for the man wbo, with liberty 
■ttd booor oD we ^ide,* aDd disgrace aod a prison on tlie 
itber, ooold maititaiD with each sltniftst spirit hia right 
« bis ovB DpinioDS. "After a gnat d«al of pains »nd ps- 
ieaoe," on tbe part of (be Arrlibiahop &Dd his fellow-coDi- 
WBBoncts, maintained nnavailiDgly through two and 
.wantj seaaioiis, the refractorj bishop was oondemned to 
■ still 6tri<M«r coDfioemeut, ici a meaaer prison, deoied all 
interMsrM with bis frieodE, and tiie nse of books, pen, 
ink, and paper; "that he maj col write his detcstabia 
pnfpoaes, bal be eeqoestered from all confereDces, and from 
all means that maj eervc him to practice in anj waj." 
From this im prison men t, be was not released till the ac- 
cession of Mary i and though ve must detest the fiendisb 
croeItT of bis spirit, we eatmot much wonder, that when 
bis turn came to he in power, " he sufficiently wracked 
bis revenge against the good Archbi^op, and the tme re- 
ligion." 

Nor was ^ucb sereritj confined to Papists. The piout 
and Ecaloaii Hooper, Biahop eleot of Glouoester, ta]\y agreed 
with Cranmcr as to doctrine and discipline; only it went 
against bis conGcience to wear the restmcnta identified 
with the superstitious aod idolatrous rites of Popcrj. 
Arguments proved equally fruitless with him, as with 
Gardiner; and on the report of the Archbishop, "that 
Hooper could not be brought to any conformity, bat rather 
persevered in bis obstinacy, coveted to prescribe ordert 
and necessary laws to bis bead," the universal panacea was 
administered by committing bim to the Fleet. We wish 
it could be recorded, that conscience in this instanoe 



* NoUuag but Ihii hTpoeridcml labKriptkis ma nquirad, ■■ the oonU- 

vi i3f fW nstoratioQ ta bu bubopiio, and a plua in tha Kiog^s oooDcil. 
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proved as unyielding as self-will in the other. But after 
a time spent in prison, Hooper learned to appreciate the 
arguments of his brethren, and exchanged his uncomfort- 
able lodgings in the Fleet, {or the bishopric and its vest- 
ments. 

But there were other cases which more nearly touch 
oar sympathies, because infringing, under the sacred name 
of the Bible, on the religious liberties of the common 
people. We are told, that '* now that the liberty of the 
Oospel began to be allowed, (!) divers false and unsound 
opinions began to be vented with it." The Archbishop 
felt it incumbent on him to put a stop to these disorders, 
by conventing several '* heretics " before him, and com- 
pelling them to take a public oath of recantation, with 
such farther penance as seemed to him advisable. One 
man, for maintaining that the regenerate could not sin, 
and other notions of like character, was required — besides 
signing an abjuration, and a promise " never to hold, teach, 
or believe the said errors or damned opinions above re- 
hearsed — to procure two sureties in five hundred pounds 
(equal at least to twenty thousand dollars) for his attend- 
ance the Sunday following at PauPs Cross, and there to 
stand penitently before the preacher, all the time of ser- 
mon, with a faggot on his shoulder.^' Michael Thombe, a 
butcher, was convented, for holding " that Christ took not 
the flesh of the Virgin, and that the baptism of infants is 
not profitable, because it goeth before faith ; but, " by 
submission and penance, he escaped !" 

There was another class of offenders, as described by 
Strype — '* some that took the liberty of meeting together, 
in certain places, and there to propound odd questions, 
and vent dangerous doctrines and opinions. '^ As a speci- 




B ^ Kjag IB fixtj povada each 



inee, <^^ ■«( aiwtrt mi^ kb nnsckncc with fines 
tad praoos. Aa ifiunai yoong woman, named Joan Bo- 
Aa, vio hAi ifae bengj that Christ, bong ainlas, could 
wx kan pxnaken of the Bah of the Tirgin, who was con- 
eejred in sia, withstood all the efforts pnt forth for hei 
eocTerhoa. The Archbishop, as well as Kidley and Lat- 
imer, iiwred loDg and earnestlj for this object; bat at 
length give over the attempt, aod she was coodemned to 
the flames. When the sentence was brought by Granmer 
to the jonng King for signature, he long refosed ; and 
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arguments of his venerated instructor in religion, it was 
with the solemn declaration, '^ If there is wrong in this 
matter, it rests wholly on your hands 1" In the year 
1551, a Dutchman suffered the same death, by Granmer's 
authority, for denying the divinity of Christ. 

Such were the measures to which good men were driven 
for the support of that State church, which has been glori* 
fied as the embodiment of the English Keformation. But 
these measures never grew out of that inward divine life 
which the Spirit of God, through God's own word, had 
awakened among the people of England. They were, in- 
deed, the legitimate fruits of the ecclesiastical system, which 
royal despotism had forced upon that noble work ; or, in 
Milton's splendid language, ^' the verminous and polluted 
rags, dropt over-worn from the toiling shoulders of Time, 
deformedly quilted and interlaced with the entire, the 
spotless, and undecaying robe of truth." The persecuting 
spirit which so sadly defaces the history of English Protest- 
antism, is due not to Christianity, nor even, primarily, to the 
men who have been the instruments of oppression. It 
belonged to the system which constituted the civil ruler 
the controller, ex officio, of man's relations to God. When 
non-conformity to a certain church is made an offence 
against the constitution of the State, it must, of necessity, 
be punished by the civil sword. Nor can any change of 
organization, nor of men, nor of times, effect any real 
alteration in the working of this system. Catholic Spain, 
Protestant England, Calvinistic Geneva, Puritan New 
England, Lutheran Germany, all bear witness to this 
assertion. The stake and the gibbet may, indeed, be ban- 
ished by the advancing light of Christian civilization ; but 
other forms of oppression, suited to the milduegg ^^^ P^^" 
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prietics of the ago, will coatioue to attest, that a Stale 
religiuo, in JCa very nature, is a denial of tlie suprenucj 
of couBcienec, and ae wicb, is and most be an latjaintion 
and a dcBpotism. 

Cmnmcr, to Ills effort! to conaolidato the Anglican 
Cliureh, was aotualud, no doubt, bj pious and patriotic 
motires. To concentrate euoleaiostical power in the bands 
of Clio king of England, was bis expedient to sectire it 
from reverting to tbo Pope of Rome ; aa to make tbe 
doctrines of P rotes tantisui the 8tate religion of Eogland, 
was forever to exeludo the leathers of Poperj, wbo were 
also the aworn eneraioa of the Bible for the people. To 
make sure of tliis end, and that no loophole of access miglit 
bo lelt to the abettors of BouiBoisiu, required that the lines 
of orthodoxy should be sharply defined; and especially, 
that no inward disagreement should cause a weak and 
broken front to be presented to the enenjy. Hence Con- 
formity became hia one idea ; carried even to the doling and 
childish exaggeration of rci^niring unity in outward forms 
and ocrumonies, and in the cut and color of garments, no leas 
than in tbc belief of the essential truths of Christianity. 

But whatever may bo its faults, tLe church which recog- 
nizes the people's right to the unrestricted use of the Bible 
in their mother tongue, diSeis from one which denies this, 
aa light from darkness. If it promulgates error, it alao 
administers the antidote ; if it claims a tyranny over oon- 
acience, it deprives do man of the charter, wherein he may 
read his inalienable title to judge for himself how he shall 
worship God. Accordingly, we find that under the inde- 
fatigable endeavors of Archbishop Cranmer and his soe- 
oessors to enforce " uniformity and quietness in religion," 
the spirit of independent thought increased among the 
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people, and Puritanism grew rife in the very bosom o 
church. 

While, therefore, we must regret the mistaken p 
of Cranmer, which did so much to entail on £nglan< 
burden under which she has groaned three hundred j 
which has cost so much of her best blood, and exile 
disfranchised so many of her most loyal children ; we : 
still remember him with gratitude as one of the eai 
advocates of vernacular translation, and especiall 
that one who first obtained from the civil power the 
mission of the Bible into the public service of relij 
and liberty for all, without respect to class or condi 
to read it for themselves. This was the vital point, 
granted, and the enjoyment of that religious liberty 
equality which the Bible teaches, was but a questio 
time and patience. 

The reign of Edward VI., during which Cranmer w 
ed almost unbounded ecclesiastical power, is a period i 
trioug in the annals of the Bible. With all the Prim 
fondness for legislating in matters of religion, he w 
left the word of God to take care of itself, except so fi 
to give his warmest encouragement to all efforts for m 
plying and diffusing it. The fifty editions of Bibles 
New Testaments which appeared during this brief r 
in answer to the spontaneous popular demand, are a gr< 
glory to Cranmer than if they had all been issued in 
dience to his authority. 

" In another respect also, we see his true liberality i 
ference to the Scriptures. Four versions, and thes 
editions varying more or less among themselves, were 
fore the public, and one of these was his own. Yet 1 
is no trace, that his vast influence as Primate was use 
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gain for this any preference in the public favor. During 
these six and a half years there were published, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, of Coverdale's Bible, two of the 
whole Bible and two of the New Testament ; of Taver- 
ner's, two ; of Cranmer's, seven of the whole Bible, and 
eight of the New Testament ; of Tyndale's, five of the 
whole Bible (in eight distinct issues, commonly reckoned 
as separate editions), and of the New Testament twenty- 
four. Besides these, were two or three editions of the latter 
published with Erasmus' Latin Now Testament in parallel 
columns. It is interesting to see from this comparison, 
that Tyndale's New Testament was still the favorite of 
the common mind ; while the change in the character of 
the ruling influences is marked by the &ct, that the long- 
proscribed name of the translator appeared in full on the 
title page of at least fifteen editions. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

Again the scene was changed. A stern adherent of the 
Church of Rome now sat on the throne of England, in place 
of the gentle and pious Edward. 

It is not strange that the long series of disappointmentSy 
mortifications, and sorrows, which had consumed the youth 
and early womanhood of Mary, should have tinged her 
spirit with bitterness and gloom. A sadder fate few have 
experienced. Commencing life with the most brilliant 
prospects, accustomed almost in infancy to the pomp and 
adulation of an expectant queen, sought in marriage by 
the greatest princes of Europe ; before the age of twenty- 
five she saw the marriage of which she was bom declared in- 
cestuous, her illustrious mother ignominiously supplanted, 
herself disowned, and studiously degraded by her own 
father. In poverty and neglect, often in jeopardy of her 
life from her father^s jealousy of one he had so deeply in- 
jured, she wore away ten weary years. With the sense of 
personal wrong, was mingled indignation and horror at the 
sacrilegious repudiation of the ancient faith, so intimately 
connected with it. It required great strength and elasticity 
of nature, such as Elizabeth possessed, or great Chris- 
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TIm bmer, lAo po*- 
■ iMiil ia aa i ■iawl itpta dw fndo, tbe talent, asd the 
cnfk which danelniK the b%ba- class of the Komiah 
priothood, «as Bade Lord Cbanodlor ; Booiier, a fero- 
CMMU bollj, not aboTe plajii^ tbe hjpoorite when oocaaion 
offifred. and insatiable in his thirst for blood, became one 
of Mary's most tnflnential eoonsellora, and her ehief in- 
qnistor. But few days were mfiered to elapse after Ed- 
ward's funeral, when the Qneen re-inangnnted the reign 
of Obscuraniism, that twin sister of Popery, by an " Inhi- 
bition " against reading or teaching any Scriptures in tbe 
churcbe5, aod priDting any books. By tbe 15th of Sep- 
tember, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, Bradford, and 
other distinguished Reformers, were ahat up in the Tower, 
while John Rogers was made prisoner in bis own house, 
and forbidden to speak to any person oat of his own family. 
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Henry's marriage with Katherine, the preamble to which 
recognized the late Archbishop as the sole instigator of 
the divorce. Had this been true, it would be hard to 
blame Marj for singling him out as a special object of 
resentment. But both Bonner and Gardiner had been 
zealous agents in the divorce, long before Cranmer became 
an actor in it and the latter was a member with Cranmer 
of the commission which pronounced the marriage with 
Katherine unlawful. Both of them had also, with all 
show of cordiality, acknowledged the King's supremacy. 
Nay, Mary herself had conceded both points, for the sake 
of regaining position and influence at court. Her servile 
letter to her father on the death of Anno Boleyn, and the 
yet more servile articles which she consented to subscribe, 
abjuring her religion and with her own hand endorsing the 
foul stigma which had been cast upon her birth,* should 
have forever prevented her from tnaking the like acts 
grounds of accusation against others. But all this shows 
that her conduct was governed not so much by personal or 
political, as by religious motives. Gardiner was a true Pa- 
pist, and this covered all his offences; Cranmer was a 
zealous Protestant, and this was a crime which cancelled 
all obligations. For it was Cranmer's intercession which 
had saved her from the Tower, and from a bloody death at 
her father's hands ; and he had incurred the hatred of the 
powerful Northumberland by his earnest opposition, only 
relinquished upon Edward's dying entreaties, to the exclu- 
sion of Mary from the succession. 

Nor did any execution take place on the charge of trea- 
son. A year and a half were the accused reserved in prison, 
till Cardinal Pole bad effected a formal reconciliation be- 

• Bit met, Vol. T, p. 154. 




IMK A Wp Mr «( &^A Pratesunip oantrind to 
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mm^m^^ S«C Ins tkaa ^fat kudred or a tbouBuid 
s p«st nnnbera in otber cooditiona, 
[ u kxT« l^on&e exitea during this sbort 

At 1^^ OB tke 21st of Norember, 1554, Gudi&ml 
Pole urhvd ■■ EagUad h Papal Lc^te, and was reoeived 
witk all tke poap and rererenm doe to the ambaBsador 
plmpotentiarj <^ iiu Holiness. On the 30tb of ths samo 
■oatb, be performed tbe eeraaonj of reconciling Parlia- 
BCnt, as ibe higbest ciril assemblj of tbe realm ; on tbe 
6tb of December tbe same was done in tbe Convocation, the 
hlfbest asGembt; of tbe clergy. This was followed by 
commissi ODf. issned bj tbe Cardinal to Winchester and 
other bishop?, for trying heretics. Il waa then that the 
pent up flames of persecntion burst forth with nnexampled 
fnry. Tbe aUcrity of the commissioned prelates to dis- 
charge their bloody offiCe, shows with what impatience they 
bad waited for the appointed hour. First, tbe moat emi. 
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of the host, were condemned and executed ; then attention 
was turned to humbler victims. The whole country was 
placed under the most odious system of espionage. Jus- 
tices of the Peace in the several counties were formed into 
secret vigilance committees, who were directed to lay out 
their shires into districts, and to employ spies in every 
parish; and they were to meet monthlj^ to receive 
the information thus gathered, to examine such as were 
accused, and make report to head-quarters. By these 
thorough measures it was intended utterly to root out and 
extirpate heresy from the land. The Queen, especially 
after her marriage with that cold hearted bigot Phillip II, 
urged on these proceedings against her innocent subjects 
with unrelenting fury. Even the hope of becoming a 
mother but added fierceness to her cruelty ; and she de- 
clared that unless her mind were quieted by the death of 
every heretic then in the prisons, ^^ even to the last one^*^ 
she could not hope to pass the approaching crisis with 
safety.* Bonner himself was then too slow for her impa- 
tience. 

It was a terrific period ; and, as in all similar trials, 
" the love of many waxed cold," and multitudes sought to 
make the impossible compromise between outward assent to 
what they disbelieved, and inward allegiance to the truth. 
But there were also many who chose death rather than 
deny Christ ; and their example did far more to under- 
mine Popery in the hearts of the people, than Cranmer's 
church had ever accomplished with its carefully elaborated 
Articles, and its gentle persuasives of fines and the Fleet. 
The faith of these steadfast martyrs was an argument 
which came not in word alone, but in power. It told of 

* Strype'a Cranmer, Vol. 1, p. 628. 
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an inward life which could oyermaster fear and pain, which, 
in the midst of bodily tortare, oonld impart a diTine joj 
neh as cartUy prospority oonld nefv pTO, and e?an in 
the dying sgony oonld inapitn n prajar of f wgi v oa ess and 
lom wt tlio porseontor. 

From Fobraaiy 1555, to Norenbor 1658, a poriod of 
laaa than ibttr ywra, tbore periahod in prim, by toiinnf 
and at the Btake, nearly four hundred persons, a large 
number of whom were in the flower of yonth. Of thess 
two hundred and eighty-eight perished at the stake, many 
of them nnder eireomstanees of peenliar eroelty. As if 
the qieetaele of a single human being, shriyeHing in the 
flames eoald not satisfy the cannibal fury of their perseeu- 
tors, it became the custom to bum them in companies of 
from three to ten or more. At Colchester fiye men and 
five women were burned in one day, six in the morning and 
four in the afternoon. At Lewis, in Kent, six men and 
four women perished together. At Bow, near London, was 
witnessed, June 27th, 1556, the horrible spectacle ci 
thirteen human beings, eleven men and two women, con- 
snmed in one fire. They suffered, not even charged with 
any offence against morality or the civil law ; but simply 
because they could not conform their consciences to the 
doctrines and observanoes of the Queen's religion. 

Such a time was needed, also, to show what the word 
of God had already done for England. After the first 
paralyzing shock of terror, the work which had been pro- 
gressiDg for thirty years, manifested itself with increasing 
power; till at length the demonstrations of popular feel- 
ing, though free from every trace of violence or disorder, 
alarmed the government into comparative moderation. 
On the occasion last mentioned, twenty thousand persons 
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were estimated to have been present, " whose ends generally 
in coming there, and to such like executions," says Strypo, 
" were io strengthen themselves in the profession of the 
Grospel, and to exhort and comfort those who were to die." 
A single bystander having uttered, in the fullness of his 
heart, a brief ejaculation in behalf of the sufferers, a res- 
ponsive Amen burst from the assembled multitude with the 
sound of thunder.* But the infatuated Queen needed 
many such lessons before she learned to respect the awful 
voice of popular conviction. 

The persecutions of the year 1558 again brouglit out to 
the light those secret societies of believers, or Conoreoa- 
TiONS, as they called themselves, which have been already 
mentioned in the account of Frith, and elsewhere in this 
history, as the successors of tbe Lollards. Several of 
these now existed in London ; and from the number of lo- 
calities specified where they were accustomed to assemble, 
it appears that they had increased rather than diminished. 
Whether they had been known during the administration 
of Cranmer is uncertain ; but as they seem to have pre- 
served their separate organization, differing in important 
respects from the State Church, it is most probable that 
they had continued to assemble, during that period, with 
their wonted silence and secrecy. So far as we can judge, 
they were simply companies, (or, as we should now call 
them, churches) of believers, who met statedly for the wor- 
ship of God and for the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and 
bad no officers but a Pastor and Deacons chosen by them- 
selves. The coDgregation which assembled in Bow Lane, 
is known to have existed without interruption twenty-five 
years, and was probably the parent of all the rest. They 

* Anderson, Vol. II, p. 264. 
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1 tbeir meetbigs danng Mary's bloodj 
■^p;,a>d kad «BJoj«d throszh this period tl^ labors of a 
■■■■■w of gadlj Kod &ble pastors, Tbese bad b««a 
MB^alM, nemflwnMtber, to take refuge ia flight; but 
^•■■■hen, Ka bodr, bad thus far escaped detection. 

A iMft of ^^< besntifnllf primitive and Scriptoral, 
AanoMriM^ tfcw ^oWt, bumble compaoies of Cbristiani 
Bif Mia BcvK la bare been disturbed by those hair- 
r £r«e-wiil and predestiDatioa, in which 
deiMin of some of the leading reform- 
«n had —IwiiliJ Prntaatantism ; and which, in the ear- 
Gir itjm «f tba Marian persecution, bad made even tbs 
prU ■_- , r il-- fiiltfu! reetbiJ with [be brawls of fiery con- 
WOTw a y, SM coBpeu«d liw jailers to Beonra a deoent 
paace, bj sepMmting brother from brother.* These diMU- 
fk» attm, prc«iBtoaiU]r, to hare " kept the nnitj of the 
ipitit IB the bond ot peaoe." Holding hat those graod 
trvtbs tit T«Telati<»i which pertain to Uie sonl's BalvatioD, 
it was their ^mple um to incorporate them as living ener- 
gies )□ their hearts, and to manifest that inward power hj 
lins of holiness and lor& Such had been their character 
from their first beginnings in the days of Wickliffe. 

Bonner's sospicions eye had been for some time directed to 
the gatherings of these inoffensiTe people; and his spies, 
imder the guise of brethren, had been busily engaged in 
seeking information to be used against them. At length, 
one Sabbath morning — December 12th, 1558 — as they 
were about assembliug for divine worship at Islington, 
their pastor, Air. John Rough, and one of their deacons, 
Guthbert Symson, a rich and worthy citizen of London, 
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Guard, and taken immediately befbre the Privy Council. 
Three days after, they were handed over to the tender 
mercies of Bonner. During his trial before this brutal 
prelate, Mr. Rough alluded to a visit which he had once 
made to Rome, and the abominations he had there wit- 
nessed. This so infuriated Bonner, that he flew upon him 
like a wild beast, and actually tore out a part of his beard 
by the roots ! Two days before he suffered, he addressed 
the bereaved flock of which he had been so faithful a shep- 
herd, in a letter which breathed the spirit of the apostolic 
age. Like those of Tyndale and Frith, this beautiful 
epistle tells us, in every sentence, that the Bible was the 
fountain from which his life dfew its springs. 

Mr. Symson was reserved three months longer in prison, 
the object being to force from him the names of his fellow- 
disciples, of which he had the list. Three times in one 
day was he subjected to torture ; but no agonies could 
tempt him to betray his brethren. Bonner himself con- 
fessed before the Consistory that he was bafSed, and that 
there was something in this man's spirit which he could 
not understand. ^' Ye see this man," said he, ^' what a 
personable man he is. And furthermore, concerning his 
patience, I say unto you that if he were not a heretic, he 
is a man of the greatest patience that ever yet came before 
me ; for I tell you he hath been thrice racked in one day 
in the Tower. Also in my house he hath felt some sor- 
row ; and yet I never saw his patience broken." On the 
28th of March, this heroic man was burnt at Smithfield, 
in company with two of his brethren. 

The place of their pastor was immediately supplied by 
the not less holy and intrepid Thomas Bentham. There 
was need of such a leader ; for the persecution now g^®^ 
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Lm. Lob ihaa a maUh after Uie death of Cuthbert S;m- 
•a«. tltvit fiTcti ■jI tkeir nomber, men and women, hud u- 
wh ! .^ &; nniiip near Islrngton. Witb their Biblu 
b their ^'-'* tk^ ««n " occnpted in the Dioditation of 
Bift hair ww^" vhcB tbcj were aarpt'tsed b; a ooiutabl« 
mk lii f«w(, *ha •veeeeded in arrestbg twentj-two of 
ifeML n*; «*>« imcdiatdy imcrisooed at Nevgats, 
aad An* bj ikvcb vceka vitbout b«iag odcc called up 
Two died in prison ; of the remainiDg 
1 on the 24th of June — a 
• m the butofj of English martyrdom — 
t» faoA M tha akkn. IW rest banty escaped nith lifg. 
9n« af Am ^mmLmnti ««c to be bnrned at Smithficld. 
Vaviri 4f A* teMMtntioa* which had been vitneesed 
m fct— 1 aanMtt af lU« duracter, Philip and Mary 
laak A* |tia«>M of iwing a proclimation, to be read 
a at the tlake, charging and 
I dkOdld either pray for, or 
I, or odM say, ' God help ihem I' " 
Bat il aaaAai mommtkiag ■ore than royal proclamationa to 
lOfrai Urn Mighty MMtion bow swelting in the groat pop- 
lAar Wtt. At tk» ^pfointed boor, aTaatmnltitods sttmd 
awaiti^ th» aninl t^ tb« majr^rra at Smitbfidd. Swqr- 
ng f>r«mfd at iMr afproaoh, with a quiet bnt irTenatibU 
nonwml, they lanfMUHled the priooners, while tho bill- 
Mcn and oficen wera home off like chaff on the wave, ao 
(bat th«y mold not eren come near their charge. Then 
waa diadoaed the cause of this strange proceeding. In tho 
boaom of that dense crowd were hid the " congregation" 
and ita pastor, who were now seen exchanging with their 
l»«tbren farewell embraces, and worda of encouragement 
~ Then they fell off qoietly, and allowed the 
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officers to resume their places. The royal proclamation, 
CDjoiniog silcDce, was now read. But on seeing the fire 
kindled, Mr. Bentham, turning to the multitude, exclaim- 
ed : " We know that they are the people of God, and there- 
fore we cannot choose but wish well to them, and say, God 
strengthen them !" Th^n in a still louder voice, he added, 
" Almighty God, for Christ's sake, strengthen them /" 
Again that deep '' amen 1 amen 1" rose on the air like the 
sound of many waters, and gave solemn pledge, in the face 
of earth and heaven, that the heart and conscience of Eng- 
land must and would be free. 

But it is time we turn to the direct history of the Eng- 
lish Bible during this bloody reign. 

It is not a little singular, that during these five ^ and a 
half years, there seems to have been no direct legislation 
against the use of the Scriptures, beyond the proclamation 
issued by Mary on her accession. That the Queen would 
gladly have followed, in this respect, in her father's early 
steps, no one can doubt. That she refrained, is a telling 
symptom of the state of public opinion. But there were 
indirect methods of securing the same object ; and there 
is sufficient evidence that Bibles were seized and burned, 
and their readers severely punished. In 1555, a second 
proclamation forbade the importation and use of all or 
any of the works of certain authors — thirty-five in number 
— whose names are therein specified. Among the twelve 
English authors on the list, are Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
Cranmer ; and though their translations of the Bible are 
not mentioned by name, we may be sure that they were 
not only included under the action of this decree, but were 
the special occasion of it. That it signally failed of 
the desired end, wo learn from the tenor of the third 
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CHAPTER XVIh 



THE GENEVAN BIBLE, 

A coirsn>ERA3LE body of the Engliflh exiles had estab- 
lished themselves at Geneva in Switzerland, then, as ever 
tiince, a oitj eminent for theological learning. The Eng- 
lish church at Geneva is said to have numbered several 
hundred members, among whom were many distinguished 
tMsholars and preachers. Shut up together in this city of 
letters, and with few active duties to occupy their time, 
it is not strange to find Uiem busy in devising plans for 
benefitting their beloved native land. It was, indeed, a 
time of general intellectual activity among the learned 
fugitives scattered through various parts of Protestant 
Europe ; and many excellent works, the fruit of their con- 
strained leisure, were sent over to England to supply in 
«ome measure, by the silent labors of the pen, the voice of 
the living teacher. 

In Geneva, this activity very naturally directed itself 

towards an improved translation of the Scriptures. Such 

an attempt was fully m accordance with the spirit of the 

«ge, which had already given birth to independent ver- 

idons and repeated revisions of the English Scriptures^ 

Jind now demanded the porfeoting of this great work. Ib 

16 
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: . .? : •■7 : :. '-'n: undertaking presents a wide contrast to 
:-•: : '^ .lIi,}. and exhibits in a striking light the 
... ., ' .f.'.-.ci in liale more than a quarter of a cen- 
:-:;■: :. 1^'.. :j.: \\\ :r? iif that great man. What Andcr- 
• 1 ■ .'.1 r.^i:!-- .: rlie version of Covcrdalo, may with 
«.. . :^ :. •:..•-:;.■ le applied to this, and to all subse- 
. :._: -:..i.:\:i :- :Iio same field: ^^ Their translations 

'':'-.' :i).i:s : the times themselves tcerc tiic 
'r . ' 's." This ccueral tendency could not 

: .. : : ■. r. : .'.rj:;'al impulse in Geneva, where, under 

: . ". i.-rr-!" ■:;' C..'.". ::i and Boza, sacred learning was 

.■.;::'. w::'.: -:l ardor and success, far in advance of 

•A- .: '.v.i.* -"::_ j.it.l in any other portion of Christendom. 

- •...: ■. '..a:'v. :"r:ni the circunisstances, that the first 

. . : -: . :' :" :. ■- ini.slation came from Calvin hini- 

A/.. .: :'. -.■ 1? t;;e fact that his brother-in-law, 

V "...•.. \,' . .•:.: j".:.*::.. as .-eeins to be now conceded, was 

•'.-.. '.■■.' -' : 7 ■ : :..■:■ Ni-w Toi?tamoiit. liut whatever its 

< :; :':::•• -'::r. aw.-iko an iii.*»tant enthusiasm amoiiir 

:'. .^ -A.. '.- * ".V c! txili>: and the lav nionibers of the 

,.•'..■.::■ ".: «.:. -.;::.: ■! ;i:e i T'>irotors not onlv with their svm- 

" -.:' V. ': ■.• V. .:'.. . ■•". rs ■■>f ::u the peciiniriry as>i>tan(rc needed 

:^ ...:rv ': •■:•■':_•/. >';«•. "rs;- fully. Anions tlie mo-'t f«'r- 

*....:■ 1 i'.i :'.."> J ■ -l ys^^vk was Julm iMiuleiirli, luthor of 

•'. :* ::'.'.> r «. l' I'.i' e.!rl'r:ited lJo«lleian Library, a man of 

.' ■ :.: 1 ' '>''.:■'. I. will), on the Ciunp]«tion of tlio ver- 

.. ". : 'c ".'■ ■•: !.''.'>' if tlie fliiof cost nf its pul.»li«':iti«»n.* 

"!'■ ■ N'. w "i'l -:■.•: :r:;l \v:is lirst translati-il, and was pub- 
li-I." .1 i:i l.').'i;. Tli«' :inilitv with wliieh ii ^Ya^^ execut(.'«l 
i'lilv ju.^ tilled :'.«' uDtliTtakiTi^:. Everv vix'jo exliil.iti..l 
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evidences of tbe advance of Christian scholarship since the 
appearance of the previous versions. In the Address to 
the Reader, the translator refers to the peoaliar advan- 
tages afforded by his residence and relations in Geneva ; 
•< being/' he says, "moved with zeal, counselled bj the 
godly, and dra#n by occasion, both of the place where Qod 
hath appointed us to dwell, and also of the store of heaven- 
ly learning and judgment which so aboundeth in this city 
of Geneva, that justly it may be called the patron and 
mirror of true religion and godlisess." The utmost 
thoroughness was aimed at in the work. Not only was 
the translation made directly from the Greek, aided by 
comparison with versions in other languages, but the Greek 
text itself (as published by Erasmus) was revised by 
manuscripts which had been collected by the scholars of 
Geneva. When it was completed, Calvin expressed his 
interest in the work by prefixing to it an introductioni 
which he calls : ' The Epistle declaring that Christ is the 
end of the Law.' It sketches briefly and beautifully the 
progressive steps by which the need of a Mediator and Re- 
deemer was made known, and the minds of men taught to 
look forward to him ; till at length, in the fulness of time 
he appeared, and by his miracles, his teachings, his death 
and ascension, proved himself to be the long expected hope 
of the world, — to which also agreed the witness of inspired 
men, of aogels, and of God himself! The divinely authen- 
ticated history of these transactions is contained in the 
books of the New Testament, which embodies also the 
teachings of inspired apostles as to the application to bo 
made of them for securing our salvation. 

" AU thM6 things are publiahed, doolared, written, and sealed to ns in 
thif Testamanti by the which Jesus Christ makes ns his heirt in the king- 
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dm ofGoi bl> Father, and declareth unto us bis will, as he that maketh 
hu testament to hii bein to be pat in exeontioD. Now we are aJl called to 
this inheritance^ witlioat pottinf uxj maimer of diflbrenoe either between 
mm or womui, anall or gient, ■erfttift or loid, aaetor or aeholar, etefjr 
or Uty, Hebrew, GiMkiFtHMh, or LnttB, BOM oTtbtB ktnUmi^ttfhA 
byiMnred eonideBM In embnoift thai vhUhii MBft into Umt bria^f, 
w h ow e te i ihall adaMwledg* JtMi ChrM neb •• he ii onblaodor the 
Father. Therefbre,''be oontinMai "ibaU wethaftbaarteaaaacf GUi- 
tiam mfbr thia Teatameni Id be takw horn m, or alia to ba hid or aor- 
mpted, which aoJostlyiiOMi^ and without the whfch wa oan pratoad to no 
tiUe to the kingdom of God, witbont the wfaidi wa know not the ezoellaat 
gracea and promiaea whieh Jana Chrirt hath deolarad towaidi vm, mithar 
the g!oi7 and bleoMdnem whieh he hath prepared for val" .... **0 
Christiana, nndentand mw and laam thia poiBt; for donbtleas the f gn ot aal 
ehall periah in liis igDoranea, and the blind -fbUowing anotbor blind ohall 
fall with him into the ditoh. There la bat one mj to lifb and aalratka, 
that is, faith in the aaranaee of Qod'a promiaea, whieh wa eaaaoi bava 
without the Goepel." <* What tUng might there be then that eoold nna- 
qaaint as and drire as back tnm thia Qospell fihaU faijailaa^ evil m^fagi, 
rebukes, loss of worldly bonoial .... Shall baniahmani, proelaaatkai 
of attaint, loss of lands and goods 7 • . . . Shall afllictiowy priapoa, laek- 
ings, torments, make us ahrink firom this Goqwl 1 We lean hf Jano 
Christ that this is the right path to coma to ^ory. Fmallj, ahall daatht 
Kay, death cannot take away that Ufa which we wish and wait for." 



The tone of the whole epbtle is gentle and tender, is if 
the heort of the writer were melted with sympathy for his 
persecuted brethren ; and his exposition of the ofBcea of 
Christ, as the all andin all to the redeemed, of his infinite 
worth and the fulness of his love, breathe a richness and 
fervor of piety, which conflicts somewhat with the com- 
mon notion entertained of the stern Reformer. 

The New Testament was no sooner completed, than the 
translator, now aided by learned associates, of whom Gil* 
by and Sampson, two of his distinguished fellow-exiles, are 
supposed to have been the chief, tamed his attention to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Elizabeth's aocession, and the oodsa- 
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quent happy change of affairs in the autumn of 1558, in- 
vited them back to England, whither the great body of 
English exiles now returned with joyful haste. But so 
deeply were they impressed with the importance of finish- 
ing the great task they had undertaken, that for two years 
longer they denied themselves the sight of their native land, 
and labored, as they tell us, " day and night," till it was 
completed. In 1560 the first edition of the complete Ge- 
nevan version appeared in England. 

As Greek philology was far in advance of Hebrew wheu 
the former versions were made, and much had been accom- 
plished in the latter since their time, the Genevan Old 
Testament exhibited a yet more decided improvement than 
the New. In both divisions, the style of the translation 
shows it to have been an entirely independent rendering 
of the original, neither studiously departing from the for- 
mer versions, nor trammeled by them, where the transla- 
tor's view of the sense differs from theirs, or where the 
same sense can be more clearly expressed in another form. 
As compared with Tyndale's, its manner sometimes appears 
dry and curt, and we miss in it, or fancy that wo iniss, the 
glow with which the heart of the old translator suffused his 
phraseology ; but the meaning is often brought out with 
far greater distinctness. The English is in every respect 
as intelligible as that of our common version, not seldom 
more so, and the two would still be read with great profit 
ill connexion. It is, indeed, much to be regretted that so 
excellent a version should not be rescued from the dust 
of past ages, and made accessible to English readers as a 
help to the better understanding of their Family Bible. 

Its usefulness and its popularity were much increased 
by the brief, pithy notes added by the translators, con- 
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and established itself in a wonderfully brief period as the 
Family Bible of England. Unsustained and eyen dis- 
countenanced by the ruling ecclesiastical powers, it not 
only supplanted the earlier versions, but maintained its 
place against two powerful competitors of later date, as 
the favorite version of the people, for the greater part of a 
century. During this time, it passed (including the separ- 
ate issues of the New Testament) through a hundred 
and fifty editions. It even made its way to a considerable 
extent into churches, being preferred by many clergymen 
even after the publication of the Bishops' Bible. It still 
continued to be printed for private use long after the ap- 
pearance of King James' revision^ the last ascertained 
edition bearing date 1644. So pertinaciously, indeed, 
did the people cling to it, and so injurious was its 
influence to the interests of Episcopacy and of the ^^ author- 
ized version," that in the reign of Charles I, Archbishop 
Laud made the vending, binding, or importation of it a 
high-commission crime.* Even so late as 1649, an attempt 
was made to commend King James' Bible to popular favor, 
thirty-eight years from its first publication, by printing 
with it the Genevan Notes ! But after that time, the old 
Family Bible gradually disappeared from the homes and 
hearths of England, and gave place to that which has been 
80 long known and honored as the Common Version. 

The success of the Genevan version is to be explained 
chiefly from two causes : First, its intrinsic merits, as a 
faithful and clear transcript of the inspired word, accord- 
ing to the best scholarship of the age. Its character in 
this respect was so unquestionable, as to secure for it w. i- 

• Anderson Vol. 11, p. 390. 
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r. MO. 3ir sae ^rbI of icai pictj, and for the deTel> 
tfomisic s FirxBBiaBa. aad of the ipirit of rdigiona and 
is. Fnyantj. xs b iBpossiblo to estimate. 
LI £ix«e ^1: fjr regset. that its infiaenee should not 
laTs ^lesL 'v^:Zt «i the sde of troth and fireedom I Bat 
cie G^^«rru aiisc«!ia::ocs. so intzmatelj linked with its ex- 
3fses.ce. v^rc ^ic all beneficial Generan Presbjterianism 
— ur IS :: lii ainnced, in other respects, beyond Popery 
a^d £vl«c::*a^T — iad not learned to respect the rights of 
sccsiie- ^?- W- II* she secured Christian liberty, in larger 
Keisire. mi to a greater number than did her Anglican 
5ii:<.r. L-:r ha- i was no less heayy on those outside her con- 
stCTittl rale : and the sword of the magistrate was recog- 
nizei as wc:l bj Calvin as by Cranmer, as the proper 
guardian of the purity and order of the church of Christ. 
This spirit had left its impress, in no questionable char- 
acters, on the Genevan Bible. The Old Testament had 
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been completed in the initial period of Elizabeth's reign, 
when her policy as yet seemed undecided, and the reform 
party indulged the confident expectation that the English 
Church, shattered to its foundations by Mary, would be 
reconstructed in accordance with their views. Under this 
exhilarating idea, the translators, in the dedication of their 
work to that '' most vertuous and noble ladie," thuB ex- 
horted her to exercise her powers as civil ruler, for the 
suppression of error and establishment of truth : 

" Now as he that goeth about to la j a foundation gorely, flnt taketh 
away sneh impediments as mi^t jostlj either hurt, let, or deform the work ; 
BO is it necessaiy that yoar Grace's zeal appear herein, that neither the 
eimfty persuasion of man, neither worldly policy or natural fear, dissuade 
you to root out, cut down, and destroy those weeds and impediments which 
do not only defaoe your building, but utterly endeavor — ^yea, and threaten 
-ihe ruin thereof. For when the noble Josias enterprised the like kind of 
woik, among other notable and many things, he destroyed not only with 
utter oonfbsion the idols and their appurtenances, but also burnt (in sign of 
detestation) the idolatrous priests' bones upon their altars, and put to death 
the false prophets and sorcerers, to perform the words of the law of God : 
and therefore God gave him good success, and blessed him wonderfully, so 
long as he made God's word his line and rule to follow, and enterprised no- 
thing before he had enquired at the mouth of the Lord. 

** And if these sealous beginnings seem dangerous, and to breed disquiet- 
ness in your dominions, yet by the story of King Asa it is manifest that the 
quietness and peace of kingdoms standeth in the utter abolishing of idolatry, 
and in adrancing of true religion ; for in his days Judab lived in rest and 
quietness for the space of five snd thirty years, till at length he began to be 
cold in the seal of the Lord, feared the power of man, imprisoned the Pro- 
phet of God, and oppressed the people ; then the Lord sent him wars, and 
at length took him away by death. 

" Moreover, the marvellous diligence and zeal of Jehoshaphat, Josiah, 
and Hezekiah, are, by the singular providence of God, left as an example 
to all godly rulers to reform their countries, and to establish the word of 
God with all speed, lest the wrath of God fall upon them for the neglecting 
thereof. For these excellent kings did not only embrace the word promptly 
and joyfully, but also procured eamesttly, and commanded the same to be 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE BISHOPS' BIBLE. 

Iff 1561, the third year of Elizabeth's reign, John Bod- 
ieigh, with whom ve have already hecome acquainted 
in the accoant of the Genevan Bihle, obtained from the 
Queen's government a patent for the exclusive right to 
print that version during the seven years next ensuing. 
In 1566, having a thoroughly revised edition ready for the 
press, and wishing to print it in England, he applied to 
Cecil, the Queen's Secretary, for an extension of this 
license. Before giving him a reply, Cecil consulted with 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Grindal, Bishop of 
London. Their answer contains three striking points. 
First, a recognition from these dignitaries of the great 
merit of the Genevan Bible, on which account they recom- 
mended the extension of Bodleigh's privilege to twelve 
years longer ; secondly, the announcement of their design 
to set forth a special translation for use in churches ; third- 
ly, th^ condition proposed to be annexed to Bodleigh's 
patent, viz., a promise, "in writing under his hand, that 
no impression of the Genevan Bible slumld pass toithout 
their direction^ consent, and advice^ 

To elucidate the bearings of this reply requires a brief 



view of the policy dow eaUbliahed in the JClisabctb&D 
cbarch; a policy wliiob continued to govern it with ci- 
tended ctaima and increasing force, till in the hands of 
Charles I., the overstrncg bow broke with ita own LeneioD, 
wd Stnte-Cbureh and Church-State fell in commoD ruin. 

At the Bi7ce^siDn of Elizabeth, there were tokeoa that 
the gpirit of Cbrislian liberalUj and nnioii had very consid- 
erably in created amoug Engliflh ProtestantB. Tbeir com- 
mon aufferin^H during the preceding bloody reign, and the 
frak'mal sympathy ocd hospitality which they had received 
from the Reformed chnrehca abroad, had at once exalted 
in their regard the essential grounds of faith in whieh 
they ngrecd, and lowered tlicir estimate of the external 
foriua in wbieh Ihey diflored. In anticipation of the re- 
organiiatioQ of the English Chnrch, a general disposition 
was manifested to lay less atrets on an exact outward uni- 
formity, and to leave the details of babita and ccremonica 
to iudividual conscience and diiiciction. The letters of 
the returned exiles to their Presbyterian brethren on the 
continent, not only breathe this gpirit of oonoiliation, but 
eHow a decided leaning towards the simpler and more dem- 
ocratic form of church government which prevailed in the 
Swiss churi'hps, ua being uiore closely conformeii to tha 
New Testament model, and better adapted to the ediSoa- 
tioD of the people.* 

Bot in this they had reckoned without their host. Eli* 
zabeth had no intention of being a vhit less ■ mooftroh ' 
than her father. She valued the Reformation, not >o 
much for the tmth it propagated, as for the foundation it 
offered for her own Bupreraacy. She did not wish the 

■ Baratt, vol TI. 
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Pope of Rome to rule in her dominions, because she wished 
to be herself Pope, sole ruler over the actions and the 
consciences of her subjects. In the preceding reign she 
had conformed to the dominant faith, probably without 
much violence to her principles ; and her tastes were at 
least fully in harmony with its aristocratical constitution 
and its pompous ritual. But under no circumstances could 
she have become the devotee of any religion. Her clear 
masculine intellect, cold heart, and iron will, moved but at 
the bidding of one passion, and that the least religious of 
all passions, the love of power. Religion was to her sim- 
ply the right hand of that power. As such, it was to be 
cherished ; but, as such also, to bo held in strict subjec- 
tion, and to be employed in whatever service would pro- 
mote her grand design. She was quick to see that only a 
despotism in the Church could form a sure basis for des- 
potism in the State. Men accustomed in the management 
of their religious aflfairs to freedom of opinion and action, 
would soon begin to enquire whether they were not com- 
petent to exercise the same freedom, in regard to all things 
which concerned their interest and happiness. Popular 
elections in the church were dangerous precedents to be 
admitted into an absolute monarchy, such as she sought 
to establish; while the habit of unquestioning subjection 
to authority in matters of conscience, was the surest gua- 
rantee of docility to the civil power. Under a govern- 
ment which united in one person the highest ecclesiastical 
and the highest civil authority, this result was inevitable. 
So, accordingly, she willed it to be. 

The state of the nation at her accession gave free scope 
to her ambitious plans. Ignorant of their own rights and 
their own strength, never yet having felt the invigorating 
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tbe consciences of her subjects. The jurisdiction of this 
court extended over the whole kingdom, and included 
alike clergy and laity. Apy three membe^ of it were 
competent to inquire, " on the oath of twelve men, by wit- 
Desses, or by any other ways and means they could devise,"* 
respecting all offences against the Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity, *' and also to inquire of all heretical opinions, 
seditious books, contempts, conspiracies, false rumors or 
talks, slanderous words and sayings, ^c, contrary to the 
aforesaid laws, or any others ordained for the maintenance 
of religion in this realm, together with their abettors, 
'counsellors, and coadjutors." Any three of them — the 
Primate or a bishop being one — were competent to try all 
cases of willful absence from the divine service, as estab- 
lished by law, and to punish the offenders by church cen- 
sures, or by fines levied on their lands, goods, and tene« 
ments. Any three of them might try the holder of any 
ecclesiastical living on matters of faith and doctrine, and 
eject him at their discretion. Any six of them, whereof 
some must be bishops, might ^^ examine, alter, review, and 
amend the statutes of colleges, cathedrals, grammar-schools, 
and other public foundations." It was a part of their duty 
to tender the oath of supremacy to all ministers, and to re- 
port the names of such as refused it to the King's Bench. 
The most odious feature of this odious system, was the 
power vested in the Commissioners to summon before them 
any person, merely upon suspicion, and without exhibiting 
any charge against him, or confronting him ^▼ith witnesses, 
to compel him, by the oath ex officio^ to testify against 

* " That is," aayg Neal, " by tho inquisition, by tho rack, by torture, or 
any ways and means that forty-four sovereign judges should devise ;" or, 
it ahould be added, any throe of them. 
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himself. Many were thus forced not only to convict them- 
selves, but their nearest relatives and friends. But no 
man was cleared on his own oath. This method of making 
a man his own accuser in a court of justice, was sufficiently 
detestable in the hands of a Romish Bishop or Chancellor ; 
but in them it was consistent How Protestant bishops 
and statesmen could use it, and look a Papist in the face, 
is a riddle. The mandates of this court,. or of any three 
of its members, were made binding on " all justices of 
peace, mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, and all other 
officers, ministers and subjects, in all and every place, ex- 
empt or not exempt, within the realm ; neglect of the same to 
be answered at their utmost perils."* They had their 
spies in all suspected parishes, to note such as did not come 
regularly to church ; and these being summoned and com- 
mitted to prison, the keepers were to mark such as came 
to visit and relieve them, and give information accordingly, t 
A powerful ally to the Iligh Commission was furnished 
by the Star Chamber, a criminal court, likewise appointed 
by the Queen, and responsible to her alone; whose deci- 
sions, thougli merely expressions of the rojal will, were 
made as biiiding as acts of Parliament. The High Com- 
mission, being- an ecclesiastical court, had some limit in 
the nature of ofTcuces, and was not competent to inflict 
heavier penalties than fines, deprivation, and imprison- 
ment ; though in both these points it stretched its powers 
beyond all ki^al bounds. But whatever it could not do, 
the Star Clianjber could; and m6reover, non-conformity 
to the established cliurch being constituted disobedience 

* iSeo StryiH^'s Lifo of Archbi-hop Griji<l:il. Aj)pc*n.lix No. vi — The Ec- 



ITS TBE nat.ua BraLr. 

Tbe Qaem hatt not far la lonk for tREtnunei 
(wrj out ber plans. It tras, at first, her hope tbat Ibe 
Boniali f tpIkIcs who occupied the bigb positions of tbe 
cbHTcb at ber accession, trould, aa bad been llic case vitb 
Henry's bisbope. sckuowlcdge ber supremacy aud retain 
Uteir pla«es. This expectation proving vain, the Queen 
toreed to the Kcformed clergy. Had ibej, at tbis mo- 
mciil, stood firml; united ou tbe views cDtcrtained by the 
^rcat majoritj", that a certain prescribed cut of tbe clerical 
garb must not be made tli« condition of office in the Chris- 
tun church, what a glorious epoch might this have proved 
fiir the Reformation in England ! For at this period of 
its bislory there was no disagreement in respect to doo- 
Irine, and none thai was insuruioUQ table in respi'ct to disci- 
pliDe ; and Elisabeth and her coonsellors wsre too wise to 
have allowed, on mch grounds, a breacli between beraelf 
aod tbe united 'English clergy. Had but this seemingly 
little Btunibling-block now been removed out of tbe way, 
tbe ehorcb would have been replenished with a learned, 
godly ministry, mellowed by recent suffering, yet glowing 
with that active, aggressive seal for the Oospel which al- 
ways marks the growth -periods of the Christian, body. 
But it was not so to be. Wbeu that which had hitherto 
been theory became a question of practice, many faltered in 
their convictions. Might it not be duty, they asked, to 
Faerifice tlioir foelings on these unessential points, rather 
than leave tbe eliurch wholly unfurnished with a Protest- 
ant ministry? Sliould they not, indeed, by this present 
small compliance, he securing the power necessary to bring 
all things right in the end? It was a tempting but a 
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"VABnETIES IN THE SERVICE AlTD ADMUnSTBATION USED. 

SoBA WKj iSm SerriM and Pnjtn in Xbm ehEiwil, oUmie in the bod j of 
fba Chnreb. Somo mj the nme in a Mat made in the ehnnhs eoine in the 
pnlpU with their Ikces to the people. Some mj it with a mpUoe, othen 
without a lOfpiiQe. 

The taUe etandeth in the bo47 of the ehmob ineome plaoea ; in othen, it 
•taadelh in the chaneeL In MMne plaoee the table itandeth altar-wiae, dia- 
taot from the wall yard. In aomeplaoes in the middle of the ohanoel, north 
andioath. In aome places the table li Joined; in othen, it itandeth upon 
tyenali In aome II itandeth npon a earpet; in othen it hath none. 

AdmxnUitraiian ^f du Cmnmvmimi, 
Some wifliinrplloe and oapt lome with mrpUee alooe ; othen with none. 
Some with obalioe ; aome with a cofimnmiim eop; othen with a ornnmnn 
eop. Some with mileaTened bnad ; lome with learened. 

Reetiofng, 
Some neiife kneeling, othen itanding, othen ritting. 

BapHzing. 
Some baptiie in a ftot ; nme in a baiin. Some lign with the lign of 
tbeorom; oihen lign not Some minister in a loipUoe} othen withooL 

Appard. 
Some withaiqaaxecap; lomewithanmndeap; lome with a button eap; 
aome with a hat. Some in icliolaif' dothei ; aome in othen." 

It has been objected to the Puritans that their gronnds 
of dissent were trivial, and insufficient to justify a schism 
in the Christian body. Since God regards merely the heart 
and not the dress, or place/ or posture, why, it is urged, 
could they not have sacrificed their own feelings in these 
indifferent points, to the preservation of Christian unity ? 
To this argument they replied, at the time, that things in 
themselves indifferent changed their nature when imposed 
on the church of Christ as necessary, by a self-constituted 
power. They then became the test of a vital principle, 
viz., whether or not there resided in any individual, or in 
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any body, ecclesiastical or ciyil, the competency of extra* 
Scriptural legislation for the church; in other word&, 
whether the Bible were the 8affieie^t and only authoritative 
standard for the church in all matters, and as well in re- 
gard to her order and discipline as to4ier doctrine. Eliza- 
beth and her Primate held the negative of this question. 
They maintained, that it was from the necessities of the 
time alone that the apostolic churches received their pecu- 
liar form, which, therefore, was temporary and not to be 
accepted as the permanent model ^ and that it belongs to 
the government of each country to settle the organisation, 
rites, and observances, of that division of the church lying 
within its territory, and to enforce them on all its subjects. 
The Puritans, on the contrary, held to the sufficiency and 
binding authority of the Scriptures, in all respects; and 
refused, by submission to ceremonies in themselves indif- 
ferent, to acknowledge what thej' believed an unlawful and 
indeed fatal principle. 

But they had a farther objection. What to the edu- 
cated and enlightened were things indifferent, were not so 
to the people. In their eyes, the clerical vestments stood 
for the doctrines with which they had been accustomed to 
associate them. Some, we are told, now regarded the sur- 
plice with a superstitious reverence scarcely exceeded by 
that once felt for the monk's cowl, a fragment of which was 
looked on as the possessor's sure passport to heaven. The 
embroidered cross on the cope was to them the symbol of 
iniajre-worship. The kneeling posture at the supper, the 
chalice, and the hallowed wafer, to them recognized the 
Mass, a propitiatory sacrifice for sin. A still larger num- 

ViPT viPTTPrl nil t.liP^A tliinrrq xxritli linrrnr na fliA KnrlnrA nf 
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and drauk the blood of their Dearest relatives, friends, 
and neighbors, and of the faithful ministers of Christ 
While, therefore, the Prelates were seeking to conceal the 
greenness of their new church from the popular eje under 
this garb of antiquity, and to aoften the shock of change 
to the adherents of Popery by retaining whatever was 
possible of the shows of the old faith ; the Nonconforming 
clergy felt themselves bound, by the N'ew Testament law 
of brotherly love, to countenance nothing which might cause 
their weak brother to offend ; and claimed that the church 
of Christ should be set forth before the eyes of the people, 
in sharpest outward isontrast with the church of Anti- 
Christ.* 

Thus, in regard to every thing external, the Church 
planted itself at this crisis on the Komish ground of tra- 

*Ii hu alwayBbeen tfae fashion with " liberal " historianfl, while ihej 
«diiut the great reenlts to eivfl freedom tnm the poeitioo taken in this oon- 
trorersy by the Poritaos, to sneer at the position itself mm that of narrow- 
minded bigots. Eren Mr. Macaaley seems not to hare considered, in refer- 
•noe to their ease, {Hist Eng., Vol. I, p. 50,) that things trivial in them- 
aelres may become great by their relations and bearfaigs. Eye's taking the 
mpple was a yery little thing in itself; bat a< the exponent of a principle, it 
decided the fate of a world. WiUiam Tell's reftisal to take off his hat to 
C^essler's pole, was a very little thing ; bat it marked the dividing line be- 
tween Swiss slavery and Swiss freedom. The Stamp Act wsb a very small 
grievance ; bat as a test-measare on the part of England, resistance to it 
became the turning-point of American independence. Of precisely this 
character was the preacripUon (tf clerical vestments, and of a certain unalter- 
able round of frivoloos church forms ; and so was it regarded alike by those 
who urged and those who refused them. " Doth your Lordship think," thus 
writes Parker, on his death-bed, to Lord Burleigh, " that I care either for 
cap, tippet, surplice, wafer-bread, or any such 1 But for the law so estab- 
lished I esteem them. For contempt of Law and Authority would follow 
and be the end of it, unless dlaciplme were used." — Strype^s Life qfParktr^ 
0. 492. 



dition ud bnmu ftathorilj ; the Poriteiu took Heir pon- 
tioB BO leM firmlj on tba gremt Protcttaat prinmple, — tb* 
BibI* the onlj gnidc of baik and prmeliBe- 

FiiU;r iwmke to tha »Umnig Bpirit of iBiiiintioii and ind^ 
pendenee now manifeatmg itielf in th« dinreh, tbn Arahbiab> 
op and hia caadjnton in tha Commlnioa immediatelj pre> 
pared k set of Artiolea for fhe regolalion of dirine serrim, to 
vfaieli nnirerHiI and tmTarjing eonforant j ^nld be required. 
He tben proceeded to cite nanj Pnritan iniBiat«rabefi>re tb» 
CommisBion, and endeaTored bj admonitions and tiirenta 
to Induce compliance. Srapeon and HvBiphrej were mm- 
moned from their dntiea at Oxford ; and after being de- 
tuned a year in attendance at the court, at great expense and 
discomfort to themielves, were deprired of their oflSces and 
thrown into priMo, where Sampson remained some months. 
In 1564, a royal proclamation eDJoining uniformity in appa- 
rel having been obtained from the QaeCD, the Archbishop 
took a still higher tone, and fell to the tasic of compelling 
men to think alike, in a spirit more befitting a Papal legate 
or iiKjnisitor thnn a Protestant bishop. This year be cited 
the cutire body of the pastors and curates of London, and 
Tccjuired from them a promise and subscription nnder their 
own hands, to comply with the apparel prescribed by law. 
The 21tU of March, 1564, was a dark day to tho London 
clergy. No remonstrance, no discu.^sion was permitted. 
UesiJc the comioissioncrs stood one Robert Cole^, (a Lon- 
ilon iiiiiiistcr who had once refused the Labile, but nftcr- 
wnriis conformed,) arrayed in the prescribed vealmenf:?, 
H'juaro cap, tippet, and priest's robe, all according to B_latute. 
"Mv masters and ye ministers of London,'' paid the Bishop's 
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is, a sqnaro cap, a scholar's gown pricst-likc, a tippet, and 
in the church a linen surplice ; and inviolably observe the 
rubric of the Book of Common Prayer, and the Queen's 
Majesty's Injunctions and the Book of Convocation. Ye 
that will subscribe, write Yolo; ye that will not sub- 
scribe, write Nolo. Be brief. Make no words." When 
some of tho unhappy men, many of whom had wives and 
children depending for support on their small stipends, 
attempted to speak, — " Peace, peace I" cried the Chancel- 
lor. "Apparitor, call over the churches, and ye masters 
answer presently subpcsna contemptus,^^ " By these re- 
solute doings," adds the grave narrator, " wore many of 
the incumbents and ministers present mightily surprised." 
Of the ninety-eight, sixty-one were induced, though with 
much dificulty, to subscribe j and we cannot doubt, that 
of these many returned to their homes with a heavier load 
than a starving family on their hearts. Some cried out in 
the anguish of their spirits : " We are killed in the soul of 
our souls for this pollution of ours !" Thirty-seven stead- 
fastly refused to set their hands to a lie ; and were imme- 
diately suspended from all exercise of the ministerial vo- 
cation, and threatened with deprivation if they did not 
conform within three months. These, by Parker's own 
admission, were the choicest members of the London 
clergy.* 

These measures were followed by a set of injunctions 
for the London clergy, "such," says Neal, "as had never 

* Strype's Livea of Archbu^hops Grindal and Parker. The incidents of 
the above account are taken from the former work, where they are m«)st 
fully given ; the number of ministers present, and the proportion between 
the subscribers and nonsubscribors, from the latter ; which being tho later 
work, and the statement made on the authority of Archbishop Parker, who 
bad the names before him, is ondoubtedly correct 
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been heard of in a Protestant kingdom or a free govern- 
ment." Every clergyman who had cure of souls waa obliged 
to swear 'obedience : "1. To all the Qaeeo's iDJanctioiis 
and letters patent ; 2. To all letters from lords of the priTy 
oouioil; 3. To the articles and hjnnolions of the metro- 
politan ; 4. To the articles and mandates of their bishop, 
archdeacon, chancellors, somners, receivers, Ac, and in a 
word to be subject to the control of all their superiors 
with patience." To forestall all possibility of evadbg 
these demands, from four to eight informers were appoint* 
ed in each parish to watch over the conformity of both clergy 
and laity, and give their testimony accordingly, whenever 
required. 

Could men with any conscience, with a spark of honor 
or self-respect, submit to a slavery like this ? Miles Co- 
verdale could not keep his little living on these terms; 
but old and infirm as he was, being now eighty years of 
age, he preferred to risk the bread and shelter for his last 
days rather than soil his conscience. But he felt in his 
soul a commission as minister of Christ which no mortal 
could recall ; and he continued, though with much fear and 
caution, to preach the Gospel in and about London till near 
his death in 1567. It had been determined to make an 
example of John Foze, by way of striking terror into his 
less distinguished brethren. But the Hturdy old Puritan 
was more than a match for them. When required to sub- 
scribe, he drew his Greek New Testament from his pocket, 
saying : *^ To this will I subscribe.'' To the threat of de- 
privation he replied : *' I have nothing in the church but a 
prebend in Salisbury, and much good may it do you if you 
take it from me." Their resolution failed, and they did 
not venture to touch a man so dear to the whole nation as 
the historian of the martyrs. 
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A letter addressed in 1566 by Coverdale, Sampson and 
Hampbrej to several of the leading Swiss Reformers, gives 
some idea of the state of distress then existing. 

'* Oar affairs," thej write, " are not altered for the better, but, alas ! are 
sadly deteriorated. For it ia now settled and determined that an nnlea- 
Tened oake must be used in place of common bread ; that the oommmiion 
most be reoeiTod by the people on their bended knees ; that oat of doors 
must be worn the square cap, bands, a long gown, and tippet ; while the 
white sarplice and cope are to be retained in divine service. And those who 
reftise to comply with these requirements, are deprived of their estates, dig* 
flities, and every ecclesiastical office ; vit., brethren by brethren and bishops, 
whose houses are, at this time, the prisons of some preachers ; who are now 
r^ng against their own bowels ; who are now Imposing thrae burdens not 
only on their own persons, but also on the shoulders of others ; and this too at 
a time when, in the judgment of all learned men, they ought to have been 
removed and abolished altogether." 

But this is not the place for the details of that memora- 
ble conflict. The brief sketch just given of its incipient 
stages, exhibits its grounds and the spirit in which it was 
conducted, sufficiently for the purposes of our present his- 
tory. As was inevitable, the breach continually widened. 
Multiplied exactions and increased rigor on the one side, 
rising at length to a denial of all the inborn rights of man,' 
freedom of action, speech and thought, were met by increased 
firmness of resistance, and a bold questioning of the very 
foundations of the church, from which the persecuted had 
at first only differed in some minor particulars. Tho 
weapons used by the two great parties in the conflict, were 
in harmony with the fundamental principles on which they 
had respectively taken their stand. On the side of tho 
ruling party, the forcible repression of discussion ; the 
limitation and rigid censorship of the press;* the monopoly 

* See (he " Rules and Ordinances made and set forth by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Lords of the Privy Council, in the Star Chamber, for 
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of aehoola;* tbe seisure of pious men and women who had 
met quietly to worship Ood ; the inquiaitorial tribunals 
which arraigned men on suspicion, and condemned them 
on their own forced confessions, or the testimony of secret 

ndr««iiif abiMt in Printing;" 'Stiype'i life of Whitgift^ Appendix, No. 
ZXIV. By tliit eztraordinmry instnuneot vrwj printer wu nqnirtd to 
dftUTer within ten dayt tnm iti date, en inTentory of the nvmber of Uf 
p c e we i end of all his implement!, on pain of their eeimre and deetmetioii, 
and twelre montba' penonal imjaiionment <* witbont baU or mainpriaa.** 
Ko pemn ihoold hereafter eel np a preai anywhere except in London and 
ita inbnrbe, (one excepted in each UniTenity,) nor within those Umita ex- 
eept by leare of the Archbi«hopof Canterbnry and Bishop of London, on the 
same penalty ; with the addition of being disabled forersr from owning or 
managing a press, or l>eing eoonected with tlie business in any way exeepi 
as a joarneyman for wages. No pers(» sliould continue to nse or occupy a 
press erected within the previous six months, on the penalty first named. 
Ko person should print a book not authorized by the Archbishop or the 
Bishop of London, on penalty of the loss of his instruments, six montlis' im- 
prisonment without bul, and perpetual disability to exercise or derire any 
benefit from hL* trmlo. No person should sell, bind, stich, or sew any book 
not thus authorized on puin of three months' imprisonment. All workshops 
and warehouse.^, of printers, Inwksellers, and bookbinders, and all private 
houses wore to be o{)on to poarch for books jirinted in contrariety to these or^ 
dinances, and all persons implicated in the printing, selling, uttering, bind- 
ing, stitching, or hcwLng of the same, to be apprehended fur trial before tbe 
High Coinmi!«.<i«>n, or three of its memberj>, the Archbishop of Canterbury or 
Bishop of London being one. •' For the avoiding of the excessive number of 
Printers in this realm" it is mode unlawful for any printer, bookseller, 
or l)oi)kbindcr in London to keep more than three apprentices, and 
for the printers nt Oxford and Cambridge more than a single apprentice at 
one time. I'ndcr those rojrulationi*, tho Press seemed likely to become a 
very dutiful handmaid of tlio mtmarL-by and pricslhoo;! ; but liie rc&ult re- 
fleotd little glory on the b.-igacity of those who devi«cd them. 

* In 1501 it wt\» made a i're-re<juL*ito to a scluHilmivstcr's licon^e, that ho 
should take the oath of supremacy and sub.scribo the Artit-les of Uuifoniiity ; 
a measure " thoujrht c^mvcnicnt," saya Strype, "toprevcLt tho iufluence 
the Puritans micht have on tho minds of children."^ — Life of Whitirifl. 
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informers,* to prison, exile, mutilation and hanging; take 
us back to the days of Henry IV, and we ask with a be- 
wildered feeling, ** Is this the Reformation ?" On the 
other side, in the measures of the Puritans we recognize 
those moral weapons with which the victories of truth have 
ever been won ; vis., the calm but unflinching exercise of 
the rights of conscience, and the steadfast passive endur- 
ance of the penalties thereby incurred. They preached, 
they wrote, they petitioned, and they suflfered, through 
more than a generation, with a resolution and constancy 
which nothing could subdue. The usual result followed. 
The cause of the persecuted grew by being trodden on ; 
and before the sceptre dropped from the hand of the aged 
Queen, not only a majority of the middle and lower ranks 
and of the House of Commons, but a powerful party in the 
Court itself, gave their entire sympathy to the advocates 
of religious freedom. The end of the battle was indeed yet 
far off; but the moral convictions of the nation indicated 
with prophetic certainty what that end would be. 

♦ When Udal, a Non-conformist preacher, was; in 1590, tried for hia life, 
«t the Court of Assize in Croydon, (having had a proliminarj trial on the 
same charges before the Coimnisaion, and suffered a year'd imprisonmc»t 
nncondemned,) no witnosEOS against him were brought into court, but tho 
registrar merely swore to their examinations. When the prisoner, standin^'; 
"before his judges with his legs in irons, offered to produce witnesses in his 
defence, ho was told that ' because th^ witnesses were against the Qucun'a 
Majesty, they ocujd not be heard !" — Keal, Vol. I, p. 19 i. 
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It was near the dose of the jear 1565,. just as the plans 
of Archbishop Parker for tl^e repre»ion of dissent were 
fully matured, and he had fairly entered on the work to 
which the remaining ten year»of his life were dcToted, when 
John Bodleigh made his application to Cecil in behalf of 
the G^neran Yersion. 

With the events narrated in the preceding chapter be> 
fore the mind, it is easy to see the relations of the course 
then adopted in reference to that yersion, to the general 
policy by which the Primate sought to secure nniYersal 
conformity to the State Church. 

The Bible " authorized to be read in churches,^' was 
Cranmer^s Revision, the Great Bible, so-called, which had 
never been in high repute for its critical accuracy, and was 
now wholly eclipsed by the superior scholarship of the Gene- 
van Version. The latter was the Bible of the Puritans. The 
associations of its birth were Presbyterian. It stood 
forth before the eyes of the nation, as the symbol at once 
of Progress and of Dissent ; while it was, at the same time, 
the most efficient agent in awakening the popular mind to 
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of godlineffB and virtue. And thus it happened that just 
in proportion to the extent of its usefulness, was it dan- 
gerous to the peculiar interests of the Establishment. A 
Popish Bishop in the Primate's place, would have laid his 
hands at once on this source of schism ; neither hesitating 
to denounce it as unsafe for the ignorant and undiscrimi- 
nating rabble, nor to dispose of it by the summary method 
of seiiure and bonfires. This the spirit of Protestantism, 
a spirit created by the Bible itself, would no longer allow. 
Nor indeed have we any ground fo» supposing that Arch* 
bishop Parker would have resorted to Tiolence, though be 
had been fully sustained by public opinion. NcYcrtheless, 
it was essential to his plans that the church, which claimed 
to be the ezclusiTe spiritual authority in the realm, should 
also be the ezclusiye spiritual teacher. To her, and not 
to any rival influence, must the people look for the supply 
of their religious wants, and for every privilege which they 
enjoyed as a Christian nation. 

To the Protestant bishop, two courses lay open for ao- 
oomplishing this object : the one, by drawing the Genevan 
Yersion within the consecrated pale, and stamping it with 
episcopal patronage, to engraft on the popular favorite as- 
sociations advantageous to the church ; the other, to su- 
persede it by a new version, emanating directly from the 
church.* The first was attempted unsuccessfully. Mr. 
Bodleigh did not accede to their proposal, of pledging 
himself never to bring out an edition without their '^ ad. 

* This, probably, was the nlthnate design in any case. The Generan 
Bible might be made to answer a good purpose, till the new yersion was 
ready to be " set forth by authority," after which it would be at thoir own 
choice to suppress it at once, or to withdraw it gradually from public view, as 
should seem most judicious. 
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vice, consent, and direction ;" and as the consequence, for 
more than ton years longer, or till 1576, the Family Bible 
of Knirland was never printed on English ground, and the 
first Knglish impression immediately followed the death 
of Archbishop Parker.* Public sentiment ascribed thia 
delay, \rlnoh of course much impeded its circulation, to the 
jeaL^usy of the Bishops; and it was thought a sore griev- 
amv that a version of the Bible, which could be charged 
with no f-iult. should be thus arbitrarily kept from the 
niuliitudos who were hungering and thirsting for its in- 
str not ions. The second course, that of preparing a new 
version, was within the Primate's own control ; and at the 
time of Mr. l^odleigh*s application, measures were already 
in progress for this object. The result appeared in the 
year ir>oS, when the so-called Bishops' Bible was given 
to the public. 

Strypo, in his Life of Parker, thus speaks of the design, 
and of the method pursued in executing it : 

" Anv^nc: tho no^-lo »U\<5pi« of this ArohM>h«>p. nm.«t be reckoned his re- 
s»Mutiiin to h;ivo the Holy ImMo set f'->rth. well tran>l:itcd into the vulgir 
toniTi'.e, for |i ;v;\to u?e, :ks well n*' f.»r the u<e of churches ; and to perform 
that ^xhich his i'redc."es>.^r. Ardii .-h>'' rranir.or, cnilcavored ?o much to 
brir.ij to pas.-j. l-ut cv.M i.^^t. ['A.o r.ish.'i'.- in hi-- «lay> hcins; n'.ost of tliom 
utterly averse to an,\ ^u h thin;:) that i<, tha: the IJIsliCi^ shouM j:/.n tiv 
gethcr, nn.i tako their |art* and i^-o-tit r.? in rovi>in;r. :in;ouJing an<i ^cUin^ 
forth, the I)n^:i.-h tran.-latii-n of th...*e ll<'ly U-cks. This our jre.-ent AicIj- 

* >trviH\ in aooor.r.t'r.ir Tt thi^ f lilv.rc cf l\r> ['.■•i:rh'? a]'Tilicat:<»n, rctii ir!.* 
js^^n^.O'.vti.'t naively : *• \V!;.itovt.T Vw oaii-c nrrc. it wa«5 n-^t ?ui< ly fr-'tn uv.y 
»i;<.vr.ra;Tv':Mont the tr;'r.-l .ti^n rcrivi i !'■ 'tii tl;c r.i-V.-]-. Yo- iii,\v. » v 
til" :". rcMjU'to 1 Ic'.N-r. \iv. lor li.t ir h n: Is, l:i<»' an 1 a;j rove it, :'!■> I r'""i;:- 
in-r. I the u:: '.01 '. i!vi.'.> to the S-v :» t.iry. :• ir-uic u\' t.ioiu t!;<.' t^ii.H-i'a 
I'.c r.^o t' rvi -i'.-t it. rr.lc-,' tliC i\::<-in Wxw 0..'\: Ji.cvv.iie l«('.i to -u 1. 
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bishop's thoughts much ran upon. And be hn<l ub^nit thb timo (1565) dis- 
tributed the Bible, divided into parts, to divers of his Iciirncd fellow-bijihopg, 
and to some other divines that were about him, who cheerfully undertook the 

work The Archbishop took upon him the labor to contrive and set 

the whole work agoing in a proper method, by sorting out the whole Bible 
into parcelsi aa waa said, and distributing these parcels to the Bishops and 
other learned men to peruse, and collate each, the book or books allotted 
them ; sending withal his instructions for the method they should observe ; 
and they to add some short marginal notes, for the illustration or oorrectioa 
cf the text And all these portions of the Bible being finished, and sent 
back to the Archbishop, he was to add tha lost hand to them, and so to take 
care for printing and publishing the whole.'* 

Fifteen learned men, most of them Bishops, were em- 
ployed on this work. The precise time when it was com- 
menced is not known ; but it could not have been later 
than 1564, as we find Sand js, Bishop of Worcester, ready 
with his portion (Judges, Kings, and Chronicles,) at the 
beginning of the next year. In a letter which accompanied 
it, he urges the prosecution of the revision in the most tho- 
rough manner ; *^ that it may be done in such perfection, 
that the adversaries can have no occasion to quarrel with 
it. Which thing," he adds, " will require a time. Scd sat 
cilOj si sat bene " — [but soon enmigh^ if well enough J] In 
accordance with this sound advice, the work secmti to have 
been performed with praiseworthy diligence ; though, from 
causes presently to be mentioned, not with very satisfac- 
tory results. It was published in 1568. 

Archbishop Parker's Preface to the new Bible contains 
many sensible and pious thoughts, and breathes a Hberiil 
Protestant spirit, widely in contrast with that displayed in 
his treatment of Nonconformists. The remeniLrauce of 
that treatment, and of his previous indiffercnco to the cry 
of the nation for a more abundant supply of the Soriptures, 
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io68 indeed much quilify the pletiwe with whieh ne AoaU 
otherwise read it* Had he felt Cnuimer'e enthnsiMm for 
the principlei of the Beformation, aod that ita aheet-anehor 
was the Bible, his coarse would haTO been diffarent Bnt 
it is too evident that Episcopaey was still dearer to him 
than the Reformation, and that his retianee for its establish* 
ment was the sword of the magistrate rather than the word 
of God. And henee, while he was pnrsmng " ike precise 
hrethren^^ (his farorite designation of the dissenters,) with 
deadly animosity, silmcing foithfnl preaehers, and impris* 
oning Christian people who sought spiritual nourishment 
elsewhere than from empty pulpits, or those filled by in- 
competent, worldly, or yicious men, by his own confession 
^^ very many churches wanted Bibiesy Nor can he be 
charged merely with neglect in this particular, when his 
influence was employed for the discouragement, against 
the earnest wishes of the people, of a yersion whose excel- 
lencies he could not deny. Yet with all these abatements, 
we cannot but rejoice oyer seDtiraents like the following, 
from the pen of the rigorous Primate ; for they indicate a 
public opinion in favor of the Bible, too deeply rooted 
and too full of life to be safely resisted or neglected, by 
the highest in place and strongest in power. 

"Antichrist must h« be, that, under whatmever color, would gire contrary 
preoept or counsel to that which Christ did give ua. Very littlo do they re- 
semble Christ'?* loving spirit, moving ua to search for our comfort, that will 
discourage us from such searching, or that would wish ignorance or forget- 
fulness of his benefits to reign in us, so that they might, by our ignorance, 
reign the more frankly in our consciences, to the danger of our salvation 
Who can tike the light from us in this miserable vale of blindness, uud not 
mean to bavc us stumble, in the paths of perdition, to the ruin of our soul* ? 

Who will Pnvv n« thia VkrAa/1 of ISTa rkrA*>«i>A/1 on/) o^t t\n «Via ».>K1.. C ^..« 
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cromipt traditions and doctrines of men, to infect os ? . . . . Search, there- 
fore, good reader, (in God's name,) as Christ biddeth thee, the Holj Scrfp- 
tares, wherein thoa mayeet find thj salratioo. Let not the yolame of this 
book, (by Qod's own warrant,) depart from thee ; but occupy thyself there- 
in in the whole journey of this thy worldly pilgrimage, to understand thy 
way bow to walk rightly before Him all the days of thy life." 

In reference to the cavils of the Romanists, who decried 
every existing translation into the mother tonp^e, jet 
never themselves put hand to the work of supplying one 
which was more correct, ho makes the pertinent inquiry : 

<* What manner of translation may men thmk to look for at their hands, 
if they should translate the Scriptures, to the comfort of God's elect, which 
they never did, nor be not like to propose it, but be rather studious only to 
seek quarrels in other men's well-doings, to pick fault where none is ; and 
where any is escaped through human negligence, then to cry out with their 
tragical exclamations, but in no wise to amend, by the spirit of charity and 
lenity, that which might be moro aptly put?" ^ 

In apologizing for thus adding another translation to 
the many previously made, he quotes the words of Au- 
gustine, that ** though in the primitive church the late in- 
terpreters which did translate the Scriptures be innumer- 
able, yet wrought this rather a help than an impediment 
to the readers, if they be not too negligent. For, saith 
he, divers translations have made, many times, the harder 
and darker sentences the more open and plain." The Arch- 
bishop pleads, therefore, that no one should take offence 
at this new attempt at translation, inasmuch as it was 
neither intended to reflect on any other, or to claim per- 
fection, " as that hereafter might follow no other that 
might see that which as yet was not understanded." In 
these remarks, the Archbishop probably bad one eye on 
those who opposed all change in the authorized version as 
a dangerous innovation ; and the other on the Puritans, 
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whoso attftohment to thur fiiTorite Tonion was not whoUj 

m 

free from party prejudice, many of ihem beiog ansble, as 
uas said, " to see the sense of Soriptorei except through 
the Gkneran spectacles." 

And yet, with these liberal sentiments on the face of his 
translation^ the Archbishop's first moTO after its comple- 
tion, was the attempt to obtain from the Queen an exdu* 
sive license for it as the one " to be only commended in 
public reading in churches, to draw to one uniformity,'" 
This favor he requests, ^* not only as many churches want 
their books, but as that in certain plaocs be publicly used 
some translations which have not been labored in this 
realm.''* In other words, two grievances are to be re- 
dressed by her Majesty's countenance of the new version ; 
the churches destitute of Bibles are to be supplied, and 
the churches supplied with the Genevan version are to ex- 
change them for the one furnished and authorized by her 
Majesty and the Bishops. 

The Bishops' Bible was, in some respects, an advance 
on that of Cranmcr. The omission of the additions from 
the Vulgate was a marked improvement ; Und many single 
passages were cbangcd for the better (some also for the 
worse) by the substitution of the Genevan renderings. 
But it contributed little that was new to the stock of 
biblical knowledge. For this there were several causes. 
First and chiefly, the want of profound scholarship in the 
translators — learning being made subordinate to offui:il 
position, in the selection of translators, by the objoet dti- 
niirned to be secured. The new J^ible must be as good as 
Bishops could make it; but it must be a Bishops^ Bible. 
Kngland did not lack for scholars. The same men whose 
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ripe learning bad produced the Genevan version, still lived 
in the prime and fullness of their powers, and there were 
other English scholars in all respects their equals. But 
it was the silent policy of the church to recognize no merit 
in Nonconformists ; and unfortunately , the best talent and 
culture of the realm were thus buried from public use. 
Another cause of the inferiority of the vorsion, was the 
rule laid down by Archbishop Parker, of deviating as little 
as possible from the old authorized version ; a rule which 
must necessarily produce a superficial work, whatever may 
be the ability of the scholars by whom it is executed. 
To this rule there was, indeed, one remarkable exception. 
The uniform rendering of ecdesia by congregation^ formed 
one of the characteristic features of the earlier versions, 
and was accounted of primary importance, as representing 
to the English mind the generic idea of visible Christian- 
ity as a community of equals. This was the point in Tyn- 
dale's version, against which Sir Thomas More directed 
his most powerful batteries. Coverdale, though allowing 
a false liberality to give a Popish tinge to his version in 
some other respects, never deviated in this from the Pro- 
testant principle. Cranmer, though his zeal for the An- 
glican church was not scrupulous in its choice of means, 
maintained this feature of the English Bible in unimpaired 
integrity. In the " authorized version," as left by him 
and found by Archbishop Parker, ecdesia is rendered, in 
every instance without exception, " congregation."* It 
was therefore a very bold step, when the latter took the 
responsibility of a total change in this particular, by uni- 
formly displacing ** congregation," and putting " church" 

♦ The word " church" occurs but once in Cranmer's Bible, and then lui 
the translation of the Greek word for a temple or sacred edifice. 
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in its stead.* The controversy was no new one to him. 
He has himself recorded that this was one of the matters 
in debate when the Synod of Bishops, under Henry YIII., 
took into consideration the snbject of a new translation. 
'* There was then," says hc,t ^* a discussion [in the Synod] 
about the significance and force of certain words; ss 
whether Vominus should be rendered from the sacred 
writings in English < the Lord ' or ' our Lord ;' and whether 
ecclesia should be translated ' the congregation ' or * the 
church;' also, whether caritas should be expressed by 
'charity' or Move.'" He knew well which was the 
Protestant and which the Bomish ground in this debate. 
His choice of the latter needs no explanation, except that 
furnished by the character of the rejected word, as indi- 
cating the original democratic constitution of the Christian 
body. The time had now come, when Sir Thomas Here's 
idea of The Church was to be realized in Protestant Eng- 
land ; and the Primate saw, with Sir Thomas, that this 
could not be done so long as the true idea still lay on the 
face of the vernacular Bible. In this, King James' Be- 
vision followed that of the Bishops ; and thus the word 
for which Tyndalc had so earnestly contended, the word 
which had stood on the sacred page as an incorruptible 
witness against priestly usurpation, was thenceforward 

* With a remarkable exception in Matt 16 : 18. There, the rendering 
of Cranraer's Bible was suffered to remain unchanged — " And I say also 
unto thee tliat thou art Peter; and upon this rockl tciU bxiUd my congre- 
gation.^^ The troublesome use of this pawnge by the rival church of Rome, 
FuflSciently explains this silent deviation from uniforniitv. Tlie only other 
io.stnnce U Hebrews 12 : 22— ^^ And unto the congregation of the first hom^ 
tchich are xcrittcn in heaven^ The constitution of the church militant wns 
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blotted from the Englisli Scriptures. In this feature of 
the Bishops^ Bible, we find a motive for the undertakings 
not leas strong than the opposition felt to the general in- 
flaenoe of the Genevan version.* We can now understand 
how this Bible, if established by authority as the only one 
to^be pubUoly read in churohea, might play an important 
part " in drawing to one uniformity." 

It was but natural that Archbishop Piirker should wish 
to seoure to the English Church, (to use the term in the 
Primate's sense) the advantage of famishing the Bible 
both for publio worship and for the private use of the 
people. Had he sought this object with a liberality suited 
to his vast income, and in a manner worthy of so difficult 
and so sacred a work ; employing the best scholars, fur- 
nishing them with the needed apparatus, and requiring 
from them nothing but a faithful rendering of the inspired 
original ; the good and wise of every age, and of every di- 
vision of the Christian body, would have honored him as 
one of the world's bene&ctors. The savmr of episcopal 
associations thus transferred to the English Bible, would 
have been fairly earned. But no man, no church, has the 
right, for any purpose, to make Ood's word speak differ- 
ently from itself;! or to obscure its meaning even in the 
smallest particular, to the common eye. As the first Eng- 

* The OeiMTHxi yenion used the words <* church" sad '* ooagregatioD** in- 
terohangeahly, mod with about eqnal fireqnenoy. This Tariation from the 
practice of the previous Tersiow, had perhaps some connection with the 
State-church olemont of the Prosbytcrianism of that time ; but it at least 
respected the rights of the English reader, by giving, with the ecclesiastical 
term, the English term which clearly defined and explained it 

t A singular example of this is fumiehed by the snggestion of Guei^» 
bishop of Rochester : yiz , of conforming those passages in the Psalms, quoted 
in the New Testament from the Septnagint, to the readings there found,— 
(( for the aToiding," as he writes to Parker, " of the offence that may rise to 
people upon divers translations."-' Strype's Life of puker, p. 208. 
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lidi Teraion undertakea Ibr a ku merous object dun 
tlie extennon of trath, and ezecated on the principle of 
making as little adTmnce aa the requirements of the age 
woald permiti it must be regarded by the true Protestant 
mther with regret than satisfiustion. 

In 1572, a rerised edition of tho Bishops* Bible wu 
published, to which Lawrence, a Oreek scholar celebrated 
for his critical accuracy, contributed a number of emendsp 
tions.* In 1584, under Archbishop Whitgift, the readings 
from the Vulgate, omitted by the first revisers, but which 
had been retained unmarked in the Book of Common 
Prayer, were replaced in the Bishops' Bible. It was un> 
portant to the Church that her Bible and her Liturgy 
should show no disagreement ; and since the latter could 
not be altered without the concurrence of the Queen and 
Parliamcut, the old readings were quietly slipped back 
into the Bible; and, in order to complete the uniformity, 
they were left unmarked as in the Prayer Book. Seven- 
teen of tbcsc interpolations occur in the Book of Psalmfl, 
one of them (in Ps. xiv.) including three entire verses. 
This is the most remarkable instance of deliberate impo- 
sition, found in the history of Protestant Bible Translation. 

This version passed through twenty-nine editions, most 
of them folios and quartos for public religious service, 
during the reign of Elizabeth ; and it continued to hold 
its place in King James' reign, while his revision w:»s ia 
preparation. A few small-sized editions were printed for 
use in families; but it never became a popular fa vnritf». 
The last edition ap{>eared in 1G03 ; and three years al't-r, 
it was superseded, as the Bible of Churches, by the Com- 
mon Version. 
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THE RHEMISn, OR DOUAY BIBLE. 

The year 1582 witnessed a phenomenon in the history 
of English Bible translation; viz., a version of the New 
Testament emanating from the Romish church. This was 
not, however, the result of any change of principle in that 
venerable institution in regard to vernacular translation 
and the use of the Bible among the laity ; but merely a 
change of policy suited to the exigencies of the time. The 
work was executed by several English Catholics, all of 
whom had once been connected with the University of 
Oxford, but who, on Elizabeth's accession, had fled to the 
continent and found refuge in the Romish seminaries of 
Douay and Rheims. In their preface they explicitly de- 
clare : 

" That they do not pablish it apon an erroneous opinion of its being 
necessary that (he Holy Scriptarcs shonld always be in our mother-tongue^ 
or that they ought to be read indifferently of all, or could be easily under- 
stood of every one that reads or hears them in a known language ; or that 
they generally or absolutely judged it more convenient in itself or more 
agreeable to God's word and honor, or the edification of the faithful, to have 
them turned into vulgar tongues, than lo be kept and studied only in the ec- 
clesiastical languages. But they translated this sacred book upon special 
consideration of the present time, state and condition of their country, unto 
■which divers things were either necessary or profitable and meJic'nab o 
now, that otherwise, in the peace of the church were neither much requi- 
site, nor perchance, wholly tolerable." 
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With jegretfal fondnets, tliey look btek to the bappj 
days of the primitive ohnreh, when, u ihey muntain, ^ it 
was not permitted even to those who understood the 
learned langoagcs wherein the Soriptnrea were written, to 
ready reason, diapute, turn and toss the Soriptnrea ; nor 
might every sohoolmaster that had a little Gkeek and 
Latin, straight take in hand the holy Testament; nor were 
the translated Bihles pnt into the hands of every husband- 
man, artificer, prentiee, boys, girls, mistress, mud and 
man." In those good times, the Bible wss kept '* in libra- 
ries, monasteries, colleges, churches, in Bishops*, priests', 
and some other devout principal laymen's houses and hands ; 
and the poor ploughman, while tilling the ground, could 
sing the hymus and psalms either in known or unknown 
toDgues, as they heard them in holy church, though they 
coiild neither read, nor knew the sense, meaning and mys- 
teries of the same/' 

It cannot be claimed that the Bhemish and Douay trans- 
lators represent, in this respect, merely the *' obscu- 
rantists" of the Komish church. The most distinguished 
members of her communion, illustrious by their own 
scholarship and by their zealous promotion of learning 
among the clergy, have spoken the same language iu every 
age. We have already remarked this in regard to Cardi- 
nal Wolsey and Sir Thomas More. An equally striking 
instance is furnished by tlie policy of Cardinal Ximenes, 
after the conquest and ** conversion " of Granada. Tala- 
vora, the benevolent Bishop of the subjugated province, 
had much at heart the completion of a translation of the 
Scriptures into the vulgar Arabic for circulation among 
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swine," said Ximenes in reply lo Talavera's arguments, 
*' to open the Scriptures to persons in their low state of 
ignorance, who could not fail, as St Paul -says, to wrest 
them to their own destruction. The word of God should 
be wrapped in discreet mystery from the vulj^r, who feel 
little reverence for what is plain and obvious. It was for 
this reason that our Saviour himself clothed his doctrines 
in parables, when he addressed the people. The Scrip- 
tures should be confined to the three ancient languages, 
which Qod, with mystic import, permitted to be inscribed 
over the head of his crucified Son; and the vernacular 
should be reserved for such devotional and moral treatises 
as holy men indite, in order to quicken the soul and turn 
it from the pursuit of worldy vanities to heavenly, contem- 
plation."* 

And this was the man who founded and endowed the 
University of Alcala, for the education of the Spanish 
clergy ; who projected that splendid monument of sacred 
learning, the Complutensian Polyglott, and defrayed the 
enormous expenses of the undertaking out of his own in- 
come I The aim in these and similar labors in the Romish 
Church, was to increase and consolidate the power of the 
priesthood, by raising it to an unapproachable height above 
the laity. 

In what then consisted the necessity for so striking a 
deviation from the immemorial policy of the church, as the 
publication of the New Testament for general distribution 
in the vulgar tongue ? This the translators explain with 
equal frankness. It was the spreading poison of Pro- 
testant versions; wherein, as they affirm, God's law 

* Prescott's History of Ferdinand and Isabella, ch. VI, Utft p. Note ; and 
fiefole, Der Cardinal Scenes, S. 63. 
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and testament and Christ's written will and word are eor 
mpted both in letter and sense, in order to make theK. 
agree with the false doetrines of their new religion. Thcj 
say: 

" In pore oompanioii, therefore, to aoe their belored c ountijm en with ex* 
ireme danger of their soala^ to ue only each profkne traiiilatkins and wno- 
neoni men's mere faneiei, and being alio mneh moved thereto bj the de» 
■iree of many deroat perMos, they had eet fbrth the New TeataBwnt trait- 
ing that it might give oocaaion to them, after diligently penning it, to lay 
away at lea«t such their impure renioni aa hitherto they had been finted 
to nse. . . . Tliey had also aet forth reaionable laige Annotatlona, thereby 
to shew the stadioiia reader, in most plaees pertaining to the eontrorersiat 
of tlie time, both the heretieal oorrapt&oos andfalse dedastions, and also the 
^XMtoIio tradition, the ezpositioDs of the holy fathen, the decrees of the 
Catliolio church and most ancient comicils." 

Thirty years after, 1609 — 10, the version was comple- 
ted by the publication at Douay of the Old Testament, 
which had all this time been delayed by want of the neces- 
sary pecuniary mcaiis, — no very flattering index of the 
zeal of the infallible church for the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures. 

The principles observed in the preparation of their work, 
were worthy of the motives from which it was undertaken. 
It was made from the Latin Vulgate, in preference to the 
Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. " The Latin," they said, 
*'wa8 most ancient; it was corrected by St. Jerome, com- 
mended by St. Augustine, and used and expounded by the 
Fiitliers ; the holy council of Trent had declared it to bo 
authcutical ; it was the gravest, sincerest, of greatest ma- 
jesty, and the least partiality; and in regard to the New 
Testament, was exact and precise according to the Greek; 
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pretension, Tvhich might have been made with reason in re- 
ference to the original text of the Vulgate, (whose date waa 
older by several centuries than the Greek manuscripts then 
in Ihe possession of Protestant scholars,) became ridiculous 
when applied to those modern copies of it, which embodied 
the mistakes and corruptions of its successive monkish 
transcribers through more than a thousand years. Many 
attempts had been made for its restoration, but with con- 
fessedly little success. In 1589, Pope Sixtus Y. made a 
very earnest effort for this purpose ; and published an edi 
tion prefaced by a bull declaring it to be 'Hrue, lawful, 
authentic, and undoubted.'* The very next Pope sup- 
pressed this edition as inaccurate ; and his successor sent 
forth in 1592 another edition, not only varying from it, 
but absolutely contrary to it, in many points. Such was 
the text to which the Rhemish and Douay translators ap- 
pealed, as the infallible representative of the inspired 
word. 

Another characteristic feature of the work was the 
transfer of a multitude of words and phrases, untranslated, 
which by long usage had acquired a specific application to 
the doctrines, ceremonies, and discipline of the Komish 
Church. These, in their own words, "they kept exactly, 
as catholic terms." Many others also were retained, ap- 
parently for the purpose of throwing an air of mystery over 
the Scriptures, as too profound and sacred to be undcr- 
Btood by the common reader. 

No more convincing evidence could be asked, of the 
triumph of the groat principle of Protestantism in Eng- 
land, than the version thus forced from the reluctant liaiid 
of the Romish Church. It was not till an overwhelming 
public opinion demanded the free use of the Scriptures as 
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tbc right of every individual, without respect to clui or 
conditioD ; not till the aacred word was, as these transla- 
tors conceded, in every man^s hands in England, did she 
step forward, and with this shadow of a Bible seek to tempt 
them from the reality. 

The subsequent history of the Douay Biblo is in full 
keeping with its origin. Were even so imperfect and cor- 
rupt a version freely circulated among the Catholic masses 
bpcaking the English tongue, there would soon be witnessed 
among them the evidences of a new intellectual and reli- 
gious life. But its office has ever been, and so continues 
in the present day, to stand as a barrier between them and 
the dreaded Protestant versions; while between them and 
itself is interposed the general influence of the priesthood, 
and the secret inquisition of the confessionaL 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE COMMON VERSION. 

The four or five years precediog the death of Elizabeth, 
had witnessed a partial lull in the great contest between 
the Estkblishment and the Puritans. This was the effect 
of several causes ; none of which, however, contained the 
presage of permanent peace. The Queen, now yielding 
to the infirmities of age, could no longer maintain her pre- 
rogative over Church and State with the spirit and efficiency 
of former days. Archbishop Whitgift also, who had pro- 
claimed ^' war to the knife" with Nonconformists, on his 
elevation to the Primacy in 1583, and whose administra- 
tion made that of Parker seem moderate and humane, was 
beginning to feel the weight of years. Meanwhile, the un- 
wise and illegal severity of their measures had produced 
a corresponding reaction in pnblio sentiment, whioh now 
affected all classes of society. It was no longer mere pop- 
ular sympathy with the persecuted. The most thoughtful 
and far-sighted statesmen beheld with alarm the encroach- 
ments of a priesthood, who, through their Vast, undefined, 

^edaBJafltical powers, aad their coalition with the Star 
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Chamber, had almost monopolized the administration of 
justice, and left to British subjects little more of liberty 
thau the name. The courts of common law, proroked to 
resistance by long aggressions on their jurisdiction, now 
learned to check the action of the episcopal courts, and of 
the High Commission, by writs of prohibition, which could 
only be set aside by a tedious legal process, sometimes 
protracted through several years. This invasion of their 
prescriptive rights was hotly resented by the bishops ; but 
in spite of their best endeavors, " the evil," says Strype, 
'' iuorcascd more and more."* Thus, in various ways, was 
tho hierarchy crippled for the time, and disabled from that 
unrestrained use of its weapons to which it had been so 
lonff accustomed. 

But that which contributed most of all to this state of 
comparative ijuiet, was the near prospect of a Puritan sov- 
ereign on the throne of England. James VI. of Scot- 
land, Elizabeth's expected heir, had been educated a Pres- 
by tori an. IIo liad publicly subscribed with his own hand 
tlio Solomu liOague and Covenant, t and on several occa- 
.sions liaJ rtaffirmod his attachment to its principles. A 
marked instance of the kind had been witnessed in the 
GtM^.crnl Assembly at Edinburgh, in 1500 ; J ** when, stand- 
ing with his bonnet off, and his hands lifted up to heaven, 
* he rruised God that ho was born in the time of the light 
<'f I lie (I.^spel, and in such a place as to be king of such a 
<hnr. ]\, the sin^vrest [purest] kirk in the world. The 
ohui'i:li iTOentva/ s:iid he, ' keop Pasche and Yule; what 
have il;'" y for tlu^m ? They have no institution. As for 
our iirighbor kirk of England, their service is an evil-said 
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Mass in English ; tbey want nothing of the Mass but the 
liftings. I charge yoa, my good ministers, doctors, elders, 
nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity, 
and to exhort the people to do the same ; and I, forsooth, 
as long as I brook my life, shall maintain the same.' " 

While therefore the Puritans, secure, as they supposed, 
of a speedy change in the government which would make 
them the administration party, were content silently to 
"bide their time;*' the bishops, dreading the reckoning 
which was to come, were quite willing to abstain from acta 
which might make a case, now sufficiently bad, quite irre- 
trievable. " For indeed," says Strype, " he [the Arch- 
bishop] and some of the bishops, particularly the Bishop 
of London,* feared much that when this king came to 
reign in this realm, he would favor the New Discipline, 
and make alterations in the ecclesiastical government and 
liturgy. "t The hopes of the one party and the fears of the 
other, both of which seemed so justly founded, were des- 
tined to a signal disappointment. 

In 1603, the long career of the great Queen was closed 
by death, and the Scotch King succeeded to the English 
throne, under the title of James I. All eyes were now 
turned to the new monarch ; and his first movements were 

* Richard Bancroft, who had been raised, in 1697, by the strennons ef- 
forts of Whitgift, to the bishopric of London, owed the favor of that prelate 
to his long and active opposition to the Puritans. For many years previouB 
ho had been the Primate's right hand roan, in all measures for the suppres- 
sion of that obnoxious party, and even surpassed him in the violence and 
cruelty of his proceedings. Since his elevation to the see of London, Whit- 
gift's increasing age had thrown on Bancroft the active duties of the Primacy, 
and placed him foremost in the conflict. He had, therefore, more than any 
other man, reason to dread the expected new order of things. 

t Life of Whitgift, p. 560. 
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awaited by both parties with breathless interest Messen* 
gers were promptly despatched by both into Scotland, to 
offer their congratulations and assurances of loyalty, and 
to bespeak the royal favor to their respective interests. 
His reply to the bishops, that he would uphold the gov- 
ernment of the late Queen as she left it, somewhat revived 
their courage. But he was also gracious to the agents 
of the Puritans. And thus, while he refrained from com- 
mitting himself to any definite policy, each party was 
flattered with the idea of standing highest in his favor. 
Unsuspected by both, James had an object in view, to 
which the settlement of the quarrel between the Prelates 
and the Puritans, in itself considered, was to him a mere 
trifle. Provided only his Prerogative were secured by the 
decision, he cared not which triumphed ; and to form a 
judgment on this point, required time for personal obser- 
vation. During several months succeeding his accession, 
he was engaged in a royal progress through his new do- 
niinions; and though apparently absorbed in amusement, be 
diligent!}^ used the opportunity for watching the character 
and tendencies of tlie rival parties. Meanwhile, the^war 
of opinion had broken out with renewed violence; and the 
measures and publications, proceeding from both sides, de- 
veloped still more palpably their characteristic views and 
aims. 

James was at length ready to take a definitive position. 
On the 2-ltli of October, a proclamation, issued under the 
royal seal, appointed a meeting of leading Churchmen and 
Puritans, for discue^sing the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
kingdom. Thus originated the celebrated Uampton Couut 
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of bis Majesty's decision to support the Established Church; 
while the insulting arrogance of his tone towards the Pu- 
ritanr, his prohibition to them of all freedom of speech or 
of the press, and even of the right to join together in peti- 
tioning their sovereign on points of vital interest, taught 
thetn what treatment to expect in the appointed interview. 
The arrangements for the meeting corresponded to the 
style of the proclamation. Sixteen dignitaries of The 
Church, of whom nine were bishops, were designated to 
represent the prelatical party; while only four Puritan 
ministers, and those selected by the King, were allowed to 
appear on the other side. 

On Saturday, the 14th of January, 1604, the Conference 
held its first session. To this the Puritan ministers were 
not admitted. In Dr. Barlow's account of the Conference, 
drawn up by order of the Archbishop,* the occurrences of 

* " The sum and sabstance of the Conference which it plea«ed hie ex- 
eellent Majesty to have with the Lords Bishops and other of his clergy 
(whereat the most of the Lords of the Council were present) in his Ma- 
jesty's Privy Chamber at Hampton Court, Jan. 14th, 1603 [4.J Contracted 
by William Barlow, Doctor of DiTinity, and Dean of Chester;" 301 pp. 
small ootayo. It is of this document that Strype says in his Life of Whit- 
gIfY, p. 571 : " But that the very truth might appear [of the occurrences in 
the Uampton Court Conference], there was an authentic relation of it, writ- 
ten by one of the Divines there present, viz.. Barlow. Dean of Chester ; and 
that by the Archbishop's own order, imposing this work upon him. Which then 
we may ^conclude to have been carefully revised by himself. And that it 
might be more exact and complete, it was compared and enlarged by the 
writer (before it was published), with the Notes and copies of the Bishop of 
Lornlon, the Deans of Christ's Church, Winchester and Windsor, and the 
Arc'vloacon of Nottingham." 

Th'j quotations from this tract, which hns now become rare, have been 
made for the present work fioin the copy in the Harvard University Library. 
It has been accu-sed of unfairness in representing the conduct of the Puritan 
divines at the Conference ; its source leaves no room to suspect, that James 
and the prelates are not presented in the most favorable light. 
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the first morning are stated as follows. '^ All the deans 
and doctors attending my Lords the Bishops into the pre- 
sence-chamber, there we found sitting upon a form, Dr. 
Reynolds, Dr. Sparkes, Mr. Kncwstubbs, and Mr. Chad- 
crton, agents for the Millene Plaintiffs.* The Bishops 
entering the Privy Chamber, stayed there, till command- 
ment came from his Majesty that nouc of any sort should 
be present, but only the Lords of the Privy Council, and 
the Bishops with five Deans, [naming them,] who being 
called in, the door was close shut by my Lord Chamber- 
lain." 

The indignity thus put upon the reform party was fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the King and the Bishops, in which 
they came to a perfect mutual understanding. It was 
opened by the King in an oration an hour long, whose 
key note wns the sentiment expressed in the first sentence, 
that *' Religion is the soul of a king«loni, and Unity the life 
of religion. '' It contained very severe reflection^ on that 
portion of the clergy who, by opposing eouforniity to the 
estiiblislied doctrine and disci[»line, had bred dissensions 
now amounting almost to a schism, — '' a point/' says the 
royal orator, " most perilous to the eommon weal as to the 
Church.'' Thfv then j-roeeeded to a consiileration of the 
comjflaints aL^ainst the I^ook of Common Prayer, as well 
as of allcL^ed abuses in the administration of the service 
and disci]'liiie (if the Clinrch ; which ended in an order 
from the Kinp:, for a few verhal alterations in the titles of 
certain jortions of the l*rayer Ijook, ''not," as he re- 
marked, ^' in the bodv of the Sf-nse, and bv way ratlicr of 

* In allu.-ion to tlie so-eulU'.l Millenary Petition, >ijneil I'V 750 Puritan 
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Bome explaDutiOD, than of any alteration at all."* His 
Majesty did not allow the session to close without assuring 
the Bishops that " howsoever he lived amoug Puritans, and 
was kept for the most part as a ward under them ; yet, 
ginee he was of the age of his son, ten years old, he ever 
disliked their opinions. As the Saviour of the world said, 
' Though he lived among them, he was not of them.' -'f 

On Monday, the second day of the Conference, the Pu- 
ritan ministers were called into the Council Chamher, (the 
Bishops of London and Winchester being there already,) 
and after them all the Deans and Doctors present which 
had been summoned. On tt^is occasion, in the words of 
the Bishop of Durham,^ his highness used more short and 
round speech." For five hours these learned and virtuous 
men, (one of them. Dr. Keynolds, a distinguished Professor 
in the University of Oxford), were obliged to submit to a 
brow-beating from the king and prelates, which reflects deep 
disgrace on the cause that could need or use such weapons. 

Mr. KnewstubEs having taken exceptions to the cross in 
baptism, on account of the offence to weak brethren, the 
King replied :^ " How long will such brethren be weak ? 
Are not forty five years sufficient for them to grow strong 
in ? ^ Besides, who pretends this weakness ? We require 
not subscription of laics and idiots, but of preachers and 
ministers, who are not still, I trow, to be fed with milk, 
being enabled to feed others. Some of them are strong 

* Strype's Life of Whit^, Appendix No.XLV : Letter J rom the BUJuip 
qf Durham to the Ardibltihop of York^ g^irin^ an account of the Hampton 
Court Conference. 

f Barlow's acoount of the first session of the Conference, closing para- 
graph. 

X Letter, Ac, as just quoted. 

§ FuUer, Ch. Hist Vol III, p. 186. 
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enough, if not headstrong ; conceiring themselyes able to 
teach who last spake for them, and all the bishops in the 
land." 

To the farther enquiry of Mr. Knewstubbs, whether the 
church were competent thus to add to the ordinance of 
Christ, and how far her authority is binding in such cases, his 
Majesty answered with great warmth : " I will not argue 
that point with you, but answer as kings in parliament, Le 
Toi s* atrisera. This is like Mr. John Black, a beardless 
boy, who told me the last Conference in Scotland, that he 
would hold conformity with his Majesty in matters of doe- 
trine, but every man for ceremonies was to be left to his 
own liberty. But I will have none of that. I will have 
one doctrine and one discipline, one religion in substance 
and in ceremony. And, therefore, I charge you never speak 
more to that point, — how much you are bound to obey, — 
when the church hath ordained it."* 

Dr. Reynolds objected to the apocryphal books, instano* 
ing, among other errors, Ecclesiasticus 48 : 1 0. On this 
his Majesty said,t *' with a pleasant apostrophe to the 
Lords : What, trow ye, makes these men so angry with 
Ecclesiasticus ? By my soul I think he was a Bishop, or 
else they would never use him so !" 

Upon a proposition by Dr. Reynolds, that the inferior 
country clergy might be permitted to meet together at 
stated times for the discussion of theological subjects,J 

* Barlow, p. 70. f Ibid, p. 62. 

I Similar exercise? under the name of propheFvings had been established 

by Grindal when Bi^hnpof London, with a view to j)aimote among the cle?- 

gj of his diocese the spirit of preaching, which hud nlmoft died out in tho 

church. They were peremiitorily suppressed by Elizabeth as savoring too 
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James broke forth : ** If you aim at a Seottisb Presbytery, 
it agreeth as well with monarchy as God and the devil. 
Then Jack, and Tom, and Will, and Dick, shall meet and 
censure me and my council. Therefore, I say again, Ze 
roi s^ avisera. Stay, I pray you, one seven years, and 
then if you find me grow pursy and fat, I may per- 
chance hearken unto you ; for that government will keep 
me in breath and give me work enough." He then put 
the question to Dr. Reynolds, whether he knew of any 
" who liked the present government eccleHastical and dis- 
liked his supremacy ? On his answering that he know of 
none such, the King proceeded to relate his own and his 
mother's experience with the Scotch Reformers, who cried 
up the supremacy of the monarch till the Popish bishiJ^s 
were put down, and then, *' being illuminated with more 
light," as they professed, took in hand the supremacy also.* 
Then touching his hat to the bishops, he added :t " My 
Lords the Bishops, I may thank you that these men do 
thus plead for my supremacy. They think they cannot 
make their party good against you but by appealing unto 
it, as if you or some that adhere unto you, were not well 
affected towards it. But if once you were out and they in 
place, I know what would become of my supremacy. No 
Bishop, no King, as I before said. Neither do I thus 
speak at random, without ground ; for I have observed 
since my coming into England, that some preachers before 

banishment from Court, which harsh treatment broke the old man's hearty 
Freedom of thoaght was discouraged, no less among the inferior clergy than 
among the laity. — See Strype's Life of Archb. Grindal, Append. No. X 
" Tkt Queen to the Bishops throughout England for ih% suppression qf 
the exercise called Prophesying ^ <5<." 

• Fuller, Vol. UI, p. 188. t Barlow, p. 82. 

18* 
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me. oan be content to pnj fbr Jtmei King of Bo^md, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith; bnt 
as for Supreme OoTcmor in all cascB and orerall personal 
(as well eocleaiastical as civil,) thej pass that over with si- 
lence ; and what oat thej hare been of I after learned." 
Then having asked if they had anything more to say, and 
being answered in the native, the King rose from his chair, 
saybg as he passed to his inner chamber :* " If this be all 
they have to say, I shall make them conform themselves, 
or I will harry them out of the land, or else do worse.** 

On the third and last day of the conference, Wednes- 
day, Jan. 18, the Archbishop and other chorch dignitaries 
were present, together with many knights, eivUians and 
doctors of the law. Bat the Paritan ministers were not 
admitted to any share in the disoassion, being merely called 
in at the close of the meeting, to hear what had been de- 
cided. At this session the abuses of the High Commission 
were the chief subject of consideration. One of the Lords 
present affirmed, that the proceedings in that court were 
like the Spanish Inquisition ; where men are urged to 
subscribe more than the law requireth ; and by the oath 
ex officio^ forced to accuse themselves, being examined upon 
twenty or twenty-four articles on a sudden without delib- 
eration, and for the most part against themselves." But 
the King defended the practice in a long speecb, so entirely 
satisfactory to the prelates that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in a rapture of admiration exclaimed : ** Undoubted- 
ly your Majesty speaks by the special assistance of God's 
Spirit !" To this Bancroft, the Bishop of London added, 
kneeling : " I protest, my heart mcltcth with joy, that Al- 

* Barlow, p. 83. 
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mighty God, of his singular mercy, hath given us such a 
King as, since Christ's time, the like has not been !"* 

This question and others proposed to the Conference 
having been settled, the four Puritan preachers were 
called in to hear the trifling alterations proposed to be 
made in the Liturgy. They ventured to beg for some lit- 
tle lenity and forbearance towards certain godly ministers 
in Lancashire, whose conscience did not allow them to con- 
form in all particulars to the church. To this application 
the King at first answered that it was not his intention, 
and he presumed it was not the bishops^ ^' presently and 
out of hand, to enforce these things without fatherly admo- 
nitions, conferences, and persuasions;'' that he wished 
there might be enquiry made whether these ministers had 
converted any from popery, and were, withal, of blameless 
characters ; and if so, that the Lord Archbishop would 
write " letters directing some favor to be shown them.'' 
But Bancroft promptly interposed with the suggestion, 
that if such letters were granted, copies of them would fly 
all over England ; and then all non-conformists would beg for 
the same indulgence, and so no fruit would follow from the 
Conference, but things be worse than before. He desired, 
therefore, that a time might be limited within which they 
should be required to conform. To this his Majesty as- 
sented, and suggested that each bishop should see that it was 
done within his own diocese. At this point Mr. Knew- 
stubbs, falling on his knees, prayed for the like forbearance 
to some honest ministers in Suffolk. But the King bad 
now got his cue, and interrupting the Archbishop who was 
about to speak, he proceeded : *' Let me alone to answer 
him. Sir, you show yourself an uncharitable man. "We 

* Fuller, Ch. Hist., Vol. Ill, p. 190. 



IttTtt here taken pu&Bi end in die end, lunre eonelnded on 
unity and nnifonnity; end youi Ibnooth, must prefer tLe 
eredit of e few privete men before the peaoe of the ehorcL 
This ie just the Seotch argument when anything wai oon- 
elnded whioh dialiked aome humors. Let them eonform 
themselTea shortly, or ihey shall hear%f it"* 

After a few more words the King, rising, dismissed the 
Conferenoe. As he was leaving the Council Chamber the 
Bishop of London followed him with the benediotion: 
*' God's goodness be blessed for your Hajestj, and gire 
health and prosperity to your Highness, your gradous 
Queen, the young Prinee, and all the royal issue f *' 

Thus closed the Conforence of Hampton Court On the 
day following, the royal Moderator thus described it in a 
letter to a confidential friend in Scotland, whom he ad- 
dresses as'*' My honest Blake !"* 

" We hare kept such a roTel with the Pnritaiif here then two dayi u 
waa never heard the like ; where I have peppered them'aa soimdly aa ja 
have done the papists there. It were no reaaon that thoae that will refnaa 
the airy sign of the oron after baptism, shoald have their panel etoffed with 
any more solid and substantial cros8es4 They fled me so from argument to 
argument, without ever answering me directly, ut ut eorum moria^ as I 
was forced at last to say unto them ; That if any of them had been in a col- 
lege disputing with their scholars, if any of their disciples had answered 
them in that sort, they would hare fetched him up^ in place of a reply ; and 
so should the rod— {here the royal pleasantry descends below " the dignity 
of history."] I have such a book of theirs as may well convert infidels ; but 
it shall never convert me, except by turning me more earnestly against them. 

And thus, prnyin^ you to commend me to the honrai Chamberlain, I bid 
you heartily Farewell. James R." 

•Fuller, Vol. Ill, p. 192. 

t The whole letter, a curious if not very dignified specimen of royal liter- 
ature, is contained m Strype's Life of Archbishop Whitgift, Appendix, Kou 
XL VI. 
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There can now be no room for doubt reBpectiog the prime 
object and the animus of this memorable convention. The 
establishment of Episcopacy as the form of church govern- 
ment most favorable to royal supremacy, and the extinc- 
tion of Puritanism, as tending in the opposite direction, 
are written legibly in all its proceedings. 

How then is the fact to be explained, that in regard to 
one point of vital interest, the wishes of the Puritan min- 
isters received the prompt concurrence of the King, and 
that manifestly against the wishes of their opponents ; and 
that the realization of the measure thus inauspiciously com- 
mended to his notice, became one of the chief objects of 
his royal care for several succeeding years, and the leading 
historical event of his reign ? This was the subject brought 
forward by Dr. Keynolds, at the second session of the con- 
ference, of a NEW TRANSLATION OP THE ScRIPTURES. A 

careful attention to the circumstances of the case easily 
solves the problem. 

This scene in the conference is thus described by Bar- 
low:* 

" After that, he (Dr. Reynolds,) movftd his Majesty that there might he 
a new trandation of the Bible ; becanse those which were allowed in the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth were oormpt and not 
answerable to the original. To which motion there was at the present no 
gainsaying, the objections f being trivial and old, and already in print, often 
answered ; only my Lord of London well added, that if every man's ha- 
mor shoold be followed, thoro would be no end of translating. Whereupon 
his Highness wished that some special pains should be taken in that behalf, 

* Sam and Substance of the Conference, Ate., p. 45. Oomp. Fuller, Ch. Htst. 
Vol III, p. 182. 

T Namely, to these versions, of the reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
Dr. R. of course referred to a version for public use In the Churches, The one 
■till In use was Cranraer's " authorised version,*' in the unsatisfactory revision 
of it by the Bishops. 
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Ibr oafMbtm tfiJrtkm, (pnAabg ttii Iw hadntvvrjitMtBftgooi 

tmidatioD iato Bnglitb, battlMWont of all he Uunight tba QtneTaB to bo,) 
and ihii to be done by the beit leanH»d in both UnireniUei ; after than to 
be reriewed by the Bishope and the ehief leaned of the Chnrdi ; fkom 
them to be presented to the PriTj Oomieflt and laiUj to be iitiiii 
bj hia royal anthoi^y; and ao thia whoto Chnrch to be bovad anto it 
and no other. Harry, wUhal, he gave tUi eaveat (upon a irovd eaat out hj 
my Lord of London), that no marginal notei ihoald be added, havinglbimd 
in thoee annexed to the Genevan tranalatJon (wliich he saw to a Bible giren 
him by an Engliih lady,) tome notea very partial, imtrae, aedltioiM^ and n- 
Tortog too linaefa of daagerooa and traitmmii eonea it a. Aa whan fiom Bxo- 
dnf 1:19, dtaobedienee to Kingi{i allowed to a marginal notes aDd2Chnn. 
ZV: 16, King Asa is taxed to the note for only depoetog his mother and not 
killing her. And so concloded this potot, as all 0ie rest, with a grave and 
Jndicioas advice,— Fiist, that erron to matters of fUth might be reistlfled 
and amended ; Seeondly, that matters indiiTerent might rather be iatas^ 
preted and a gloss added ; alledgtog from Bartolus dt regno that, as better 
a King with some weakness than still a ohange, so rather a Church with soma 
fknlts than an tonovation." 

It caDDot escape the reader of this account, that Ban- 
croft's insolent remark, thrust in with characteristic for- 
wardness before the King had spoken, was a decided mis- 
take. His Majestj^s answer is based on a view quite 
different from that which had governed the policy of the 
Primate and his Lieutenant, the last twenty years ; while 
the sketch it contains of a specific plan for the execution 
of the proposed work, looks much like the' result of delib- 
erate consideration and a previously settled purpose. The 
probability, that such may have been the case, will appear 
from a few facts. 

The subject of an improved translation of the Scriptures 
was by no means a novel one. For man}' years before the 
death of Elizabeth, the question was frequently agitated, 
of a thorough revision of the Church Bible, which should 
brinf? it un in critical accuracv to the demands of tho arrc. 
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time in England, and probably excelled by none elsewhere, 
wished to devote his own attainments to the task, and urged 
its claims with more enthusiasm than prudence, on the 
great men both in Church and State. In 1595, he pub- 
lished a translation of a part of the Old Testament, with 
short explanatory notes, as a specimen of his proposed 
work, hoping thereby to secure the countenance and pecu- 
niary aid necessary to its completion. Of this he sent a 
copy to Lord Burleigh, with a letter stating his plan and 
soliciting his lordship to be ^* chiefest in contribution to- 
wards the charge, which would be exceeding great." In 
another letter to the same distinguished person, he men- 
tions that " sundry Lords, and among them some bishops, 
and others inferior of all sorts, had expressed the wish that 
his long studies in Hebrew and Greek might be bestowed 
on the improvement of the Bible's Translation. That they 
judged rightly, that amended it must be. In what points, 
he thought it not good largely to tell in words till it were 
performed in work ; lest the Bible then in use be brought 
into unnecessary disgrace ; but that all persons of knowl- 
edge and conscience would grant that bettered much it 
might be." He reminds the Lord Treasurer that this 
subject had been presented to his notice two years before; 
and that "her Majesty at that time sent word and message 
to Sir Francis Walsingham that it must be considered ; 
which his Honor had intended to do, but was hindered by 
affairs of State." He then proposes, that six of the most 
learned linguists, to be sustained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, be employed in executing the work ; whose object 
shall be, on the one hand, not to alter where the tranp.la- 
tion is already well done ; and on the other, to spare 
nothing that carried open untruth against history and re- 
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ligioBi or daikness, digumnllmg the writon. In iriudi 
kind, Job and the Propbeto mi^t bo bronght to spoik fiur 
better nnto ub." 

But all hi8 hopes were fmstrated by the oppoeition of 
Whitgifi and Baneroft, who disliked the nan, and dreaded 
the inexorable honestj of hie prineiplee of translatioiu 
Their avowed objeotioni to hia plan were indeed of the 
most pions oharaeter, and seemed dietated by a holy lesl 
for the interests of tmth. '' They fiBared," says Strype, 
** that hereby an ocoanon might be given to the enemies 
of our religion, the Papists, of disorediting our common 
English Bible and the dootrines that were founded on it, 
and weaken the reputation of that former translation then 
used in the churches." Broughton, who despised their 
hollow cant, and was as hot-tempered as he was learned, 
denounced their cherished version as a disgrace to English 
scholarship ; and charged their pretODded reverence for it, 
on their uowilliugness '^to lose their traps and pitfalls." 
This discouragement did not, however, cause him to remit 
his efforts for this great object ; for in a letter to Lord 
Burleigh in 1596, he speaks of " having written to all the 
realm for the true Bible;" and he prays his Lordship to 
advise the Archbishop, whose opposition seems to have 
been generally recognized as the sole hindrance to the 
work, ^^ to take heed lest he bring the realm to eternal 
shame, in a matter the highest for religion."* 

We see, from the foregoing, that the subject of a new 
version of the Scriptures was one familiar to English 
scholars, many years before it was proposed by Dr. Rey- 

* For the fncU in this account of Broughton's efforts for a new translation, 

o* i_ T :f* «f ii»u:»-_:«v ^^ ooo a'jo ack AZ(% cos .....i -i 1 
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nolds in tbe Hampton Court Conference ; and that not a 
few churchmen as well as others, acknowledged the abso- 
lute necessity of the work. How indeed could it be others 
wise, with the fact staring them in the face, that the com- 
mon people were daily reading in their homes a version 
every way superior to that which was read to them * by 
authority,' on Sundays in the Churches ? The comparison 
thus constantly forced on the popular mind, and converted 
by the warfare between Prelacy and Puritanism into a 
matter of lively practical interest, could not hare failed to 
become a fruitful source of discussion among all classes 
greatly to the disadvantage of the State Church. 

Now James, with all his mean and ridiculous traits of 
character, possessed an extraordinary amount of shrewdness 
in regard to every thing which concerned his regal in- 
terests.; a faculty which he dignified with the name of 
Kingcraft, and exulted in as his peculiar gift and glory. 
With his eye fixed on the one object of confirming and ex- 
tending the royal supremacy, he had in the course of his 
long reign, attained no little expertness in detecting the 
bearings of whatever was passing in his dominions, on this 
central point of interest. We have already observed, in 
his remarks on the prayers of the Puritan clergy, the keen- 

and high aims in life, seem born to mar their own fbrtnnes and ruin every 
cause they seek to promote, through inability to govern their tempera 
and tongues. His resentment, for affronts and injuries, was invariably ex- 
pressed in a way to help his enemy and hurt himself. Whatever might 
be the consequence, ho could never deny himself tbe pleasure of using his 
sting; and every real or fancied wrong was proclaimed to the public with a 
heat an i violence, which gave his persecutors the advantage of seeming to b« 
the injured party. His life was a series of cruel disappointments ; and in 
most of them, he had himself furnushed his more crafty foes with the weapons 
by which they foiled him. So necessary in this world are prudence and 
temper, as well as merit and honesty ! 



neu of hiB loent when on the tnok of popular tendenrie^ 
Can we doubt then that a aubjeot so important in its rdfr> 
tionSy and bo commonly agitated, ae a new translation of 
Ae Bible, had been already subjeoted in the royal mind to 
die tonohstone of Prerogative? As little does his speeeh 
in the Conference allow ns to doubt, that his sagacity had 
discerned Vh&t Whitgift and Bancroft had fiiiled to see: 
namely, that the demand of the age must be directed, not 
resisted ; conrerted if possible into an instrument of abso- 
lutism, not suffered to become an instrument for subvert- 
ing it Sent out with a prestige of scholarship, wUeh 
should silence the reproachful clamors of the Puritans and 
eclipse their favorite Presbyterian version, yet charged 
with conservative influences, and linked indissolubly with 
the Church and the Throne, the new version promised to 
become the chief agent in maintaining the established or- 
der. And hence it was, that though this measure was sug- 
gested by the obnoxious party he was resolved to crush, and 
was evidently relied on by the Nonconformist leaders for 
the promotion of the New Discipline,* it was quietly ap- 
propriated by James and used for his own purposes. 

* Their plan was both sagacioiu and liberal. While desiring to deprire 
Prelacy of the advantages which it dcrired fVom the Bishops' Bible, they 
did not ask that it might be superseded by the Genevan, thongb confeieedly 
superior ; but, on the ground of its acknowledged corruptions and imperfe^ 
tions, prayed for a new translation, firmly believing that if executed on the 
principles of true criticism, it cuuld not fail to sustain what they held as 
truth. 
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THE COMMON VERSION-CONTINUED. 

How strong a hold the project of a Dew version had 
taken of the mind of James, and how well he had con- 
sidered the means for making it answerable to his ends, 
appears from the measures which he immediately adopted 
for carrying it into execution. Taking the matter into 
his own hands, he set on foot the necessary preliminaries 
without delay, and on a scale surpassing all that had been 
witnessed in England in connection with Bible translation. I 
Bancroft, now fully won over to the King's policy, and f 
appointed general Overseer and final Reviser of the work, ■ 
pushed it forward with characteristic vigor and efficiency. 
Before the end of July, fifbyrfjotur scholars had been 
sdected as translators, and arranged into six companies, 
two of which were to meet at Westminster, and two at 
each of the universities. The heads of the universities 
were directed, moreover, to add to the number such others 
as they might deem qualified ; and the bishops were ex- 
horted to spare no pains for securing the suggestions and 
criticisms of the best scholars in their respective dioceses ; 
** that so," in his Majesty's words, ** our said intended 
translation may have the help and furtherance of all our 
principal learned men within this, our kingdom." ^ 
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The maintenanoe and remaneration of the trandaton 
was the Kiug's next care. The following letter, writtei 
by him to the Bishop of London, exhibit! his plan for this 
object * 

** Blgfat trmly tnd iraU-btlovtd, w fretl 70a wtSL Whi&nta, w h«i« 
appointod otrUin l«ani6d men, totbt nomlwr of flfly-fonr, Ibr tlM tnudatiaf 
of the Bible, tnd thtt in thig number diren of them heve either bo eeetarf- 
Mtieal preferment at ell, or ebe io Teiy mall as the fame it Ur immeet iir 
men of their deeeiti ; and jeiweof owmU^ in ai^ oonrenient timeeaaHt 
well remedj it Therefore we de heartily iei|alre jnn that pr ee e ntly yea 
write, in oar name, aa well tothe Arehbiihopof York ai to the real of the 
Biahops of the piovlnee of Caaterbai7,t aignifying onto them that we da 
will, and atraitly charge OTory one of them, aa alao the other Blahopa of the 
province of York, aa they tender oar good faTor toward them, that (all ex- 
ooaei 8«t apart) when a prebend or panonage being ratAd in oar book of 
taxntions, the prebend at twraty poand at the leaat,| and the paraonage to the 
like sum and upwon^ ahall next npon any oooaaioa happen to be Toid, and 
to be eithor of their patronage and gift, or the like paraonage ao Toid to be 
of the patronage and gift of any poraon whataoever ; they do make ftay 
thereof, und admit none anto it until, certifying na of the avoidanee of it, 
and of the name of the patron, (if it be not of their own gift,) we may coea- 
mend for the same aome soch of the learned moa aa we shall think fit to be 
preferred unto it ; not doubting of the Bisbopa* readiness to satisfy as herem, 
or that any of the laity, when we shall in time more them (0 ao good and 

« From Regisl. III. JVhUgifl. Copied from Wilkina* Concilia magma 
Britan. ct llibum. Vol. iv.p. 407 (Harvard irniv. library) ; alao in Strype*i 
Life of Whitgifl, p. 590. 

t Archbishop WhitgiA had died in the preceding February, only a few 
weeks after the Hampton Court Conference. His apprehension, that the 
Puritan influence in the coming Parliament might undo what had been so 
satisf.iciorily settled in the Conference, is supposed to have hastened his de:Uh. 
So well aware wiis he, that the measures there carried through, with so high 
a hand, wore in opj>o:jition to the wishes of the moat 8ub:>t«ntial part of the 
nation ! 

X This, it will be recollected, would be equal to many times the same sum 
\i the present time. Thus Fuller (Vol. iii. p. 220) mentions, as an instance 
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MHsfoat an Mt, will be imwilliDg to gira iu the like dae eontentment end 
MtkftaHnn $ We OoxwItm h&riog taken the lame order for inch prebenda 
and bene6oea aa ihall be Toid in our gift. 

"What We write to joa of othen, joa rnnit vpfij it to yonraelf ; aa alaa 
Bot to fbrget to nwre the laSd Arshbl^oiH and all Biihopi,wlth tiieir Deaaa 
and Oht^tofii aa touching the other poini to be Impaited othenriie by 70a 
VDto tfaeak" [Tlien IbUowi the dixeetioB referred to ahore for nonring the 
^tAmdarj tsUkkBa of the learned eleigy of each dtoeew.] ** Qiven under 
Our Signet at Our Palaoe of Weatmbuter, the 22d of July, in the leoond 
year of our leign of Sni^and, Franee and Ireland, and of Sootland, zzzm." 

This letter the Bishop of London oommnnioated to 
eaoh of his brethren, ts directed^ accompanied by one 
firom himself, dated July 3 let, urging upon their attention 
<* how carefal his Majesty is for the proriding of livings 
for those learned men." " I doubt not," he adds, ** that 
your Lordship will have a due regard of his Majesty's re- 
quest herein, as it is fit and meet ; and that you will take 
such order, both with your chancellor, register, and such 
of your Lordship's officers who shall have intelligence of 
the premises, as also with the dean and chapter of your 
eathedral church, whom his Msjesty likewise requireth to 
be put in puind of his pleasure herein ; not forgetting the 
latter part of his Majesty's letter, touching the informing 
of yourself of the fittest Imguists in your diocese, for to 
perform, and speedily to return, that which his If ajesty is 
BO careful to have £uthfully performed."* 

To this letter was added a postscript explaining *' thai 
other paint " in his Majesty's letter, which, being a matter 
of delicacy, seems to have been committed orally to Ban- 
croft, to be by him made known confidentially to the other 
prelates. It was, in substance, this : That the immediate 
support of such of the translators as were without livings, 
required a considerable sum to be raised without delay, 

« ^ilUnf and 8tiype, aa ^potad abevab 
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** which hiB Hajestj, of hiB moet prineelj diipcMitmi, 
very ready to have borne ; but that some of the Lords (u 
things then went) held it inconyenient^ A contribation for 
this object was therefore requested of the oLergy, ia his M^ 
jesty^s name ; and as a stimnliu to their leal, the Biahsf 
mentioned that he was directed " to acquaint his Majesty 
with every man's liberality towards this godly work.* 

The following letter from Chanoellor Cecil, to the Vie^ 
chancellor and heads of the University of Cambridgei 
bearing the same date as that of the King to Bancroft^ 
suggests still another method of meeting this necessity, in 
order, as it seems, that the work might be taken in hand 
without delay :t 

" After my rery heartj oomm«idatioiis— Whcnti hb Majt^ bath a^ 
pointed certain learned men, in and of joor uuTerntj, to take paint in 
trandating some portioiu of the Scriptme, aooording to an order in tiut be- 
half set down (the copy whereof remaineth with Bir. Lively, yonr Hebrew 
lectarer) his pleasure and commandment is, that yon ihoold take foch 
care of that work, as that if yon oan remember any fit men to Join with the 
rest therein, yoa should in his name aasign them thereonto ; and that soeh 
as are to be called out of the country, may be entertained in sach colleges 
as they shall make choice of, without any charge unto them either lor their 

* The royal finances were in a desperate condition, the officers of the 
household being driven to their wit's end to obtain either money or credit 
for his Majesty's weekly expenses. Ilis persevering eneigy in pushing for- 
ward the new version under thme embarrassments, is all the more worthy ef 
notice. In 1607, the King thus speaks, in a letter to the Lords, respeoting 
the better improving his revenue — " My Lonls : The only disease and con- 
sumption which I can ever apprehend as likeliest to endanger me, is this 
eating canker of want ; which being removed, I could think myself as happy 
in nil other respects, ns any other king or monarch that ever was since the 
birth of Chrii<t. In this di.^oiuie, I am the patient ; and yo have promi&ed 
to bo the physicians, to usq the best care ujwn me that your wit, faithful- 
ness, and diligence can roach unto" — Stryjje's Annals, Appendix, Xo 297. 
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entrance, their chamber, or their commons, except it happen that any do 
mnke cboice to remam m any ot tbe poorer coUogea that are not well able 
to bear that charge ; and there snch order will be taken by the Lord Bishop 
of Londcn aa that the same ihall be defrayed. Hia Majesty ezpecteth that 
you should further the business as much as you can, as well by kind usage 
of the parties that take pains therein, as by any other means that you can 
best devise ; taking each order that they may be freed in the meanwhile 
from all lectures and exercises to be supplied for them by your grave direc- 
tions ; and assuring tbem that he will hereafter have such princely care, as 
well by himself as by his Bishops at his commandment, for the preferring 
of every one of them, as their diligence and due respect to his Majesty's de- 
sire in this so worthy an employment, shall (he donbteth not) very well 
deserve." 

Under the same date as his letter to the bishops, 
Bancrofib wrote to the Cambridge translators, informing 
them :• 

** That his Majesty being made acquainted with the choice of all them to 
be employed in the translating of the Bible in such sort as Mr. Lively could 
inform them, did greatly approve of the said choice. And forasmuch as hia 
Highness was very desirous, that the same so religious a work should admit no 
delay, he had commanded him to signify unto them, in his name, that his 
pleasure was, they should, with all possible speed, meet together in their 
nniversity and begin the same ; that his Majesty's care for their better 
continuance together, they might perceive, by their Right Honorable Chan- 
cellor's letter to the Vice-chancellor and heads, but more especially by the 
copy of a letter written to himself for order to be taken with all tbe Biskope 
of this realm in their behalf, which copy he had herewith sent them ; that 
he had desired Mr. Vioe-chancellor to send to snch of them as were not now 
present in Cambridge, to will them in his Majesty's name, that, all other oc- 
casions and business set aside, they made their present repair unto them 
that were at Cambrid^. Upon whoM coming, and after they had prei)ared 
themselves for this busines?, his Lord?hip prayed they would write presently 
nnto him, that he might inform his Majesty thereof, who could not be satis- 
fied till it was in hand. Since he was persuaded, his royal raind rejoiced 
more in the good hope which he had for the happy success of that work, than 
of his peace concluded with Spain." 

* Lewis, p. 314. 



Hii Lorddip'i letter to tin YiM-Ohanedlor, Tafaml 
to Bbove, is u follows :* 

"Alttr my Twy h»Mqr awamudrth i 1 B«b« Mqaalahd allli > MIk 
Utdj wilttn ODlc jog In hIi M^Mtj*! Bu> I7 jvor rigU h Mow ll i 
CtaDMllBr, (Pd hsTfaiR njMlr TMeind HDdi7 AnstkM fWa y« H)|hMH 
(br tb* brttanvtUnc fonnid gf Ui mot njal dad|Bnut (br trtndtlhi Ob 
Bthia, I do ■oMidinily BUT* TOO, la hk HiMt*) B«n^ that mcwpUrb 
tfa* dnigt md trait connlltod sBto jpn, as ttaa* may b« onti^ppad ty 
]«a br tba brttar fDrtbeniHiaarthlstaoIyiraik. Tb* putlMBWMwto 
anq^ohiM to ba •nptDrsd thndn Hr. Llvaly can ifaew joa 1 afvUA 
oambar I dcrin jdo b; hb to lika BoUnk lad to witia la aoeh af tham M 
an Bbrotd, In bii Mnjnty'i muaa, (fin as far my ooomiaaim axtaadilkj 
that all axeoaga ni uids, (Iht do pmratly ooma Id Cambildia, thna It 
addraai IbaanalTat RntbvUb to tUa basB««. I an botd to Inmbla yM 
barewltb, bwuna yoa knuw tnttn- irba an abtant, wbsn tbey ara, md 
bmr to Mod onto tbem thin T do. And wan it only, I loppoia, to •■« n* 
<f that poliu, being myaslf not idla in tbe maaotimi, I am pemudad I 
mlgfat ebtain at your hiindi u gnti a TiTor, Ton will Maroely otmcaiT* 
hmr saniart h<> Unjeaty ia to hare thia work bagnn ; and thenlbra I doobt 
DDtyoD •rill, (bryoar parta, io anytbing Ibat (■ within ynor Dompaaa, aa wall 
in tlui mnred now nnto yon, ai fgr tlnir enlsrtainment <f bm t]>*y euaa and 
bettor enconniEcincnt, nt forward tba aams. And lobwng alwaya raady U 
aaaiit you, ir any difBcoUiea do arias In Ihs yngiim of Oih liiiiliii». I bOb- 
mil yon nnlo tlia tnition of Almighty flod." 

With this letter was likewise sect a copy of th« King's 

Instructions to the Translatohb, being a complete set 
of Rules devised and ordaioed bj bia Majestj, for their 
guidance in tbo preparation of the work. As a statement 
both of the methods and the priuciples on which our Com' 
mon Version was executed, thev are worthy of the reader's 
most attentive consideration. They were as follows :t 

1. The ordioarj Bible road In tbe Cbnrcb, eomniDDly called Ihe Bifbo;^ 
Bible, to bs follnwed and ea littla sKcred ag tba oripoal will tMRnlt 
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in the text, to be retained aa near u may be accordingly as they are vul- 
garly used. 

3. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, namely, as the word ehureh not 
to be translated eorgregaiion, Ac. 

4. When any word hatk divers signiflcations, that to be kept which hath 
been most commonly used by the most eminent Fathers, being agreeable to 
the propriety of the place and the analogy of faith. 

6. The division of the chapters to be altered either not at all, or m little 
as mty be, if necessity so reqoire. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, bnt only for the explanation of 
the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot, without some circumlocution, so 
briefly and fitly be expressed in the text 

7. Such quotations of plaoM to be marginally set down as shall serve for 
the fit reference of one Scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each company to take the same chapter or 
chapters ; and, having translated or amended them severally by himself 
where he thinks good, all to meet together, oonfer what they have done, and 
agree for their part what shall stand. 

9. As any one company hath dispatched any one book in this manner, 
they shall send it to the rest to be considered of seriously and judiciously ; 
for his Majesty is very careful in this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, shall doubt or 
differ upon any places, to send them word thereof, note the places, and there- 
withal send their reasons; to which, if they consent not, the difference to 
be compounded at the general meeting, which is to be of the chief persons 
of each company, at &e end of the work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is doubted of, letters to be di- 
rected by authority, to send to any learned in the land for his judgment in 
such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent fhnn every bishop, to the rest of his clergy, ad- 
monishing them of this translation in hand, and to move and charge as many 
as, being skilful in the tongues, have taken pams in that kind, to send his 
particular observations to the oompany, either at Westminster, Cambridge, 
or Oxford. 

13. The directors in each company to be the Deans of Westminster and 
Chester for that place, and the King's Professors in the Hebrew and Qreek 
in each University. 

14. These translations to be used when they agree better with the text 
than the Bishops' Bible ; namely, Tyndale's, Matthews, Coverdale's, Whit- 
fliuroh's [Cranmer's], the Genevan. 
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Of the fifty^onr appointed trandaton, only ibrty-aereB 
actoally engaged in the work. Among these it was ap- 
portioned in the following manner 

Of the three companies to whom was committed the 
Old Testament, the first — ^ten in number — ^met at West- 
minster, under the direction of Dr. Launcelot Andrews, 
Dean of Westminster. To them was assigned the Penta tench, 
and other historical books, as far as the end of 2d Kings. 

The second — eight in number — with Edward Lively, 
regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, as President, 
met at that uniTcrsity. They had for their portion from 
the first of Chronicles to the end of Ecolesiastes. 

The third met at Oxford, under Dr. John Harding, 
Prcsidcut of Magdalen College, and Professor of Hebrew. 
Thej took the remainder of the Old Testament, from 
Isaiah to Malachi. 

Of the two companies on the New Testament, the first — 
consisting of eight translators — met at Oxford, under Dr. 
Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ^s Church. ' Their portion 
was the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Apocalypse. 

To the second — seven in number — who met at West- 
minster, under Dr. Wm. Barlow, Deau of Chester, were 
assigned the Epistles. 

The remaining company, assembled at Cambridge under 
Dr. Dupont, Prebend of Ely,, and Master of Jesus' College, 
cousisted of seven scholars, devoted exclusively to the 
Apocrypha. 

A disagreement having arisen among the Cambridge 
translators, in regard to the application of the third and 
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the arrangements, viz. : a special Board, consisting of "three 
or four of the roost ancient and grave divines, to be as- 
signed by the Vice-Chancellor,upon conference with the rest 
of the heads, to be Overseers of the Translation, as well 
Hebrew as Greek, for the belter observation of the rules 
appointed by his Highness, and especially concerning the 
third and fourth rules."* 

The exact time when the translation was commenced, 
has not been ascertained. It has been currently supposed 
that the death, in May 1605, of Edward Lively, the most 
distinguished Hebraist connected with the work, delayed 
even its commencement till considerably after that time. 
But it seems to be pretty clearly settled, that the first 
revision was finished sometime in 1607 ; and from a re- 
mark in the Preface, it appears that this had occupied not 
less than three years, which carries the beginning of their 
work back to 1604. 

Their method of proceeding, in accordance with the 
King^s directions, was as follows. The members of a com- 
pany all took the same portion, which each first revised by 
himself ; then all met together to make up a copy on which 
they could agree. The part thus completed was then 
submitted to the other companies for their criticisms ; and 

* L«wii, p. 319. — In these rules and regalations, we find a snflBcient ezpla- 
nution of the exclusion of Hugh Broughton from the list of translators. He 
would never hare subjected his scholarship to such restraints, or yielded to 
the nrbitrarj decisions of men confcfttedly far inferior to him in learning. 
Strype tells us — Life of Whitgift, p. 589 — that in the ielection of translators, 
Fuch were avoided " ns should affect many alterations, and different read- 
ing* from the former version, more than needed. Of which aort," he adds, 
*' w»a the great linguist Mr. Broughton, whose mind the Archbishop knew 
full well, having divers years before condemned that translation, charging 
it with a great number of errors undesenredly, and treated very rudely 
those grave and learned bishope that were employed in it., m though they 
had traoslated from the Latin, and wanted rafBfdent skill." 
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if these were approved by the first rerisers, they were 
adopted as permanent; if otherwise, they were resenred 
for the jndgment of the final rerisers. 

The whole venion being completed in this manner, three 
eoples were made of it, (one at each place,) and delirered 
to a committee of twelve— six of whom were chosen by the 
translators from their own namber — ^two from each com- 
pany — and six, it is supposed, were selected by the King, 
according to his first intention, firom his bishops and other 
learned ecclesiastics not prerioosly connected with the 
translation.* 

The work haying received this second revision, passed 
into the hands of Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. 
Miles Smith, (soon after made Bishop of Glonoester,)t who 
again revised the whole, and prefixed arguments to the 
several books. By the King's direction, Dr. Smith also 
wrote a Preface for the work, which is chiefly occupied 
with a defence of its design and character against various 
classes of opposers. 

Finally, the Bishop of London received it in charge, and 
bestowed such finishing touches as were yet needed to fit 
it for its destined position. 

It was at length published in 1611, with a dedication 
to the King, in which flattery was carried to its culminating 
point. The title page proclaimed, that it had been exe- 
cuted "by his Majesty^s special commandment;" and that 
it was " appointed to be read in churches." 

* Introd. to Bagster's English Hexapla, p. 108. 

t Next to Bancroft, Bilaon had made himself most coiupicuoiu among the 
prelates of the Hampton Conrt Conference, in opposition to the Puritans. 
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Thus have we traced the origin of our common version, 
and the principles and method observed in its preparation. 
It only remains to make a few remarks in regard to the 
character of the version, which was the product of so 
singular a combination of influences. 

The breadth of the King^s plan, as compared with that 
of Archbishop Parker, is worthy of special notice. It was 
the Primate^s aim to advance the cause of Episcopacy, by 
excluding all but bishops from a share in preparing the 
Bible to be used in Divine service ; thus placing them be- 
fore the people, as a distinct sacred class, their authorized 
teachers and directors in matters of religion. This had, 
DO doubt, some advantages ; but, on the other hand, it di- 
vided them from the sympathy of the great body of Eng- 
lish scholars, exposed their work and their own pretensions 
to unsparing criticism, and gave to the claims of the Gene- 
van version the fairest chance of recognition. Let us now 
look at the plan of James. His work opened a field for 
the scholarship of England. Her chief schools of learning 
were invited to contribute to it their choicest sons. All 
classes of the clergy were represented in it. Even Puritan 
scholarship was welcomed to a distinguished place in the 
noble task. Its importance and dignity were further en- 
hanced by the King's requirement, that all other literary 
employment — even lectures in the university — should be 
relinquished for the time, and that the translators should 
be relieved of all care for their own support ; while the 
royal employer pledged himself to reward their labor by 
honorable and profitable preferment for life. Nor was this 
all. The cooperation of every learned man iu the king- 
dom, by suggestions and criticisms for the use of the im- 
mediate translators, was solicited with an urgency which 



would give eomplimnoe the graoe of a £iTor to the King 
himself Coald a method haye been more ■killfuUj denied 
for enlisting iu the new version the universah interest of 
scholars, and for turning all eyes to it as a greai national 
work ? But it was also a Protestant work. Papists alone 
had no part in it And thna it appealed to all good Pro- 
testants, as a recognition of their common faith, and their 
common detestation of the corrapt and Uoody ohoroh of 
Bome. 

So liberal, so catholic was the enterprise, when viewed 
on one side. Let us now look at it from another point-— 
the principles to be observed iu its execution. The first, 
third, snd fourth of the King's rules for the translators, 
funiish the answer on this point The ordinary Bible 
read in the church, commonly called the Bishops' Bible, 
is to be followed, and as little altered as the original will 
permit The principle adopted in that version in regard 
to ecclesiastical words, as church for congregation^ is to 
oe still binding. Words with divers significations are to 
be translated according to the use of the Fathers, if agree- 
able to tlie propriety of the place and the analogy of faith. 
In otlier words, the appearance of change, which might throw 
discredit on the authority of the church, is to be cautiously 
avoided ; the ecclesiastical terms which subserve the pre- 
sent conptitution of the church are to be retained, and not 
translated ; the translation of doubtful words is to be de- 
cided by the doctrines uf the church. 

If these rules have any other meaning, it must be shown 
on other testimony than that of the version itself. That 
they contained the pith and marrow of James' dcsi^^n, is 
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eonformity to the King^s wiehes ia these particulars. It 
is noticeable, moreover, that the prizes held out to the 
translators as a stimulus to their industry and ambition, 
were high positions in the Church ; and of course not to be 
secured without subscription to its doctrines and discipline. 
Thus the accuracy of the version was to be made subordi.* 
nate to considerations of expediency ; and the scholarship 
concentrated on it, was but to give new solidity and eclat 
to an ecclesiastical system, which the majority of the Eng- 
lis'i nation at that very time deemed at variance with the 
word of God.* 

The same object is manifest also in the succeeding 
measures. The next step in the original plan, was to subject 
it to the examination of the bishops ; and this seems to have 
be^ substantially followed, in the third revision by a se- 
select committee consisting of six tran^ators, and the same 
number of church dignitaries not concerned in the transla- 
tion. To this succeeded a fourth, by two high-churchmen ; 
and finally it passed into the hands of Bancroft, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury'«-a man without scholarship, without 
scruples, and with no power above him but the King, whose 

• " The following observation will coniinn," says Hallam, " what may 
startle some readers, that the Puritans, or at least those who rather farored 
them, had a mnjority among the Protestant gentry in the Queen's [Eliza- 
beih'.-^] days. It is agreed on all hands, and is quite manifest, thnt they 
predominated in the Ilonse of Commons ; but that House was composed, as 
it has CTcr been, of the principal landed proprietors, and as much repre- 
sented the general wish of the ooramunity, when it demanded a farther re- 
form in religious matters, as on any other subject. One would imagine, by 
the manner in which some express themselves, that the di«contcn(e 1 were a 
Bmiill faction, who, by some unaccountable means, in dc.-pite of the govern- 
ment and the nation, formed a mnjority of all parliaments under Eliza- 
beth and her two successors." — Constitutional History of Englandy ch. iv., 
Kote to p. 115 (Am. edilioa.) 
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objeots in this vnderUking preoiBely eoincided with 
own. But though he gave meeonnt to no man of hia pro- 
oeedings in this matter, yet the whole body of the tranria- 
tors atood before the pnblio aa endoraera of all he might 
pleaae to do; and the Poritanawere made to bear inrolim- 
tary witneaa to the di?ine inetitntion of the State ohoreh, 
no legs than the most aealooa of her aona.* 

The exeellenoiea and the defeota of the yennon thna 
prodnoedy are jost what we should ezpeot firom ita history. 
King James' third and foorth roles, while they deoided its 
oharacter in oertain important respeets, cm prinoiples as 
arbitrary and onsonnd as those adopted by the Bhemish 
translators, affected the expression only in single points. 
Portions of the work reflect the highest credit on the 
scholarship of the time. Bedell and Reynolds, and some 
others of the revisers, were undoubtedly masters of all that 
was then known of sacred oriticbm ; and that they be- 
stowed their utmost pains on the work, there oan be no 
question. But all the translators were not scholars ; and 
consequently, other portions fall decidedly behind some of 

* What use was made of this power bj Banerofl, is unknown. He wa* 
publicly charged with having altered the vwsion in fourteen placet. Dr. 
Smith is said to have admitted, in answer to oomplunts from previoas 
revisers, that " he was so potent, there was no resisting him." 

The reader of this history will find a remarkable ooincidenoe between the 
rendering of 1 Peter 2 : 13 in King James' Revision, {to tfu King, as 9u- 
prcme.) and the language used by him at the Hampton Coart Conferenee 
(p. 4 17). This passage was rendered in the Bi:ibops' Bible : unto the King, 
as having the pre-eminence. Among the other versions to be consulted when 
that of the Bi»ho(>s' failed, it stood thus : Tyndale, Coverdale, Cranmer and 
Matthew's: unto the King, as unto the chief head; Qenevan : unto the 
King as unto the superior. To whom do wo owe it, that King James' Re- 
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the previous versions. Passages are mistranslated , which 
Tjndale and Coverdale and the Genevan — some or all of 
them — had translated right. As a whole, moreover, the 
work could not but exhibit the retrogressive tendency of 
that rigid conservatism, which had made adherence to a 
defective version the fundamental rule of the revision, and 
deviation from it the exception, only to be allowed in cases 
of necessity. Under this pressure, much would be left 
untouched which an unshackled translator, aiming only to 
present the most perfect reflection of the divine original, 
would have changed for the better ; and the changes that 
were ventured on would often be made with a timid hand. 
Its imperfection is, however, to be ascribed in part to the 
King^s haste, which did not allow sufficient time for the 
ripening of the work. In the opinion of the learned Gene- 
brard, a scholar as well qualified to judge on such matters 
as any of that age, the labor of thirty men for thirty years 
would not have been too large an estimate for the thorough 
execution of so great a work.* But James, while he 
wanted the bes( of versions, wanted it for a specific pur- 
pose ; and that purpose could not be answered even by an 
immaculate version thirty years ahead. His anxiety for 
its completion, is made the basis of the following high- 
flown compliment in the dedication of the work : 

" Of the infinite &rgnment8 of a right Christian and religious affeeUon in 
year Majestj, none is more forcible to declare it to others than the rehement 
and perpetuated desire of accomxilishing and publishing this work, which 
we now present unto your Majesty. For when once your Majesty, out of 
deep judgment, had apprehended how conrenient it was, that out of the 
Original Sacred Tongues, together with comparing of the labors, both in our 
own and other foreign languages, of many worthy men who went before us, 
there should be one more exact translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 

* He reckoned the necessary cost at 200,000 crowns. 
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BngUihlQDgtte; jowMiO*!^^ B*v«r dtriiitovrg»Midl»«Boitoaon 
towhomitwMeommiiided, tlMltlM mA ndi^behMlMied, andthrttht 
biuin«« might be ezpeditod in M deeanft m maiUMr as m mAttor of loeli ia- 
portMicc ^pight JuUj require." 

And thus, from these varioni eaneee, it otme to pew 
that the new version, instead of refleoUng, as eaoh saeoes- 
sire translation should, the inereased light of seienoe with 
uniform clearness, ga?e it back in broken patches, like a 
field on which sun and shade contend for the mastery. 

It has been objected, also, to the method prescribed hj 
James, that decision hj plurality if voices is not always 
the safest method of reaching philological conclusions. It 
is obvious upon reflection, moreover, that the plan of sue- 
ccsaive sets of revisers, though at first sight promising 
feultless accuracy, may prove, in practice, quite the reverse. 
For if the work should pass from the better into the 
worse hands, it would be marred rather than mended by 
the additional labor. We have do evidence, that among 
the revisers employed by James there were any more faith- 
ful or competent, than those who performed the first revi- 
sion ; and it is at ]east probable, that had it been given to 
the public as they left it, it would have stood better the 
test of after times. That some of them were muob dissat- 
isfied with the arbitrary handling of their labor is beyond 
question. Both the Dedication and the Preface contain 
allusions to the Puritans, hardly to be explained except on 
the supposition of dissatisfaction in tins respect among a 
part of the translators. In the former, after expressing 
the sanguine hope, " that the Church of England will 
reap good fruit " by means of the new Bible, the writers 
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slanders of "self-conceited brethren, who run their own 
wajs, and give liking unto nothing but what is framed by 
themselves, and hammered on their anvil.'' In the Pre- 
face they make particular mention, that they have on the 
one hand ^^ avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who 
leave the old Ecclesiastical words and betake them to oth- 
ers ; as when they put washing for baptism, and congte* 
gation for church ; as on the other side they had shunned 
the obscurity of the Papists in their azymcs, tunike, ra- 
tionalj Jiolocaiistj ahd a number of such like, whereof their 
late translation is full.'' At the very outset of the work, 
it will be remembered, disagreements of this kind occa- 
sioned the appointment of an' extra Board of Overseers. 
Dr. Gell, who stood in an intimate relation to one of the 
translators, Dr. Abbott, (afterwards so disliked by James 
M the mild and liberal Archbishop of Canterbury,) has said 
of its defects : " Yet is not all the blame to be laid upon 
the translators ; but part of it is to be shared with them 
also who set them at work, who by reasons of state limited 
them (as some of them have much complained) lest they 
might be thought not to set forth a new translation but 
rather a new Bible."* And he further asserts, that " many 
mistranslated words and phrases bz/ j^^^rality of voices 
were carried into the context, and the better translation 
was cast into the margin." 

The work was not received by the generation for whom 
it was prepared, with that unanimity for which James had 
hoped. The bait of Puritan scholarship did not sufficient- 
ly conceal the real intent and p'iirpose of its royal and pre- 
latical projectors, to ensnare the body of nou confoiiiiists. 

* Essay toward the amendment of the last £ng. Trans.of the Bible (1G59), 
Preface, p. 29. 
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They had already enjoyed too in&nAte an ae^nuntanea 
with the Ghnroh to be taken at her first east, and aUQ 
clang to their beloved " version of Geneva " which th^ 
felt sure was exaetly right.* Nor wcqb all her dntifol 
children pleased with the change. Dr. Smith, in his Pre- 
Uoe to the version, thus representa the cavils of these 
ultra-conservatives : 

" HaOi the Glioreh been dBo«iT»d an fUf wfcflt^ tiiey Mind. BmA 
her fweet breed been minted with leeTen^ her ailfer with dron, her wine 
with water, her milk with ttmel We hoiied thet we had been in the right 
waj, that we had had the eraelas ci Qod deUtend vnto «, and thai^ 
though all the world had oanae to be offended, and to complaini jet we had 
none. Hath the nnrae holden oat the breaat, and nothing but wind in it 1 
Hath the bread been deliyered by the &then of the Church, and the aame 
piored to bestonel What ia it to handle the word of God deoeitfiiUy, if 
this be notr* 

To these popular objections were added those of scholars 
like Dr. Gell, who conceived that the translation had been 
biased by sectarian inflaences. Critics of a far higher 
class, like the learned Selden, while warmly approving it as 
a decided advance on previous popular versions, objected 
both to its style, as rather ^' a translation into English words 
than English phrase/' and to the too frequent inaccuracy 
of its renderings. Whitelocke says of him, when sitting 
with the Westminster Assembly of Divines : " Sometimes 
when they had cited a text of Scripture to prove their as- 
sertions, Selden would tell them, * perhaps in your lif tie 
pocket Bibles with gilt leaves,' (which they would often 
pull out and read,) * the translation may be thus ; but the 
Greek and Hebrew signify thus and thus;' and so would 
totally silence them." 
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contend, during the first half of the seyenteenth century. 
It had not yet fairly established itself as the Bible for 
general use, when a measure was set on foot for a new 
Translation of the Scriptures. An order for this purpose 
was introduced into Parliament in 1652, and again in 1656,* 
and was made the subject of long and grave deliberation 
by a special committee of the House of Commons.* Had 
it gone into e£fect, the merits and the faults of King James' 
Bible would probably have been now among the curiosities of 
literature ; for it was in the hands of scholars, whose names 
still shine with undiminished splendor among the great 
lights of sacred learning. A version executed by men like 
Castell and Cudworth, Clarke and Walton, would have 
embodied a culture more comprehensive, various, and pro- 
found, than was ever before possessed by English scholars, 
or than ever yet has been bestowed on a vernacular trans- 
lation of the Scriptures in any land. But the political 
changes which soon intervened frustrated this great design ; 
and King James' revision, now left without a rival, came 
into universal use. 

Such was the origin and history of oar Common Ver- 
sion. The facts thus brought to view, by dissipating the 
mysterious halo which two and a half centuries have gath- 
ered round it, may diminish the blind fondness of our re- 
gard ; but they exhibit also its bdisputable claims on our 
intelligent affection and veneration. 

It is to be remembered with gratitude, not to James, but 
to an overruling Providence, that the objects he had in view 

* Journal of the Hoobo of Commoiui, published by order of the House of 
Commons ; and Whitelocke's Memorials of the English Affairs, London, 1732, 
( Harvard University Library). 
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reqnirad no perrenion or obsenration of the eaaential doo- 
trines of oaf faith. The foundation still stood snre ; the 
wells of saltation still gashed full and free, and all who 
would might drink and live. Eren James' oonservatire 
narrowness was made the instrument of securing to the 
version one feature of inestimable value. We owe it to 
his anxietj for the credit of the Bible already sanctioned 
by the Church, that the English Scriptures still speak to 
us of these later days in substantially the same simple, 
noble, glowing phraseology, in which Tyndale so long be- 
fore had clothed the sacred oracles for the English people. 
That King James' revisers could not have changed its 
general manner for the better, is sufficiently evident from 
the specimens of their ability which they have famished in 
single cases. Whether in this respect it can ever be es- 
sentially improved, may well be qestioned. It is at least 
certain that the English mind, thus long accustomed to a 
style so in unison with the simple majesty of the inspired 
original, will be slow to accept of any version conceived in 
a totally difiercnt spirit. 

Nor must we forget that this version, though the imme- 
diate product of James' selfish ambition, was no less truly 
the offspring of English Protestantism. It owed its exist- 
ence, primarily, to that deep-voiced popular demand for 
the word of God, and for that word in its purity, which 
had been so long one of the most striking, as it was the 
noblest exponent of Anglo-Saxon piety, lie seized upon 
this generous public sentiment, and used it for his own 
ends. But none the less was its life from the hearts of the 
people ; none the loss does it bear witness to that law of 
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CONCLUSION. 

In the opeDiDg chapter of this volume, the Bible is 
claimed to be the true Magna Charta of the people. This 
has fully appeared in the facts of the preceding history. 
What else awakened in the bosoms of the down-trodden 
English masses those aspirations after light, that conscious- 
ness of manhood, that sense of moral obligation, which 
inspired and sustained their long struggle with tyranny ? 
Through all the stages of this eventful story, embracing 
more than two centuries, the direct influence of the Bible 
in raising the common mind, in imparting to it a knowl- 
edge of its rights, and a fitness for enjoying them, is attest- 
ed by facts so numerous and so striking, that the wonder 
is they should ever have been overlooked. We have seen 
it giving birth, in the fourteenth century, to religious en- 
quiry and spiritual freedom, and in connexion with these 
to the spirit of civil liberty. Under Henry VI IL, 
under Bloody Mary, what numbers were strengthened by 
it to endure death, and shame worse than death, rather 
than submit to be enslaved in soul I In the reign of Eliz- 
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abeth, these inflaenoes of the Bible developed ibemselTei 
efcill more, as the use of it was more general and unre- 
strained. Who were then the advocates of a spiritoal wo> 
ship, as opposed to that of outward rites and garb and pos* 
tare ; of eqnalitj among the ministers of Christ, and of the 
rights of the laity as members with them of the Christisn 
body ? Who pleaded for the rights of oonsoience, for free 
discussion, and an unrestricted press f None other then 
those who held to the Bible, as supreme and sole author- 
ity in religion. This great principle, the soul of Noncon- 
formity, was declared by Archbishop Whit^ft to be '' a 
rotten pillar/'* What were the tendencies of the oppo- 
site principle, is shown in his handling of the civil and re- 
ligious liberties of Englishmen. 

Could we trace this great principle still farther down the 
stream of English history, we should find that the forewarn- 
ings of Whitgift and his predecessors had something of pro- 
phetic insight The revolution of 1642 developed what 

* In his Reply to Cartwright*B Admonition to Parliament^ pabliibed in 
1570. Thia work, which first exhibited, in complete form, the Paritmn ide* 
of the Christian charch, made an impression in England, which renders its 
history one of the leading features in the great struggle for religions free- 
dom. The attempts of the Church and the Court to put it down by author- 
ity, and failing in this, to refute it by elaborate replies, only increased its in- 
fluence. A royal proclamation, requiring all copies to be delivered up 
within twenty days, under heavy penalties, did not secure a single copy in 
tho city and diocese of London, though thousands, it was well known, were 
in circulation. But its author could not escape so easily. His nonconformity 
had already cost him a professorship at Cambridge, which he had filled with 
distinguished ability ; and his remaining years were spent chiefly in exile 
or in prison. He was universally allowed to be one of the most eloquent 
and virtuous divines of the age; and Beza said of him, that he '* knew 
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they bad so mach dreaded, its dangerous leaning to '^ a 
Popularity."* The inspiration of the Puritan soldier was 
the " Soldier's Bible.''t But the great crisis of 1688, when 
English Nonconformists held the balance of political pow- 
er, revealed in it a still nobler element. Then were seen 
Presbyterians, Independents, Quakers and Baptists, at the 
price of their own immediate freedom, emolument, and 
honor, taking their stand side by side with their ancient op- 
pressor, in defence of the constitutional liberties of Eng- 
land. 

The natural and complete unfolding of this principle, in 
its relations to the state, was reseryed for this western con- 
tinent. The miniature commonwealth which sprung into 
being among the snows of Plymouth, was its own immedi- 
ate offspring ; and its mission was fulfilled, when it had 
taught the empire developed from that feeble germ, that 
religion needs no other aid from the state than the guar- 
dianship of the rights of conscience ; and that the state 
needs no aid from religion, except what it derives from the 
virtues by her implanted in the individual citizen. These 
truths, though not yet fully recognized by our elder kins- 
men, have largely infused their spirit into the old frame- 
work of English society ; softening its harsh medieval fea- 
tures with the beautiful light of progress and practical free- 
dom. Alone among the nations stand these sister lands ; 
deriving whatever is noble and beneficent in their institu- 
tions, from the tendencies which the English Bible has im- 
parted to the English mind. 

One feature of English and American Protestantism de- 
serves particular notice, as pointing significantly to this 

* Their common designation of a popular form of goyemment. 

t " TAe Souiditr'a PockU BibU ;" London, 1643. Sm Appendix, Na III. 
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divino 90iiroo of onr civil liberties ; I mean the weight and 
digDity of the Lay Element in the Christian body. Nei- 
ther the maintenance of vital religion in the heart, nor the 
management of its outward interests, now rests ezolnsiTely 
on the official messengers of salvation. In every depart- 
ment of Christian effort, is felt the wholesome action of the 
practical heads and honest hearts of the laity. The Chris- 
tian laymen of the two ooontries, are the glory of oar cobh 
mon lineage and our common fidth. 

The vernacular Bible then, is the great inheritanoe of 
the English race. How to preserve it, in undeca^g vi- 
tality and undiminished power, is the grand question of 
each successive age. On this grave point, its own history 
fuFDiahes valuable instruction. Through the whole six- 
teenth century, during which the Bible gained its firm hold 
on tlie popular life of all England, the work of Bible- 
translatioD, as its determining element, was one of constaot 
growth and progress. Each new ray of light that fell on 
the original Scriptures, was turned with generous haste by 
the scholars of that age upon the vernacular Bible. Sac- 
cessive revisions placed the unlearned reader nearer and 
nearer to the inspired sources. It was not then found un- 
safe for the common mind to know, that every translation 
of the Scriptures, being the work of men, is liable to error 
and susceptible of improvement. The idea of an English 
Vulguto, to inspire revercDCc for revealed truth, and secure 
the unity of the faith, by standing in unchanging opacity 
between the people and the divine source of light, had not 
then been dreamed of. 

But there is one point of view, in which all the English 
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one and the same; and our common version was tlie last great 
effort of the infant period of Biblical science in England. 
With the second quarter of the seventeenth century there 
dawned a new era of sacred learning. Well was it said by 
royal lips : " There were giants in those days !" The con- 
stellation of Christian scholars, which then rose on Eng- 
land, illuminated all Christendom ; and the epoch thus 
V commenced reaches down to and embraces our own day. 
The works of Walton, Castell, Lightfoot, Pococke, and 
their illustrious com^peers in the seventeenth century, and 
those of Mill, Bentley, and others of the eighteenth, aro 
sources from which modern scholarship still draws large 
supplies. All over Europe was witnessed a simultaneous 
advance, both in the materials of Biblical science, and in 
the genius and ardor of the minds devoted to it. From 
the middle of the nineteenth century, we look back on the 
accumulated results of more than two hundred years of the 
most profound and brilliant scholarship the world has 
known ; and not one ray of this has yet been allowed to 
shine through our English Bible ! 

The character of these results is now very generally 
known to English readers. Through popular works on the 
subject, and especially through the free discussion of it in 
the leading Reviews* and other periodicals, facts once con- 
fined to the learned few have become the common property 
of this inquisitive age. Biblitial Antiquities, Geography, 
Natural History, &c., are throwing new light, it is claimed, 
on a uiultituilc of passages in the original. Still more im- 
portant is the increased knowledge of the sacred tongues. 
We arc assureil that much of the seeming obscurity of the 
Scriptures belongs, not to the inspired word itself, but to 

* See particularly, Edinburgh Rerieic, No. CXCI, for July, 1851 ; and 
North BrUish Review^ No. XXXVIII, for August, 1853. 
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the imperfeet ezpreodon of U by the traoaUton ; and ihtt, 
in iDstaneea without namber, the aohohir of the preaenl 
day finds oleamess, force, and beauty, in the original tezt^ 
where the yemacular Bible is dark and oonfnaed, and ean 
traoe connected trains of thought where that presents it 
broken into incoherent fragments. But none of these state- 
ments have awakened so general and so liTcly an interest^ 
as those which relate to the Sacked Text itselfl Here, 
we are told, the learned now stand on an eminence, &r 
above those who prepared our common Torsion. WhQe 
the latter were acquainted with the inspired text of the 
New Testament, only through copies made a thousand 
years or more after the Apostolic age, the more favored 
scholars of the later epoch have access to manuscripts, di- 
vided from it by only three or four centuries. We are also 
told of translations into other ancient languages, made in 
the first centuries after Christ, from manuscripts coeval 
with the inspired text ; of numerous citations from it, in 
writings of the early Christian Fathers ; all adding their 
independent testimony to that of these ancient Exemplars. 
In fine, we are informed, that through the labors of suc- 
cessive generations of gifted and zealous scholars on these 
materials, the learned have now a text which dates within 
the borders of the apostolic age ; and that the variations 
b3tween this Text and the one from which our common 
version was made, are reclfoned by thousands. 

Is it possible that a version, which embodies none of 
these results of modern scholarship, can long command the 
public confidence ? Is it not to be feared that the English 
Bible, so long the chief element of Anglo-Saxon progress, 
may gradually relax its grasp on the popular life ; to be 
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I. Specimens of the early English Versions. 
11. The Immaculate Conception. 
IIL The Soldier's Bible. 



NoTB.— The SpeclmeDi of the early Vereloni are glTeo withotit change, ex* 
oept in the orthography, which is modemixed. 
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WICKUFFB. 

ExoDiTS SO : 1—17. 

And the Lord ■palm All tlMMwocdi : 
I Am thy Lord Ooa,tbat led thee oat of 
the land of Bgsrpt. ftt)m the honee of 
■erraM* Thoa shalt not have eUea 
god* before me. Thoa shall not make 
to thee a mxm imaffef neither any. 
ttkeneaa qf thing -wliloh la in heaven 
above, and whioh la in earth be* 
Death, jHflther of the thlnga, that bo In 
vaten onder earth; thoa ahalt not 
herye (honor] tho ; ndther thoa ahatt 
irorthip ; for I am thy Lord Qod, a 
itron;c Jealoaa lofver : and I rlait toe 
irlokeidneaB of faders Into the third and 
the fourth generation of them thai h»- 
ten me, and I do meroy In to a thooa- 
ond to them that loven me and keep 
mine hestn Thoa ehalt not take In 
Tain the name of thy Lord Ood, Ibr the 
liord shall not h-nve him galltlMa, that 
tuketh in vain the name of his Lend 
Ood. Have thon mind that thon hal- 
low the day of the sabbat : In dz days 
thou shak work and shalt do all thy 
works : forsooth in the iievrath day is 
the sablmt of thy Lord Ood; thoa 
■holt not do any work, thoa, and thy 
eon, and thy daughter, and thy servants, 
and thine Iiandiuaid, thy work beaMt; 
end the comoling [atnuiser] that is 
within thy gates ; for in nix day* Ood 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
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Bzoon M : 1—17. 

And Ood spake all these wotdiMi 
said : I am the Lord thy Ood, which 
have bnmf ht thee out of the land of 
Egyptjuidoat of the hooee of bond* 
age. Thoa ahalt have none other Ocdi 
In my sight. Thoa shalt make thee m 
mven lmag«s neltbar any slmilltade 
that Is in heaTea above, ehhar In the 
earth beneath, or In the water that Is 
beneath the earth. See that t}um 
neither bow thyself onto them nehlNr 
serve them: (br I the Lord thy Ond am 
a Jeakins Ood, and visit the stn of the 
fkthers upon the ohildrea onto the third 
and foarth nnenrtiao of them thai 
hate mcLana yet ahow merqr onto 
thousands among them that knrs m» 
and keep my eommandments. 

Thoa shalt not take the namo of the 
Lord thy Ood In vain, Ibr the Lord 
will not hokl him ffniltfaes that taketh 
his name in vain. Remember the Sal^ 
bath day that thoa saartlfy It. Six 
days mayst thou labor and do nil that 
thou hast to do : but the eeventh (bqf 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy Ood; in 
it thou shalt do no manner w<m; 
neither thon nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, neither thy man servant, nor 
thv maid servant, neither thy eattle, 
neither yet the stranger that is withia 
thy gatcfli For in six da^'s the Lord 
made both heaven and earth, and 



GENEVAN. Exodus 20 : 1—17. 

Then Ood roake all these words, saying, 

2. I aTn t'.io L )nl t*iy Go I, whloh havo brought thee oat of the land of Egypt, 
out of the liouso of lH>nila>(Q. 

8. Thou shalt have none other gods before me. 

4. Thou shalt make thee no graven ima^e, neither anv slmilltade [of things] 
th;it are in heaven above, neither that are in the earth beneath, nor that are in 
the wjiler* un«ler the earth. 

6. Thou shalt not 1k)w down to then;, neither serve them; for I am the Lord 
thy God, a )ealourt Go<l, virtitin-.i' the iniquity of the fathers upon the chlldrcdB, 
up)n the third [generation] and upon the fourth of them that niite me ; 

C And showing mercy uutu thousands td them that love me, and keep my oom- 
mnndnientM. 

7. Tlioii Hh:dt not take the name of the L'>rd thy God in vain ; for the L.ord 
■will not liold lilin ^juiltlct*!* that taketh hla name in vain. 



S. Iltinombcr the S.ibbath day, to ke«'i) it h.jly. 

9. Six (lavr* Hhalt thou IalM)r, ati<i do all thv work. 

lU. Dut liie i^eventh day [Ji*J the Sahb.ath of the Lord thy Ood; (in it] thon 
shalt nut do any work, Ihou, nor thy t^m, nor thy daui»hter. thy man servant, 
nor thy inuid, n«»r thy Ik-mhI, n^r thy stranirer that is within thv gates. 

11. For iu hIx days the Lord made the heaveu and the earth, the sen, and all 



OaVXXDAIX. CSAHltZB. 

itia Lord nmko kU lh«s wnrdi, And Oed (piilc* all Ihnw wotda and 

I.I. I — .i.f Xiord Ihy Ood, mid il ua tfii Idrd Ihy Osd,whlsE ' 

t iba out or tba hiin bmutil thto oiit i3 ttaa urad at 



-.. .... — — jmutil tl — . 

lud of Sgjrpt from ihii boUMi of boad- KitTpt. out af lli« houM af bonditg*. 

rhm iholl hnio i 
r ilKtii. Ttwa all 

Bur oT It Ihit In bRiHUi a| 



-- . . . A hrnra noDe olhKr Godi la 

Thnn ihoil hnronnHoIherGaliln tnfAHbt. ThOD >l 



■cur ilailUludti, that la In tatHTW alune, tlltiir li. 

> abon In butTHi, oKb bonMb, or Id tba wiIri nmlar 
miHh, tA« earth. TboD sbiill kI mnblp 



thi .._ .. _. ., ._ - - , 

in (ID of lh« «MIdnn nMatlw third and ftniTtlicMh 
" on of ttwm Ibal haw ma: uid atioT 

— .. -J onW Ihiniaaiida In Iham that ' 

Imi haiir mn ' Bud do mercy upun inniif Una m* and Iwn toy wmnmmlawati. 
.huunnd* lh>t lnvn ms and kuaii my Thou ibalt not lain (h> nam* ol th« 

oiHiiniiiiidTni-iiiiL I.nnl Ihr Qui In mn, tOr Iha Lard 

Ttioil ihult luit lukr the niun» of l)ie Kill nnt hold hlis buUiIbiii Ibal tiibeUi 

lArd ihyQv<d in v>Ui, Fit ILc Lord hlanumrliiTnln. RoDivmher this Sab- 

■hanDatbal.lhlmun^ullIylhBilalMlh bulb dty that than aoiirljiy It. &x 

bla nume In vuln. dityt (hLill Uu>u blior and Jo all ibal 

liiMnHiilier llm anlihulh day that Iboo h««l to du; but lb* suvenlh day 

ttiuu aniirllfy iL Sli dura ilialt IhoQ la thnSahlKilhaflba'LiDrdthy Ood;IB 

liil'or and duati Ihy vork : Qulnpon U Ihon abaJt da i» manner of wurh( 

tL]« lu'viHiilh -livy la (liffSabbotb Df Iha Ibnn, and thy aon, and My dungblsf, 

I..irLl ihy lin'L ibQUahaltdoiiDaiviiiner th; man armnt. aiid thy mall •n-vanl, . 

or»iirli lilt, ndlhrrlhon. nor Iby hid. Itiy WUiIv, and Ihe •traoier Ihal la wllh- , 

L)iy maid, niir tTiyc^Ulu. noribyiiran- Laid mada baaTM and earth, tba wa, ' 
gw lliat I* wiihtn tby in'"- ^flr In . 

alx daya th« Lord made hcarea and I 

Bienopa Eionn 30 : i-ir. 

And Ood iraka all Ihiw worda, and eald. 

Z, tarn the LunI Ihy Dod,vbli:bbare bronghl ihw not of the land of Egypt, 
cmi oTtbe bouse of Uindof^ 
3. Tbna abnlt haw none otbe r Ooda In my alsht. 

that la in biaieu aboTO, (tiber in lh« aarth beneath, dot In Iliu walen under 

h Thoo ahull nM bow down lo Ibem, nor womblp Ibem ; for I the Lord thy 
God am aJaahnuOod.aiidvl^K the alnoT the falbera upon the i!hlldren,qntDlbe 

a, Andfhuw mtrry unla thouaanda In tbvm that loTumo.and kcrpmy eoirh- 



Id [by maid Knunl. thy cattli 
IL Foi In aU days the l,ord 
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WIOKLIFFE. 

thlnsTfl thftt ben in tho, nnd rMt4>d Id tbe 
seventh day ; herefor the Lord bleiwed 
the day of the gabbat and hallowed iL 
Honor thy fader and thy moiler, tliat 
thoa be Innir living on the lond, vrhich 
tbe Lord thy God ithall t(\ve to thoe. 
Thou Bhalt not slay. Thou ehalt do 
no lechery. Tliou shall do no theft 
Thoa shalt not apeak Cilne wltneMlai( 
a^ainat thy neiithlor. Thoa ehalt not 
covet tho hoaseoftbynelKhl>or, neither 
thou rhalt deijiire hiit -wife, notaervant^ 
not handmaid, not ox, not aaa, ueither 
an things than Leu bis. 



MATTHEWS (TTKDALE). 

the aea, 'Mid all that in them la, ard 
rested the seventh day ' wherefore the 
Lord blefli*ed the Sabbath day and hal> 
lowed It. Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days mav be kmg in 
the land which the Lord thy Qod giveth 
thoe. 

Thou shalt not kill 

Thou shalt not break wedlock. 

Thou shah not steal. 

Thou shalt bear no fUae witaeia 
asainst thy neitrhbor. 

Thou shall not covet thy n^ighbc;'• 
bouse ; neither shall covet thy neigh- 
bor's wife, his roan servant, his maid, 
his ox, his aso, or anght that Is hla. 



GENEVAN. 

that In them Is, and rested the seventh day; therefore the Lord bl—t ed th* 
Sabbath day, and hallowed it. 

12. Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be prolonged upon 
the land, which the Tjord thy Grod givelh thee 

13. Thou shall not Iclll. 

14. Thou Kli.ilt not commit adultery. 

15. Thou Klir.lt not HtcaL 

Ifl. Thou ffh;vii not bwir false witness acralnst thy neighbor. 

17. Thou sliult not covet thy neighbor's house, neither ehalt thon covet thy 
neiKhlK)r'rt \vifc, nor hid man sorvantf nor his maid, nor his ox, nor his asa, neither 
su^'thing that is tliy neighbor's. 



I. (oomiMUiDi.) MT 

COTBSUALS- CfUinCER. 

•uth, (Dd tb* MB ud au tfaM ttwntn nnd >1l iliiii In tbcm li, uid reslsd 

I(,BM iwtad npea tba ■mthdi)'-, thn KTs'iih dny, irherrron tta< Lord 

tiMnlbnUMLiirdblMMdtbaHnMh t.iMcd Ihe fitb^Hth dB; uid hHlawM 

«« and haUamd It. It. 

HCnor tbr luhtr and thy mdUMr, Hannr <1jy Mhir arid tby moUiflr, 

Ihatlboa mniitnmloatliillwIiDd, thni thr hivn mav bo Innic In IM 

wblek tin Lord thj a«d ibril flva jnnd wbiab itia Lord tb; Ood rItsUi 

^oa bI»H km UIL Thoa (hall not UH. 



■^lat IhT Hlgbbar. Bialni 

^%i>a ahalt not Imt aftir tbf iidA. Tba 

boribOMa. Than abatt not loat aAar homo. -„ 

thr Hlghboi'i Tift, DOT hia MmM, nplghbor'awlfti.or hii in 



I ihall not bcnr Mm Kitnaai 

H tby DHjrbtor. 

1 gbslt nM Mvet thy nrighbaT** 



tlmnUand naiad tha aanntli daj; vlHnbn II 



whiah tba Lord Hit Qod l^ 
1& Tboa ihan not IdlL 
111 Thm ahall not oomnri. 
Ul ThoaahaKDOtMaL 



Bd^rmotlNr; Out thj da^a naj ha lonstai Ilia bod 



M. TboqahaHnotbaar IUm vtOitat Mlnat ^ BMibor. 
IT. Tbonihalt dM oorat thy Balibbo^abowa, MlAtr ahatt tlion aoral tkV 
Mtefabm'avlftiDor hii moi aarmt, D0> U< maU, Mr hh col norUaMLncT 
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IPPBNDIX I. (continued,) 

C0VBBD4LK 
ID of tbe l>b»lH» dt^rcd him 



lu Via 



. with h' 



CRAiniER 

Lt!» 7 : SS-tm 
ifihePtatvlMHilMlredblm 



. clij.wuii: 



And b- 



ina to dry i)i< 
hw>d.sud kl 
Kl tb«ni wllh 



feet. lad udklHod hi* fseL anJ umlnu 
with the olntnuDI. When the i 

L..., i.u .p^D wllhin nithin hlmaelf, aaying : If ll 
ir lhl( mm were ■ were s prophet, he would luri' 



hlmwir anil Mid: Iflhli mm were ■ wercepronhc 
pruphel, he wuuUI know who and what who and what 

bim, fur 



KeredandaBlduiilohlin': eii 

■aid ; ttuict. Buy uo. 

dtwl pence, Ih 
they had not 



ii:r""tii 



on. Thpre w 



irflfly: but when five hundred prncisand Iheothcrflfl;. 

IB Which of"™fia gnvfl Ihrm Ijolb. T»lf me'^lieroforei 

and caLd : lie, I Biippose, to whom ha Blmon answered luid sal j : I BUppcna 

Thrni haU judiied rtiiht * And he aald unlo him : Thou beat 

'-"-- ■■■' >■ ■• 'Tulyjudged 



4I1h>ii 






nl.. Itiy 



ndbPE 
Mofhi 



bead, and sU to 
hr Kjnkn wlililn htm- 

e DoineM-bnt to lay on- 



/•^^-fc^*.' 
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WICKLIFFE. 

ed my foet with tonrs, and wiped with 
her haira. Thou ha*«t not tjiven to me 
a klM ; but this* sithen nlie entered, 
cejij»ed not to kiss my fi-ct. Thou 
anointodKt not mine head with oil ; but 
thl8 anointed my feet with ointment. 
For tlio which thln>f I tiny to theo, 
many Minn i)en forgiven to her, for she 
hath loved much ; and to whom \h less 
forj^iven, lie loveth let***. And Jesus 
said to hor. Thy Bint* l>c forgiven to thee. 
And they that Batten t<.^ether at the 
meat, Ix^i^jm to siiy within themwlf, 
Who \» thirt that fori?iveth sina ? But 
ho uaid to the woman, Thy faith hath 
made thee uafo ; go thou lu peace. 



TTin)ALB. 

she hath washed my feet with teun* 
and wiped them -with the halrn of her 
head. Thon jfavent me no kifw : but 
she, since the lime I came in, hath not 
ceased to kis-* my foet Mine head with 
oil thou didi<t not anoint ; and slie hath 
anointed my feet with ointment 
Wherefore I say unto thee ; Many sins 
are forjfiven her, l>ecau»»e she loved 
much. To whom lens is forgiven, the 
same doth less love. 

And he wiid unto her. Thy sins are 
fon?lven thee. And they that wit at 
moat with him, l>etfan to s.iy within 
themselves : Who is this which for- 
giveth sins aliio ? And he said to the 
woman : Thy faith hath aared thee \ Qo 
in peace. 



GENEVAN. 

ehe hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hain of her 
head. 

4.'). Thou travest me no kiss : but she, since the time I came in, hath not ceased 
to kij«H my ft»'t. 

4n. Miiic head with oil thou didst not anoint : but she hath anointed my feet 
with oiiiirn.'nt. 

47. WlKrilori' I nay imto thoo: Many sins arc forgiven her ; for she loved 
much. To wlitirn a littlf i>< loririvt-n. iie doth love a liule. 

4M. Aiiil lit' ^;li(i unto hiT, Tliy i^lii* arc foririvrn tlico. 

40. And tlnytli.it ^:lt :tt \:\\>W Avith him, bciran to say within thcmsolvea : 
Wlio if. tl.is that tvtii !"v'r_'i\r'ch ^:Il> 1 

60. An-1 ]\v .^;il<l to th" \v<.»ui;ui ; Thy faith hath saved thee : go in peace. 




OOVSHDAI^ OEANUEK. 



n, nil dilid Ihtm v 



i my hp«J wl 



, bind, TliDQ (UToii ma na klH : bnt 

, ilm. alncE ibu iline I unM In, hub not 

I aeaxid (a kli» u; hx. Ulna hnd 

Duot ~Tb»Rnin I' nr unio lliw: ^annne I a^ <>>><e lte> : many iilM 

Ifnnr diuin fOrgtvcQ htr, Rir (be bub ■refiiiiiT^ bo^fiiT alu land mngb, 

lofM tnueh- But Qiito wham lav U To vhom tea li fbt givai, Ib^ main dtrtl^ 

(bralTcn. ibe uniB laT«b ths leu. !»■ lovo. A^^ Iw Bill ■mlo <>«' ' <4 

And be Md quId her : Ttiv ilni an tlu un loi^nn tb». Aiul Utty tb« 

fbrulvsd th«, Tben tfacy tb» ul u Ht U iml with him, bwfin W ny 

(he ubie with him, bagao 10 «iy wllh- wltbln thamwlvoL Wlin la Ihli uhlOB 

in IbcBiMlTM : Wbu la ha Ihla, thnt ftuijIvRb ilni uIm) Aod bv wlU ta 

" - . . ^ . ,^y (^,[1 j,,[j, m,^ 



tb* wora»n : Thy 
IhM, Og thy way (n 



Thy talih bath asTsd U»« : Qoln 



fiisnops. 

0be halh wuhed my Hwt vIEb t^f, and wiped tham with Iba balraofhor 

it. Tbaa giemic mi no Uh ; but Ibta womui, (bice Ihc tlma I cama Is, bBtb 

«8. UiiK hnul wllh oil Itaan dlilat not uolnli bnt Ihlt VDman htUi anolDtad 
my fart wllb ohiiTiiom, 
41. Wbatefbie I aay anlo Iher, many aina ara fbrglTeD hnr, Itar aba lovod 



I ai^ anto tbw, maTiy aIna arft fbrglveD 
\tlh- U forfivea, lbs pama l0¥Kb HMt. 
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AmHiux L (comrnuBii) 



tthtdals. 

Ifttt IS : U. ICoTCovwr tf fhy bnr 
tim tnmam anliirt fbee, go and tell 
Idm hl« BMilt between him and tbee 
•loiMi. If he heer theei thoa haet wco 
thy brother ; bat tf he heer thee ntA, 
then take with thee one or two^ that in 
the mouth of two or three wltneeeee, all 
■i^yhige may etand. If he hear noi 
them, tell It onto the eoogregatlon : If 
he hear not the congregation, take him 
aa an heathen man ana aa a pabUean. 

Aou2:47. And the Lord added to 
the congregation dally them that ahonld 
beeaved. 

Aflte8:|. At that time was there a 
great pereeontlon against the congre- 
gation which was at Jerosalem. 

Acta 11 : 22. Tidings of this came 
mito the ears of the c<nigregatioa which 
was in JeruBolou. 28. It chanced 
that a whole year they had their con- 
rersation with tho congregation therei 

Acts 12 : L In that time Ilerod the 
King laid hands on certain of the con- 
gr^atimi to vex them. 6. But prayer 
was made withont cpasinsr of the coa- 
gregation unto (>od for him. 

Acta 13 : L There were at Antioch 
in the coogregatioa prupheta and doc- 
tors. 

Acta 14:23. And when they had 
ordained them fienlors* by election iu 
every conifregation. 

1 Cor. 4 : 17. Kven ft* I teach every 
wluifft, in f»ll conu'rcjfation*. 

Hob. 12 : 22. l3ut j'o aro come unto 
tlio mount Sion, and to the citv of tho 
llvim;(}«>ii, the ci'lei*ti»lJiTUi».'iloni, and 
to an innumenible fiirht of anjrelrt, and 
nnto tlio coiijjreifatlou of the rtr^t bom 
soiu. 

* Afterward!*, clderi*. 



OOVXHDAliK. 

lCattl8:UL Ifthyhvotterl 
•gainst the«, go and tell talm his: 
between thee and him akin Xfka] 
thee, thou hast woo thy brother. 
If he bear thee not, then t^De y«i witk 
thee one or two^ that In the month of 
two or three witnesseSb onnr matter 
may bo stabHshed. If he hear not 
them, tell It nnio the ooogngation. If 
ho hear not the eongrMtian, hoU Urn 
as an heathen and pnbOoan. 

AcUS:47. And the lidM added to 
the ooomgatkn daUymoh aa ahonld 
besaveo. 

Aets«:l. At the same tlme^ then 
was a grant peraeentlon orrer the eoA> 
gregallon at^emsalein. 

Acts U : 21 This tldtai^i of thsm 
came to the ears of the oongregatka 
at Jerusalem. 98. It chanced that 
a whole year they were there eoniW' 
sent together in the congregation. 

Acta 12 : L At the same time laid 
King Herod hands upon oertain of tho 
congregation to vex them. 5. Bat 
prayer was made without ceasing at 
the congregation, unto God for him. 

Acta 13 : L There were at Antkwh 
in the congregation, prophets and 
teachers. 

Acta 14: 28. And when they had 
ordained them elden hy election, 
through all the congregations. 

1 Cor. 4 : 17. Even as I teach every 
where, in all conKrei^atlonA. 

Ilcb. 12 : 22. Hut ye are come to the 
mount Bion, and to the city of the living 
Clud. to the celestial Jerusalem, ana 
to • tne multitude of many thousand 
angela, and unto the congregation of 
tho ftnit bom. 



GENEVAN. 

M \t . 18 : 1.'). Moreover, if thy brother treApass against thee, go and tell him 
liiri fiiult K'twoou him .lud thee aluue. If no hear thee, thou hast won thy 

brothiT. 

lt\. Hut if b«» h<Mr th';> not. then take yet with thee one or two ; that by the 
iiiu'.ith oft wo or thn^e witiu'!-- •'■!, all th»' iii:itt<^r may bo contirmed. 

17. Aii'l il" l:e will not vou.'h-af«' to hear tlit'iii, ii-11 it unio the concrojfnTion. 
Ai;«l it" Im- rotiiHi' lo hrar tlio cou^rogallon, lot him bo unto thee as an heaihen 
in.'ii), aivl as a i>iibli<.'an. 

A.-t"* 2 : 47. And tho Lord added to the church daily nuchas should >)e saved. 

Ari-i s : ]. And at that limo, there was a great jMirtfecution agam»t the con- 
jrrt-.^:iti.<n whl<^,li tm.9 at .UM-u-aN'm. 

A ti* 1 1 : 22. Tidlnir of tlie-se things came unto the ear* of the congregation 
Aviiich w:l- in JcruBali'iii. 

20. And it clianood tbat a whole year they had their conversation with the 
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th4 niouth of In-Q or thr«« wlliwflaet, 
Uon, if he hfftr not Iho coiu[ff>^llun. 



wmi liiy brolbtr. 

IB. ItuI if he will not hcsr Oitu, 
thon Uko yetvlth Ihre one or two; 
thst In Ihe moulh of Lwn or thr» 

IT. If hnwin not hen Ihem, Icll It 



Ibe Ktni; f 

lbs ooK^iiUxii'unto Uod for IiIid^ ° 
Acta 13: I. Then wrrp In Iho con- 

grv^ikihin that In ut Antluch, wnsJu 

Tiroplivia iiBd troi-lteni. 
Acli>14:» AM vlwn thry had 

ordnlmHl thiin vlJcn hy «]cctiun In 

1 Cor 4 ■ 17, Kven an I XikkIi citiy 
^u"ii. 12' si™!!"?)-. '""" 



the ehuroh dally lucb u ihoalil ba 

Aol'aS:!. And at Ihot time then 
W4« ft gTMl persKutlun AsHlnat tb» 

Ac1> 11 : 23; Then Ildinn of Ihna 

had IbelrcoDTraiaUoB with IbaeburS 

rodthoKliiBalrelchM fbnh bla hand! 
pmytT w>B made vlthuut eenalng at 
Acta 13:1. Therewnaalio In lb* 

ordahicd tliein eldera by clwiion la 



■ixl i< 









QENEVAN. 

vnid lUo Uog Mretcbed forth h 
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APPENDIX II. 

THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 

Am this doctrino is of late claimed to have been the universal MnM of the Holy 
CathoRo Charch in all age?, though not recognized by formal act, it may he in- 
tercBtins^ to hear Sir Thomas Mores testimony on the ]X)int. It la contained in 
a letter from Margaret Rox)er to her sister-in-law, detaiUr^ an intervitrw with 
her father in the Tower. She thus gives his words : 

** For an ensaraplo of some such manner uf things, I have I trow before this 
time told you, that whether our blessed lady were conceived in original sin or 
not, was sometime in great question among the groat learned men of Christen- 
dom. And whether it be yet decided and determined by any general council, 
I remember not. But this I remember well, that notwithrtanding that the feast 
of her conception was then celcbrat^ in the church (at the least wise, in divers 
provincofl), yet was holy St> Bernard, which, as his manifold books in the praif^a 
and laud of our lady do declare, was ot as devout aflcction toward all things 
sounding toward hor cummendatiun that he thought micht well bo veri3'?d cr 
suffered, as any man livinjf ; yet, I jiay, was that holy devout man against that 
part of her praise, a» api>oareth well by an epistle of liij*, wherein he riifht noro 
and with groat rea-on artjneth there a;rain?t. and approvcth not the lnf»tltut:oa 
of that fcait nollhor. Nor was ho not of this mind alone, but many other wt-ll 
learned men with him, and ri^ht holy men too. Now there was on the othi?r 
hide, the blessed holy bishop St. Anfielin, and he not alone neither, but many 
very wel! learned, and very virtuous alw) with hhiV— Morels English TVorka^ 
p. 1436. 



APPKXDJX III. 

THE SOLDIERS DIBLK. 

An account of thin BIl)]i>, prop:irod in l')43by ('roniweH's ordt-r for the u*o of 
his army, hta* Iuhti ]tu'»]i.-lip«l h\- (Jfor/t- Livoniioro. Ktq., Canibridi^o. M.i--«.. 1 y 
whojo i)«'rini''Hi<>n I qui'to from It the !t>ll'.>'«i'i,r p,\rtli.".il;irr». 

'The Suuldi'T •« Tookrl Bi'-li'" ocn-isteil <>t" n])j'rt»iiri:ito st'lecllons \'u^'.u t!.-' 
.SiTlitMiri's. i>r!ii*ocl in a }):i:t:p]ilot l'"riu, «-ii a si!i::lo fl.eot fi'Mcl in 10i:k> . ar.l 
jiirikiiiir Hixtocn prieo;*. It wai* '.'t'HCra'.ly l.>iitt'iii»-<i Lctween the coat :i:id :!;« 
vest, iii-xt tl.f hvnrt. Tlio firlc paj-^. I^rliitoil v,-i;hiu a ueal bonier, rca»li> as 
followd : - 




tlfPBtBnC UL 



THE 
SOULDIERS 

• Pocket Bible: 

8 Containing the mofit (if not all] thoie S 
' pUeea conUined In holy 6criptar«, £ 

vbich doe shew the qnaliflcations of hii ^ 
toner msn, that It a St Souldier to flght I^ 
the Lonis Sattels, both before he Sglit, ^ 
Id the Sght, and After tbe tlcht ; E 

S Wliicli Scriptures are reduced to i&- S 
Tcrall hcadi, and fllljr applyed la the £ 
Soutdiera aeTerall occaiioni, Bod ao may ^ 
snpply the want of the whole Bible, t' 
which a Sonldler caonot cunrenientl; 2 
carry abont him: 

9 And maf bee also nsefUll for aaj % 

CbriBtian lo mediute npon, now in 
Ihta miserable time of Warra. 

Impricnatur, Edm. Calami/. 

JjiaH. TbU Book fflhe Lair »h«Jl not dnpirtnt 
of Ihy moulh, hut thou .hall roiidlUto therein d* 

maJca tLj way proBperoiu, ud hftvo goo 



E Prlnt«d at Lmdoa by G. B. aad R. W. for ji 
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"The selections fW)ra Scripture are divided Into eighteen chapter*, each -wttli 
an appropriate heading to indicate the claiu of Scriptures contained thcreixL A 
few example* of tbe»o headini^B or titles will safflciently bhow their g<*~>ral 
character. 

1. A Souldlw mnrt not doe wiclcedly. 

2. A Bou Idicr inuiit bo valiant for Qod^i) caui»e. 

3. A Souidicr ma»t pray before ho go to fl^ht.'* 

Mr. L. refers to the remarkable fact, "that the success of C^romveirs a. ^y 
commenced immediately on the publication of The Souldier's Pocket Biblf , 
and they never after lo«t a battle P' 

Only two copied of this curious work are now known to he in exiiftcnce. one 
of which is in the jrasseseiion of Mr. Livermore. The other hai* but recently 
come to light in England. On this point, I take the lilx^rty of making the fi)l!ow- 
Ing interesting extract from a recent letter from Mr. L. " It ia (|ulte remarkable, 
that the question concerning the * Souldler's Bible' should be answer<^d on this 
side of the Atlantic. Engliah Bibllou'raphers have never been able, till iLe pa*t 
year, to decida what frfi/ion of the Bible was fumiishcvl to Cromwoiru annj*; 
and the existence of 'The Souldicr's Bible' was nnknomi, until I had pont a <Ie- 
script ion of it to Kcv. Dr. Cotton, Goonre Ofl'or, Ksq., Ikiiry Stfven-, Ksq., and 
other eminent English BibllojL,'raph('r«». Tliis little work wa-* cy:tiroly uiikiiuwn to 
them. Aftt-r a lonq;and dillifont »earcli in varlnin public and private libraries, 
only one other copy has l>een found, and that U in th«« British Mu^c•llm." 

On aiiolhiTiioint of interest, in reply to an enquiry of uiUif, lie s:iyn : -'The 
HclectionM from Sfrii)turo are, in almost €Tmj instancf., taken from ilio Gt'Ticvan 
VerMloii ; but in honie canep. a very few. King Janii^V Ver-ion has Ihoti u-» .*.1. 
In a few ca-e", tlie plira^eology varies slightly from all the Knirlirli Versions 
which I have «-x:iniint'(l." 

This is an iiitL-n.-sting corrolH^rativo testimony to the preforc-nce of our Puri- 
tan forefathers for the Genevan Version (»ce p. 367), so late as l'J43. 
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